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Translators’ Preface 


Two of the three Theban plays of Sophocles— Oedipus the Tyrant and Antigone — 
are the most widely read and taught works of Greco-Roman literature, and, as a 
natural consequence, there have been numerous translations of these works. But 
there does not exist, and we see a classroom and scholarly need for, a translation 
that follows the principles of the Agora Editions. That is to say, we see a need 
for a translation that provides the most literally exact reproduction of precisely 
what Sophocles wrote, as it has been transmitted to us in the best manuscripts, 
rendered in readily comprehensible, fluent English, especially for students and 
teachers and scholars who do not know Greek (or do not know Greek well), but 
who wish and need to study Sophocles with care. We agree with Frederick Ahl 
(2008, 43) that “Oedipus deserves the same critical attention to detail we accord 
a Platonic dialogue”; we diverge from Ahl when he goes on to say: “But, like 
Freud, we privilege the template of our generalized sense of the myth over the 
specifics of Sophocles’ text.” 

In this volume we present Oedipus the Tyrant and Antigone together with their 
somewhat less well-known sister, Oedipus at Colonus. The latter is Sophocles’ 
completion of his trilogy, and we consider it both a wonderful drama in its own 
right, and a key source of illumination of the poet’s overall intended teaching 
through these three interrelated plays—a teaching that has been clarified in Peter 
Ahrensdorf’s interpretative study, Greek Tragedy and Political Philosophy (2009). 

Many modern translations have been carried out with a view to making 
the dramas more easily performed by actors, and more easily appreciated by 
audiences, in contemporary theatrical (including television) productions. Peter 
Arnott (i960), Kenneth Cavander (1961), H. D. F. Kitto (1994), Nicholas 
Ruddall (2000), Don Taylor (2008), and Paul Woodruff (2000) stress, in vary¬ 
ing degrees, these animating aims—which are no doubt important ones. But, 
as these translators acknowledge, their enterprise entails taking considerable 
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liberties with, and sometimes even leaving rather far behind, what has come 
down to us as what Sophocles actually wrote. A survey of the translations of 
Greek drama remarks on the “gulf between those whose classical training de¬ 
mands a respect for the play on the page, in the context of the society of ancient 
Greece, and those for whom text is pretext, no more than a map from which 
they wish to create a landscape of their own imagination” (Walton 2006, 15). 

This gulf is remarkably exposed in Don Taylor’s vigorous justification ot 
his well-known BBC production version, published in the Methuen “student 
editions” (2008). His “Translator’s Note” begins with a severe attack on “the 
literal translation”—though he concedes it can serve as a “staff and companion 
of students” and can contain “precise enough renderings of Greek and Roman 
realities.” He is convinced, however, that such a translation must be in “execrable 
alien English” that is “utterly incomprehensible.” He has arrived at this convic¬ 
tion because, in executing his own translation, he had to work under a disad¬ 
vantage: “I have no Greek, and have worked from one specially commissioned 
literal translation, and a consideration of the work of many of my distinguished 
predecessors.” He assures the reader that he has translated with roughly the same 
number of words as the original because “the original Greek, although I could 
not read it, was always at my elbow” (Taylor 2008, lii-liii). 

Of course, the Greek is well understood by scholar-dramatists like Arnott and 
Kitto and Ruddall, and by scholars like Woodruff who seek to facilitate dramatic 
production; but for them, too, the rendering of the Greek into stage-able English is 
necessarily an enterprise in updating—and this means almost inevitably simplifying, 
cutting. Thus, to take a leading and nonarbitrary example, we find in the translation 
by Ruddall—a brilliantly successful University of Chicago dramatic producer and 
a learned professor of classics—the following version of the lines (9—13) that close 
the opening speech of Oedipus the Tyrant : “Tell me what is troubling you. Do you 
come in fear? Do you seek a blessing from the gods? Tell me. Never doubt that 
I will help you in every way I can.” With the removal of only three words (“from the 
gods”—which, be it noted, have no basis whatsoever in the actual text of Sophocles 
here), these lines could appear at the opening of almost any play written nowadays. 
They certainly make Sophocles readily assimilated by contemporary audiences. But 
how close are these English sentences, in tone or in meaning, to what Sophocles 
wrote for Oedipus to pronounce? How well do they convey the opening of the 
play in the original? The same lines, in our literal translation, read as follows: 

But do you speak, elder—since by nature it is fitting for you to 
Speak on behalf of these: in what disposition do you sit here? 

In fear, or in affectionate longing? I am willing 
To gratify you in every way; for I would be hard-hearted 
Not to pity such supplication as this. 
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These lines are not easy to skim, for they convey the range in ages of those being 
questioned and the deep ambiguity of their demeanor, as well as the mixture 
of emotion—puzzlement and pity—expressed by Oedipus; all this bespeaks the 
complexity of an agonizing moment in the life of the Theban polis. 

A need for dramatic, modern re-creation of Oedipus the Tyrant was felt and met, 
in peak fashion, by W. B. Yeats’s moving if free Version for the Modern Stage (1928). 1 
Paired with his only recently published rendition of Oedipus at Colonus (2008), 
Yeats’s rendition of Oedipus the Tyrant joins Friedrich Holderlin’s nineteenth-century 
German translation (itself translated into English in 2001) as exemplifying how 
modern poets of the first rank can construct what are in effect new works of art 
out of and inspired by the Sophoclean material. This means, however, that what the 
reader is given by these poets, and by scholarly-poetic translators like Robert Bagg 
(1982), Robert Fagles (1982), Dudley Fitts and Robert Fitzgerald (1967), Jascha 
Kessler (1999), David Mulroy (2011), and Paul Roche (1958), is, again, removed 
in meaning from what Sophocles actually wrote. These versions do not hesitate 
to drop many puzzling Sophoclean words and formulations, while substituting or 
inserting all sorts of words and formulations alien to Sophocles. And to accommo¬ 
date these changes, the translators change the traditional line numbering to fit the 
new organization of the lines that they have introduced, or, in the case of Ruddall, 
and Fitts and Fitzgerald, abandon any indication of line numbers altogether. 

But do the contemporary English poetic reinterpretations capture even the 
authentic spirit or mood (leaving aside for a moment the precise meaning) of 
Sophocles—above all, of his choral odes? How well do rhyming couplets convey 
the baroque grandeur and anguished piety of the tragic choruses? Is there not a 
risk of transmogrifying the latter into something faintly and uneasily reminiscent 
of Gilbert and Sullivan? Thus, for lines 154—157 of the first choral ode in Oedi¬ 
pus the Tyrant, which read in our literal translation: 

Delian Paean, invoked by the cry! 

I gather in dreadful awe around You. 

What debt from me—either new or such as will fall due as the 

Seasons revolve—do You exact? 

we read in Mulroy s poetic rendition: 

Ah-ahh! Paean! I stand in awe of you. 

Will you accomplish something strange and new? 


1 “Working from Victorian translations into English and French by classicists R. C. Jebb and Paul 
Masqueray, [Yeats] completed Oedipus the King in the fall of 1926 and Oedipus at Colonus a year later” 
(Cornell University Press catalog, 2008). 
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Or will the years as they unfold 
reveal what they revealed of old? 

Again, for the famous lines 873—878, which read in our literal translation: 
Hubris, if 

Vainly overfilled with many things 
That are neither timely nor advantageous, 

Having scaled the topmost ramparts, 

Storms to the edge of the precipice of necessity, 

Where no footing is of use. 

we read in Mulroy: 

When hybris satisfying its yen 
for harmful substances [sic!] ascends 
the topmost beam to where it ends, 
there must come next a sharp descent 
that skillful feet cannot prevent. 

Less deflating of the original, but still dubiously “poetic,” in our opinion, are the 
Oxford translations executed by Stephen Berg and Diskin Clay (2011). There 
we find the weird decision to render all the choruses without any punctuation 
whatsoever—creating a kind of extreme e e cummings out of old Sophocles, and 
conveying what strikes us as an impression of breathlessness verging on hysteria. 

Two distinguished translations that we have often found to be most helpful 
are the newer Loeb Classical Library version executed by Hugh Lloyd-Jones 
(1994) and the deservedly long-standing Chicago translation by David Grene 
(originally 1940; latest revised edition 1991). Lloyd-Jones incorporates philo¬ 
logical advances in the understanding of the manuscript evidence, and Grene 
has an enviable capacity to devise felicitous English verse (in contrast to Jebb’s 
classic nineteenth-century translation, whose admirable scholarship is unfortu¬ 
nately delivered through the medium of a now archaic Victorian sensibility). But 
both Lloyd-Jones and Grene, along with other more recent scholarly translations, 
depart in crucial ways from Sophocles’ text and its meaning. Our indictment is 
based on the following main points. 

First and foremost, the manuscripts are too often not followed. Lines are trans¬ 
posed and reassigned from one speaker to another, without warrant in any man¬ 
uscript. Whole lines are dropped (Lloyd-Jones, for example, at the start of one of 
the most important passages in Oedipus the Tyrant , omits lines 798-799 from his 
translation, even though he prints the lines in Greek on the facing page, without 
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any indication of a textual problem). Worst of all, following an aggressive editorial 
tradition of the nineteenth century, numerous and major emendations are intro¬ 
duced, without basis in any manuscript, and sometimes without any indication to 
the reader. In Lloyd-Jones’s Loeb edition of Oedipus at Colonus, 255 emendations 
without manuscript authority are noted, with others going unnoted: this means that 
some 15 percent of the lines of the play have been altered with no basis in anything 
that has come down to us as from Sophocles. While there are points where demands 
of meter, obvious misspellings, or grammatical errors, and so on justify emendation, 
this is not the case, in our judgment, where the manuscripts convey puzzling, strange, 
or unexpected meanings or constructions. We have found the majority of previous 
editors’ and translators’ emendations unnecessary, and we have in most cases trans¬ 
lated the text as found in one or more of the most reliable manuscripts. 

In the second place, at key points the Greek is misconstrued. Thus Oedipus’s 
first crucial address to the seer Teiresias ( Oedipus the Tyrant 300)—“Oh Teiresias 
who surveys all things”—is rendered in Lloyd-Jones’s Loeb “Teresias, you who dis¬ 
pose all things” (misconstruing the Greek verb nomao —see the unabridged Liddell 
and Scott, s.v.). Grene renders the same line “Teiresias, you are versed in everything” 
(removing the reference to sight, which, as R. D. Dawe points out ad loc., “lays the 
ground for” the following play on the sightlessness of the blind seer). But others 
botch the line even more, vastly exaggerating, without warrant in the Greek, so as 
to make Oedipus sound absurdly deferential to the seer. Fagles has Oedipus saying: 
“Teiresias, master of all the mysteries of our life”; Woodruff has “great visionary 
mystic teacher”; Mulroy has “omniscient mastermind.” To take another major ex¬ 
ample: at lines 220-222 Oedipus boasts that if he had been around when Laius was 
killed, a better investigation of the crime would have been carried out (see Dawe ad 
loc.). One would never know that this is what Oedipus is saying from the transla¬ 
tions of Grene, Lloyd-Jones, Ahl, Slavitt, Woodruff, and Mulroy; Fagles, to his credit, 
gets the Greek here right. More generally, as Ahl has rightly complained (2008,32), 
“What, in any other environment, would be critical differences in details of testi¬ 
mony are routinely dismissed as being of no significance in Sophocles’ Oedipus .” 

Third, there is a pervasive failure to maintain consistency in the translations 
of words with weighty significance that the careful student and reader need to 
be able to follow in their manifold meanings as employed by Sophocles—terms 
such as “nature,” “truth,” “justice,” “hubris” (unfortunately rendered, in the 
most important line, Oedipus the Tyrant 873, as “aggression” by Ahl). To make 
matters worse, these terms are often inserted into the text where there is no war¬ 
rant for them in the Greek. 

But the most deleterious two failings are the misleading ways in which key re¬ 
ligious and political terminology is rendered. This is true even of Ruby Blondell’s 
translation (2002), despite his emphatic claim to remain more faithful to the text 
than any of his predecessors. The authentic pagan and polytheistic religiosity 
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in which these dramas are steeped is drastically obscured by the unwarranted 
introduction and substitution of language deriving from the biblical tradi¬ 
tion. Monotheistic language (e.g., “for God’s sake!” as a translation of “in the 
name of the gods!”) and the insertion of words and phrases such as “God help 
me!” and “heaven” and “the holy god” or “holiness” (for “piety”)—as well as 
eighteenth-century antibiblical language such as “pious fraud”—are pervasive 
false colorings of Sophocles, and Greek religiosity altogether, by the existing 
translations. Meanwhile, the existing translations erase, mute, or distort vivid oaths, 
prayers, and references of all sorts to pagan divinities, singly as well as in multiples, 
specified by name and unspecified. The existing translations make it impossible 
for the reader to follow with care the precise, complex, and rich religious language 
and hence conceptions of divinity in these highly religious plays. Ahl somewhat 
plaintively remarks (2008, 34): “It is, admittedly, hard to think one’s way out of a 
Judaeo-Christian reading of pre-Christian texts, especially in English.” We intend 
our translation to help the reader achieve such a difficult liberation. 

Equally grave is the misleading distortion brought about by the existing trans¬ 
lations’ carelessness with key Greek civic terms, such as “citizen,” “law,” “king,” 
“ruler,” “sovereignty,” “power,” “prince,” “traitor,” and so on; on the other hand, 
loaded political terminology that is simply alien to Greek civic life is imposed on 
the plays, such as “dictator,” “coup,” and (worst of all) “state.” The existing transla¬ 
tions make it impossible for the reader to follow with care the use and development 
within the plays of authentic, axial, Greek political terms, and hence conceptions. 

Especially as regards Oedipus the Tyrant, the failure to translate “tyrant” as such, 
maintaining the wide distinction between the terms “tyranny” and “kingship,” as 
well as between the terms for “tyranny” and those for “sovereignty,” “rule,” or 
“dominion”—and the allied failure to maintain the distinction between “king” and 
“tyrant,” beginning with the title—is a grossly misleading characteristic of most 
translations. Not a single one of the forty-eight translations of Oedipus the Tyrant 
from 1715 through 2003 listed in Michael Walton’s study (2006) translates the tide 
of the play accurately (to the credit of Ahl, he compromises by using the Latin Oe¬ 
dipus Tyrannus, following others, such as Sheppard [1920], Berkowitz and Brunner 
[1970], and Woodruff [2000]). It is true that the words “tyrant” and “tyranny”in to¬ 
day’s English have a more purely pejorative meaning than they had in ancient Greek 
in some periods (though “benevolent tyranny” as well as “benevolent despotism” 
is by no means impossible or unheard-of in modern English, and in translations of 
Tocqueville’s classic study, Democracy in America, the phrase “tyranny of the majority” 
as a description of the practice of American democratic politics is ubiquitous). 2 


2 We may add that it is erroneous to suppose that the historical rulers in ancient Greece who 
were designated “tyrants” by the Greeks are designated by some other term, like “rex” or “king” or 
even “autocrat,” when referred to by competent English writers: the OED entries under “tyrant,” 
“tyranny,” etc., are chock-full of citations from paradigmatic English writers from Chaucer to the 
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The term “tyrant “ is not found in Homeric Greek and appears to be a 
“barbarian” term that entered Greek late: its first recorded literary usage is in an 
insulting reference to a barbarian ruler, Gyges of Lydia, by the poet Archilochus 
(frag. 22D). But the term came to have a mixed and not always simply bad 
meaning in the seventh and sixth centuries. And it is true that in Oedipus the Ty¬ 
rant the terms “tyrant” and “tyranny” have a varying evaluative connotation (but 
a definitely bad or dubious one at lines 380, 514, 541, 588—593, and 873—most 
of which are correctly rendered by Ahl, who is a rare exception in this regard). 
Still, none of this alters the fact that the Greek words for “tyrant,” and for “tyr¬ 
anny,” were words of dark opprobrium in the city of Athens at the time the play 
was originally written and presented (mid-420s BC), as Sophocles’ contempo¬ 
raries, Herodotus (5.55, 6.109, 6.123) and Thucydides (1.17-18, 20; 6.15, 53, 
59—61), make clear. The assassins of “tyrants” were celebrated as supreme heroes 
in Athens at the time; and so passionate was the popular fear and loathing of 
“tyrants” that any hint of someone aspiring to become a “tyrant” was a potential 
source of fanatical popular outrage—the life story of Alcibiades furnishing only 
the most famous example. Sometime after Sophocles’ death, Isocrates described 
Athens as “the city that especially hates tyranny” ( Nicocles 24). * * 3 “Tyrants” and 
“tyranny” were conceived not only as the polar opposites of democratic and 
republican government, but also in sharp contrast to “kings” and “kingship,” as 
is evident in Aristotle’s Politics and its extensive historical recording of people’s 
attitudes toward kings and tyrants during the previous two centuries or more. 
The same is manifest in Xenophon’s dramatic presentation of the celebrated “ty¬ 
rant” Hiero of Syracuse and his regime during the period when “tyranny” was 
in least bad odor (Hiero or On Tyranny passim and most emphatically at 4.5,7.10), 
especially when contrasted with Xenophon’s presentation of the exalted view of 
kingship articulated by the archetypal Athenian gentleman, Ischomachus, in the 
Oeconomicus. 

This authentic original historical context of the Sophoclean presentation of 
Oedipus as a “tyrant” shows that the repeated designation of Oedipus and other 
rulers in the play as “tyrants” is fraught with negative (though not purely pe¬ 
jorative) connotations that must be reproduced if the original context is to be 
respected. Dawe has rightly laid stress on this in his commentary (esp. ad 541, 
873, 1095). The modern reader can easily discern that in Oedipus the Tyrant the 
terms “tyrant” and “tyranny” are more ambiguous—less purely pejorative—than 


late nineteenth century who all refer to the historical Greek “tyrants” as just that—tyrants, and to their 

regimes as tyrannies. There is no other standard or proper word in good English by which reference is 
made to the type of rule personified by Oedipus. 

3 For other examples of widespread Greek hostility to “tyrants” at this time, consider Xenophon, 
Hellenica 5.4.9, 5.4.13,6.4.32, and 7.3.4-12, especially 7. 
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they would be in a contemporary American play One of the great intended 
provocations to thought in the drama, we contend, is the challenge to readers to 
decide for themselves whether and to what extent there is truth in the key lines 
of the chorus that closely link hubris and tyranny (lines that become obscured 
and mutilated in existing translations: “Hubris begets a tyrant,” 873). Modern 
readers, in our judgment, should not be cut off from this Sophoclean challenge, 
anymore than from the numerous other profoundly thought-provoking Sopho¬ 
clean challenges and puzzles that can become visible in English only by a metic¬ 
ulously faithful rendition of his very words, in all their pregnant ambiguities and 
astounding twists and turns. 

Peter Ahrensdorf thanks Davidson College, the Earhart Foundation, and the 
National Endowment for the Humanities for their generous financial assistance. 
He also expresses his gratitude to the Boswell Fellowship Program and its found¬ 
ers, Thomas and Cheryl Boswell. A Boswell Family Faculty Fellowship permit¬ 
ted Peter Ahrensdorf the freedom to work on this project. Peter Ahrensdorf and 
Thomas Pangle both thank Roger Haydon, their editor at Cornell University 
Press, for his encouragement, advice, and assistance. Finally, we express our deep¬ 
est gratitude to our wives, Alejandra Ahrensdorf and Lorraine Pangle, for their 
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SOPHOCLES 
THE THEBAN PLAYS 


Introduction to 

Oedipus the Tyrant 


More than any other work of classical literature, Oedipus the Tyrant still moves 
and fascinates us. Across the span of twenty-five hundred years, the play stirs our 
minds, fires our imaginations, and troubles our hearts in a rich variety of ways. 
It is the greatest of psychological dramas, one that uncovers our darkest desires 
to violate the most universal taboos of incest and patricide. It is the first and still 
most novel murder mystery, in which the detective proves to be the murderer 
he seeks. It is the most profound of moral tragedies, in which the unwitting 
criminal would seem to be innocent and yet punishes himself most horribly in 
revulsion at his crimes. It is a theological drama, in which the man who bril¬ 
liantly solves the riddle of the monstrous Sphinx and thereby saves his city from 
destruction nevertheless suffers terribly at the hands of the inscrutable gods. It 
is a philosophical play, in which the hero’s free will struggles against invincible 
destiny, and his search for truth destroys him. 

As the title reminds us, however, the play is also a political drama. Sophocles 
presents all the psychological, dramatic, moral, philosophical, and religious prob¬ 
lems of the play within an emphatically political context. We tend to think of 
Oedipus as a private individual, within the private context of his family and his 
crimes against the family, as the son of Laius who killed Laius, as the son of Jocasta 
who married her, as the man who killed his father and slept with his mother. 
But the play identifies Oedipus, in the first place, as a ruler, the public-spirited 
ruler of Thebes, who identifies wholly with his city and is wholly devoted to its 
common good. Oedipus is first addressed in the play as “the master of my land” 
(14), and everyone in the play—even his wife, Jocasta—addresses Oedipus most 
frequently as “lord” (anax —fourteen times) 1 or “master” (three times); 2 he is 


1 103,276,285,616,631,649,689,697,746,770,834,852,1003,1173. 

2 1132, 1149, 1178; see also 14. 
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addressed only five times simply as “Oedipus.” 1 * 3 Oedipus opens the play by 
speaking of all of his Theban subjects—not just of his offspring—as his children 
(i, 6, 58). 4 He declares to the Theban priest that his soul groans for the whole 
city; and to Creon he explains that “for these here [the Theban elders] I bear 
more the grief than that concerning my own soul” (63—64; 93—94). Oedipus 
goes so far as to tell Teiresias that he does not care at all about his own destruc¬ 
tion as long as he saves the city (443). We learn in the opening scene that, once 
before, Oedipus saved Thebes from destruction at the hands of the Sphinx, and, 
as the play opens, he is seeking again to save Thebes, this time from a destructive 
plague (27—57). Oedipus soon learns that, according to the oracle at Delphi, he 
can put an end to the plague only if he finds and punishes the man who killed 
his predecessor, King Laius, and he solemnly resolves to do so (95—146). We see, 
then, that, to begin with, Oedipus acts entirely as a statesman rather than as a pri¬ 
vate individual. He sets out to solve a crime against the political community— 
regicide—not a crime against the family—patricide or incest—and he does so 
solely in order to save the political community. It is certainly true that, in his 
quest to solve this political crime in order to save his political community, Oedi¬ 
pus is eventually compelled to confront the horrors of his own atrocious crimes 
against the family, and also to grapple with great questions of moral responsibility, 
destiny, and the justice or injustice of the gods. But the play suggests that we must 
ponder the significance of those crimes and those questions by understanding 
them, in the first instance, within a political context. 

More specifically, Sophocles rivets our attention on the fact that Oedipus is a 
tyrant. The Greek title of Sophocles’ play is Oedipus the Tyrant, and he is referred 
to ten times in the play as “tyrant” (380, 408, 514, 535, 541, 588, 592, 873, 924, 
1095). Even though the title of the play is commonly translated as Oedipus the 
King, Oedipus is referred to as “king” only once in the Greek text (1202). 

We naturally recoil from thinking of Oedipus as a tyrant because tyranny is 
abhorrent—as Sophocles’ characters often declare in the Theban plays (“Hubris 
begets a tyrant”) 5 —and Sophocles portrays Oedipus with sympathy and even 
with admiration: 

For you came and liberated the Cadmean city from 

The harsh Songstress’s tribute which we were furnishing. (35—36) 

For it is you that this earth now 

Calls “savior,” on account of your zealous spirit in time before. (47—48) 


1 405, 646, 739,1073, 1422; see also 1195, 1207. Only once is Oedipus referred to as the son of Laius 

(1216). 

4 When, however, Oedipus speaks of children at the end of the play, he speaks only of his flesh and 

blood (1375.1406,1459,1480,1484,1493,1501,15ii;see also 1248,1257). See also Oedipus at Colonus 1. 

5 873. Consider as well Oedipus at Colonus 373, 419,449, 1338 and Antigone 60, 506,1056,1169. 
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It is true that, on two occasions in particular, Oedipus may appear excessively 
angry, first with the prophet Teiresias and then with Creon. But it is also true 
that Teiresias provokes this anger—an indignation Oedipus expresses especially 
on behalf of the city—first by refusing to help Oedipus solve the murder of Laius 
and thereby save Thebes from destruction from the plague, and then by making— 
as far as Oedipus can possibly know at this moment—outrageous and incompre¬ 
hensible accusations that Oedipus himself murdered Laius and is guilty of incest 
and patricide (see especially 320-323, 330-340, 350-361, 432-444). Similarly, 
inasmuch as Oedipus has no reason whatsoever to believe Teiresias’s damag¬ 
ing, public accusations against him—inasmuch as he believes that he knows that 
his parents are Polybus and Merope—it is not simply unreasonable for him to 
suspect Creon of conspiring against him. Creon is, in truth, the one man who 
might profit from these damaging, public accusations against the sitting ruler of 
Thebes: Creon is the man who urged Oedipus to summon Teiresias in the first 
place; Creon is the man who himself never investigated the murder of King Laius 
and who might have reasonably expected to succeed King Laius; 6 and Creon is 
the man who does eventually succeed Oedipus at the end of the play and acts 
as ruler of Thebes in both Oedipus at Colonus and Antigone. Moreover, even if 
one were to find fault with Oedipus’s harsh words toward Teiresias and Creon, it 
is important to note that Oedipus does not take any hostile action against either 
one: Oedipus does not act violently or “tyrannically” toward Teiresias or Creon. 

Furthermore, Oedipus did not come to power in the ordinary manner of ty¬ 
rants, by force or wealth or guile, but rather accepted the offer of power by the 
Theban people in recognition for having nobly saved their city from destruc¬ 
tion by the Sphinx (540—542, 380—389; see also Oedipus at Colonus 539—541). 
Oedipus does not rule through violence or even in an imperious manner but 
judiciously confers with his brother-in-law Creon (Oedipus the Tyrant 69—134, 
287—289), with the Theban elders (276-296, 646-672, 687—696), and with his 
wife, Jocasta (especially 577-580, 700, 771-773, 800, 861-862, 911-923, 950). 
Most importantly, Oedipus is praised throughout the play—by the Theban priest, 
by Creon, by the Theban elders, and by the Theban messenger—as a wise and 
effective ruler who is deeply devoted to the common good of his community 
(31-57, 103-104, 498-511, 689-696, 1197-1203, 1282-1283, 1524-1527). Yet, 
Oedipus is consistently spoken of and referred to as a “tyrant” throughout the 
play—by Teiresias (408), by Creon ( 514, 588, 592), by the Theban elders (873, 
1096), by the messenger from Corinth (924), and by Oedipus himself (380, 535, 
541). Oedipus is referred to as “king” only once, late in the play, only after it has 
been revealed that he is the son of King Laius (1202). 


6 287-289,555-556,126-141. 
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Oedipus does refer to Laius as “tyrant,” but he also refers to him as “king,” 
and he clearly indicates that Laius inherited the throne of Thebes by virtue of 
being a member of the royal family by birth (128, 799, 1043; 2 5 7, 264—268). 
That Oedipus speaks of Laius as both tyrant and king may reflect the broad 
meaning of the term “tyrant” in Greek. On the other hand, the fact that Oedi¬ 
pus speaks of Laius as both “tyrant” and “king” may primarily reflect his own 
political interest in blurring the distinction between one who has inherited the 
throne, as Laius did, and one who did not, as Oedipus did not. The Corinthian 
messenger does speak as though Oedipus will be named the tyrant of Corinth, 
now that the ruler Polybus is dead, even though Oedipus is ostensibly the son 
of Polybus (939—940). But the other Corinthians may already know what the 
messenger himself knows—namely, that Oedipus is not truly the son of Polybus 
and hence not the heir to the throne by royal blood (1016). 

Sophocles clearly distinguishes tyranny from kingship in his other Theban 
plays. Theseus, the hereditary ruler of Athens, is called “king” but never “tyrant” 
in Oedipus at Colonus (67). All references but one to Creon and to Oedipus’s sons 
as “tyrants” in the latter play seem pejorative—designating a selfish and harsh 
ruler (373,419,449,1338). The sole exception is Creon’s reference to himself as 
“tyrant” (851). In that case, Creon boasts of being a tyrant immediately after bra¬ 
zenly kidnapping Oedipus’s defenseless daughters and immediately before trying 
to kidnap the blind Oedipus while boasting of his own “hubris”: Creon’s use of 
the word “tyrant” effectively equates tyranny with violent and lawless rule (851, 
883). In Antigone, Creon, who inherits the throne indirectly, by virtue of being 
the uncle of Eteocles and the brother-in-law of Oedipus before him (162—174), 
is called “king” by the generally supportive chorus of Theban elders (155,1172); 
but he is called “tyrant” by such critics as Ismene (60), Antigone (506), Teiresias 
(1056), and the first messenger (1169). 

How, then, are we to understand Sophocles’ identification of Oedipus as 
a tyrant? To Sophocles’ democratic Athenian audience, the tyrant was an ob¬ 
ject of reproach and even hatred (see the “Translators’ Preface,” pp. xiv—xvi). 
Ought we simply to embrace the Athenians’ democratic hostility toward tyr¬ 
anny and take satisfaction in Oedipus’s downfall because he is a tyrant? Or 
ought we to take our bearings by the praise showered on Oedipus through¬ 
out the play, and consider that it may be possible to be an admirable tyrant, 
one who is wise and devoted to his political community (31-57, 103—104, 
497-511, 689-696, 1196-1203, 1282-1283, 1524-1527)? We might conclude 
that the term “tyrant” in the play is simply a neutral, descriptive term that refers 
to the fact that Oedipus came to power outside of the customary, traditional, 
legal conventions of the Theban hereditary monarchy. And yet, there is one cru¬ 
cial respect in which Oedipus proves to be “tyrannical” in the harshest meaning 
of the term: he violates the most sacred laws, those protecting the family, and 
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commits the most horrific of crimes by slaying his father and sleeping with his 
mother. 7 Through these crimes, Oedipus transgresses those divine laws— 

the laws— 

That stand high above, brought into being through heavenly 

Aether, and of whom Olympus 

Alone is the father; nor 

Were they from the mortal nature of men 

Begotten; nor shall forgetfulness 

Ever lay them to sleep. 

Great in these is the god, nor does He ever grow old! (865—872) 

Through these crimes, Oedipus exhibits the very hubris that, the Theban elders 
explain, “begets a tyrant” (873). In this light, on the very surface of the play, the 
criminal Oedipus seems the epitome of the lawless tyrant; and his demise would 
seem altogether just, a triumph of law over tyranny. 

And yet, precisely insofar as we take justice seriously, we are compelled to move 
beyond such a reading of the play, for Sophocles presents Oedipus, the man who 
committed these horrible crimes against the family, as a man deeply devoted to 
his family as well as to his city. As a young man who was heir to the throne of 
Corinth, Oedipus fled Corinth, and thereby apparently sacrificed all political 
power and ambition, in order to avoid fulfilling the prophecy of the Delphic Or¬ 
acle that he would slay his father and sleep with his mother (774—797, 822—833, 
991—1013). Oedipus evidently loves and reveres his wife, “dearest Jocasta,” and 
expresses what seems to be a profoundly paternal love for “what is dearest” to 
him, his daughters Antigone and Ismene (950, 772-773, 700, 800, 1458—1512). 
Most importantly, even though he did commit the crimes of patricide and incest, 
he did so altogether unwittingly, since he did not know and could not have possi¬ 
bly known that Laius was his father and Jocasta was his mother. 8 Given this igno¬ 
rance, Oedipus’s actions seem quite defensible. Once Oedipus hears the horrible 
prophecy from the Delphic Oracle, he makes every effort to avoid those whom 
he has every reason to believe are his true parents (787—797,994—1002). But those 
parents, he has always been told, are in Corinth, not Thebes (823—827). When 
a stranger—who turns out to be Laius—makes a violent and unprovoked attack 


7 Consider Plato, Republic 568d4~569C9, 57121-57537; Laws 838a4-ei. 

8 Before the events of this play, the only tangible reason Oedipus could possibly have for doubting 
that his true parents were Polybus and Merope is the claim of a drunken Corinthian—instantly denied by 
Polybus and Merope—that Polybus was not his father (774-789). Accordingly, Oedipus repeatedly insists 
in Oedipus at Colonus that since he committed patricide and incest unwittingly, he cannot justly be held 
responsible for these crimes (for example, 270-274, 521-523, 546-548, 962-999). 
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on him, Oedipus fights back and kills him (804-813; see also Oedipus at Colonus 
270-274, 521-523, 546-548,962-999). Oedipus then by chance arrives in The¬ 
bes and saves the suffering city from the monstrous Sphinx. When the Thebans 
gratefully offer him rule over them and propose that he marry the widow of the 
dead king—in order, one surmises, to strengthen the legitimacy of his rule— 
Oedipus assents (Oedipus at Colonus 525-526, 539-541; Oedipus the Tyrant 255- 
268). How, then, can it be just to punish this man who is in no way responsible for 
his crimes and who has striven so mightily to avoid committing them? 

We might conclude that Oedipus was punished by gods whose judgments 
are unsearchable and whose ways are inscrutable. On this reading, the gods 
exploit Oedipus’s righteous desire to avoid patricide and incest and manipulate 
him into leaving Corinth and encountering the Theban father and mother 
he never knew. Then, after allowing Oedipus to save Thebes from destruction 
by vanquishing the Sphinx, after inducing him to marry his mother unwit¬ 
tingly and to father and rear four children with her, and to reign successfully 
in Thebes for a number of years, the gods send a plague to devastate the city. 
Through the oracle at Delphi and through the prophet Teiresias, the gods then 
exploit Oedipus’s righteous desire to save his city from destruction from the 
plague and manipulate him into discovering that he has committed the very 
crimes he sought to avoid and into inflicting the punishment of blindness on 
himself. 

Sophocles’ play, however, does not seem to offer support for this reading, 
since no one in the play ever sets forth the view that the gods are mystical 
beings who cruelly inflict suffering on a righteous man and his innocent sub¬ 
jects and family. On the one hand, the chorus of Theban elders and Oedipus 
affirm the belief that the gods are just, protecting human beings, rewarding 
the good and punishing the wicked (151-167, 187-215, 863-872, 879-905; 
76-77, 80-81,135-136,145-146, 241-254, 269-275). “The god,” the chorus 
declares, “I shall never cease to hold as protector” (881-882). And Oedipus 
prays, for those Thebans who are just: “May the ally Justice and all the gods 
be present, in goodness, forever” (274-275). If we take that belief seriously, we 
must wonder whether the fate of Oedipus is not somehow deserved. Did the 
gods, in the final analysis, justly punish him? 

On the other hand, Jocasta expresses the belief that there are no gods, that 
prophecy is a sham art, and that fortune or chance rules human affairs rather 
than the gods: 

Now do not be concerned about these matters that you are speaking of, 

But listen to me and learn why, as regards you, 

There is nothing mortal that possesses the prophetic art. 

(707-709; see also 723-725, 857-858, 973,975) 
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Why should a human being fear, for whom the things of fortune 

Rule, and there is no clear foresight of anything? (977~978) 

This view is exceptional in the play, but there is some textual evidence to support its 
truth. To begin with, in contrast to other plays by Sophocles, we never actually see 
divine beings on stage. 9 We hear of the gods from prophets and oracles, but these 
appear to be fallible. Teiresias manifestly fails to solve the riddle of the Sphinx; and 
the oracle that Oedipus will kill both his father and his mother turns out to be partly 
false (390—398,438—442,1171—1178). Furthermore, purported mouthpieces of the 
gods appear to contradict one another in the play: the Delphic Oracle pronounces 
to Creon that many killed Laius, but Teiresias declares that only Oedipus killed him 
(106—107, 305—309, 350-353,362). Teiresias does know of the crimes of Oedipus, 
but it is possible that he has heard of these, not from Apollo, but from the herdsman 
who ultimately reveals them to Oedipus. Finally, we never learn that the plague ends 
after Oedipus punishes himself; hence we never learn with certainty that the plague 
was in truth a punishment sent by the gods. Chance plays such a seemingly crucial 
role in the play—the Corinthian drunk who blurts out that Oedipus may not be 
the child of Polybus (779), the encounter of Oedipus with Laius (of all people!), the 
arrival of Oedipus in Thebes (of all places!), the Theban who witnesses the killing 
of Laius just happens to be the very man who saved the baby Oedipus, Polybus just 
happens to die on this very day, and the messenger from Corinth just happens to be 
the very man who gave the baby Oedipus to Polybus 1 "—that it is difficult to avoid 
suspecting that the plague itself is a chance event (as Jocasta implies at 977—978), 
rather than a punishment sent by the gods. 11 Now, if we take seriously the belief 
that there are no gods, or that they do not intervene in human affairs, we must also 
wonder whether Oedipus is not responsible for his fate. Indeed, Oedipus responds 
to the plague by sending Creon to the oracle at Delphi, sending for the prophet 
Teiresias, and investigating the murder of Laius. And Oedipus responds to the dis¬ 
covery that he is the son of Jocasta and Laius by punishing himself. By encouraging 
us to take seriously the possibility that either there are just gods who govern human 
affairs or that there are no gods and we human beings are on our own, the play 
points us toward the perplexing view that Oedipus, one way or another, is, at least in 
some sense, responsible for his own downfall. In order to understand this possibility, 


9 See Ajax 1—133 and Philoctetes 1409-1471. 

10 Teiresias even suggests that Oedipus’s solving of the riddle of the Sphinx was due to chance (442). 
Consider as well 52—53. 

11 If the play was composed after the plague that befell Athens toward the beginning of the Pelopon¬ 
nesian War, Sophocles may have been at least aware of the view—set forth, for example, by his contempo¬ 
rary Thucydides—that it was a manifestation of the harshness of nature rather than the wrath of the gods 
(Thucydides 2.54). 
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and in order to pinpoint the questions that surround it, let us return once again to 
the surface of the play and first to its title: Oedipus the Tyrant. 

Oedipus becomes the tyrant of Thebes by answering the riddle of the Sphinx 
and thereby vanquishing the monster and saving the city. Sophocles does not 
tell us the content of the riddle in this or any other extant play of his. Indeed, 
the first account we have of the riddle comes from a writer who lived centuries 
later, in the first century BC. 12 Sophocles instead focuses our attention on Oe¬ 
dipus’s victory over the Sphinx as the defining act of his political career (31—57, 
507—510, 1197—1203). It is thanks to that victory—not to birth or force or 
wealth or guile (540—542)—that Oedipus ascends to the summit of power in 
Thebes. Moreover, Oedipus’s heroic victory over the monster elevates him to the 
ranks of such Sophoclean heroes as Heracles and Theseus, who also vanquished 
monsters. 13 But Oedipus’s victory is cerebral, a victory of brains over brawn. He 
answers the riddle and thereby bests the Sphinx through the sheer force of his 
mind. Furthermore, and perhaps most importantly, Oedipus’s victory over the 
Sphinx is a victory of human reason over (purportedly) divine revelation, for 
Oedipus succeeded in answering a riddle that Teiresias, the prophet of Apollo, 
undeniably failed to answer. Oedipus declares to Teiresias: 

For come, say, how are you clearly a prophet? 

How was it that when the Dog of song [the Sphinx] was here, 

You did not speak out a word of salvation for these townsmen? 

And indeed, the riddle was not for any man who just happened along 
To solve, but rather needed a prophet! 

As regards it, you were not conspicuous in knowing anything, 

Either from the bird omens, or from the gods; but I came— 

Oedipus, the one who knows nothing!—and put an end to it, 

Hitting the mark by my judgment, not learning anything 

from birds! (390—398) 

Oedipus here appears to deny both the veracity of and also the need for prophets 
and oracles. Reason, human reason, suffices for protecting political communities 
from the most terrible, monstrous threats. Indeed, Oedipus suggests here that, 
given the power of reason, human beings have no need for divine light, divine 
wisdom, and hence, it would seem, for divine law, of any kind. 14 


12 Diodorus Siculus 4.63-64: “What is that thing which, while still being the same, is two-legged, 
three-legged, and four-legged?” 

13 Trackman Women 1-41, 555-577, 680-722, 831-840, 1010-1014, 1058-1061, 1089-1 hi, 1162- 
1163; Philoctetes 1418-1420; Oedipus at Colottus 562-569; Plutarch, Theseus 6-20. 

14 For a more pious account of Oedipus’s victory over the Sphinx, see the Theban priests version at 
31-39,46-53. 
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The deepest meaning of Oedipus’s “tyrannical” rule, then, is not that it is a 
rule of brute force—it is not—nor even that it is a rule of one man, but that it is 
a form of rule that is purely rational and hence free from the constraints imposed 
by convention, tradition, and law—human or divine. The rationalistic, enlightened 
character of Oedipus’s rule manifests itself in a number of ways. Oedipus is the 
ruler of Thebes even though he is not—as far as anyone knows—a member of the 
royal house of Thebes or even a native Cadmean (14, 255—268). His rule, then, is 
implicitly based on a rejection of the conventional view that only native members 
of a community can be counted on to love it and to sacrifice for it (see, for exam¬ 
ple, 322—323 ; Antigone 198—206). Oedipus also ascends to the rule of Thebes even 
though he is a young man, in his early twenties at most, with a mother still young 
enough to bear four more children. As the announcement of the death of Polybus 
during the play underscores, in the ordinary course of things, if Oedipus had not 
left Corinth, he would not have become ruler until now, when he is a man in his 
mid- to late thirties (Oedipus the Tyrant 939-942). Customarily, gifted young men 
like Oedipus must be ruled by older men like Laius, Polybus, and Creon because, 
according to custom, convention, and tradition, wisdom is equated with age (see, 
for example, Antigone 726-727). Yet, by virtue of his wisdom in solving the riddle 
of the Sphinx, young Oedipus ascends to the throne of Thebes. 

The “tyrannical” rule of Oedipus, then, represents the elevation of reason 
over blood, age, and, above all, (ostensibly) divine wisdom and law. The chorus of 
Theban elders champions the conventional view that the gods—led by Zeus, the 
lord “over all things,” whose rule is “deathless, everlasting”—rule over human 
beings, protect them, provide them with laws, and reveal their will to humans 
through oracles and prophets ( Oedipus the Tyrant 904—905, 497-499, 158-167, 
188-215, 863—872, 879-903). Accordingly, the elders hail Teiresias as “the di¬ 
vine prophet, in whom alone among mortals there grows by nature the truth” 
(298—299). The conventional piety of the Theban elders is shared by the Theban 
rulers who precede and succeed Oedipus. During the rule of Laius, the influence 
of oracles and prophets was so great that they persuaded the king and queen to 
kill their only child and to remain childless (711-722, 1173—1176). Teiresias was 
honored at that time, and King Laius betook himself to consult the oracle at 
Delphi (558—563, 114-115). At the end of the play, when Creon—whose piety 
was already evident when he advised Oedipus to send for the prophet Teiresias 
(284-289, 555—557)—emerges as Oedipus’s successor, he pointedly stresses that, 
in sharp contrast to Oedipus, he will act only after he has sought divine guidance: 

That is what I would do, know well, if it were not that first 

The god must be consulted, to learn what ought to be done. 

Yes, and now you too will put faith in the god! 

(1438-1439, 1445; see also 1422-1431, 1515-1520) 
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In Oedipus at Colonus we learn that Creon and Oedipus’s sons Eteocles and 
Polyneices closely consult and faithfully heed oracles and prophets (385-420, 
1291-1300); and in Antigone Creon declares that he has always obeyed the 
prophet Teiresias (991-995). The rulers who precede and follow Oedipus, then, 
are deeply pious men who are themselves more or less continuously governed by 
oracles and prophets. 

Oedipus, in contrast, until the final days of his reign, evidently rules without 
consulting oracles and prophets. His rule is inaugurated by his victory over the 
prophet Teiresias in answering the riddle of the Sphinx. Apparently skeptical of 
the veracity of Teiresias s prophetic powers, Oedipus does not consult him during 
the fifteen or so years of his rule until the plague comes (390—398, 558—565). 
When the plague arrives and threatens Thebes with destruction, Oedipus turns 
to the Delphic Oracle only as a last resort, when his reason has ruled out all other 
possible solutions to the crisis (65—72). Only thereafter does he turn to Teiresias 
for help, and then only at Creon’s urging (288—289). The hallmark of Oedipus’s 
rule, then, is its reliance on reason rather than prophecy—its rationalism. His 
tyranny represents a rebellion against the rule of oracles and prophets. Under 
his rule, his wife, Jocasta, dares to deny—publicly—the veracity of oracles and 
prophets (707—709). She later goes further, to declare that fortune or chance, 
rather than gods, governs human affairs (977—978). Although Oedipus does not 
go quite this far, he does at one point publicly deny the truth of the Delphic 
Oracle and of prophets as a whole: 

Why indeed, oh wife, should anyone inquire 

Of the hearth of the Pythian prophet, or of the 

Clamoring birds above—according to which interpreters, I 

Was going to kill my father? (964-967) 

But anyway, Polybus has gathered the oracles that were present 

And laid them in Hades, worthless! (971-972) 

Oedipus’s rule, we may surmise, represents a kind of experiment in political en¬ 
lightenment. Religious figures are banished from the halls of power, religion is 
separated from politics, and reason rather than divine prophecy or divine law is the 
ruler’s only star and compass. The focus of Oedipus’s reign is on the good of the 
human political community rather than on appealing to and appeasing the gods— 
as, for example, Laius sought to appease the gods by slaying his son. Accordingly, in 
his scene with the prophet Teiresias, Oedipus refers seven times to the city (polis), 
whereas Teiresias—who describes himself as a slave to Apollo—never refers to the 
city and its suffering as a result of the plague and refuses to help Oedipus solve the 
murder of Laius so as to end that suffering (302, 312, 322, 331,340, 383,4435410). 
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The most distinctive feature of Oedipus’s tyranny, then, is its humanistic political 
rationalism; and any attempt to understand the significance of his downfall must 
grapple with this fact. 

Reflecting on Oedipus’s humanistic political rationalism helps us to pinpoint 
key questions regarding the play as a whole and regarding Oedipus’s possible 
responsibility for his downfall in particular. In the first place, does Oedipus’s at¬ 
tempt to rule without guidance from the gods ultimately provoke the righteous 
wrath of the gods? Is Oedipus too bold, does he go too far, when he seeks to 
rule in defiance of the conventional reverence for blood, age, and the divine? Is 
not his tyranny, although public-spirited and humane, hubristic in its attempt to 
rule independently of convention and law, human or divine? Is this the deepest 
meaning of the link between his tyranny and his crimes? Even though he com¬ 
mitted patricide and incest unwittingly, do those violations of the most sacred 
of laws somehow follow inexorably from the rationalistic attempt to rule apart 
from law? 

On the other hand, it is striking that the action of the play opens with the 
hitherto rationalistic tyrant consulting the oracle at Delphi and the prophet 
of Apollo. Indeed, the chain of events that leads to Oedipus’s downfall begins 
with his sudden turn to piety. It is the Delphic Oracle that directs him to solve 
the murder of Laius in order to end the plague destroying Thebes, and it is his 
consequent quest to solve that murder by consulting, first, Teiresias—rather 
than by questioning the sole eyewitness to the murder, or even his wife—that 
leads him to discover his incest and patricide and then to punish himself. 15 The 
question arises, then, Does Oedipus’s rationalism lead to his downfall, or is it 
instead his abandonment of his rationalism that leads to his downfall? Why does 
Oedipus suddenly turn for guidance to the oracles and the prophets, whose 
wisdom he has apparently doubted ever since he vanquished the Sphinx by his 
own wits alone? Does the immensity of the destruction wrought by the plague 
drive Oedipus to desperation and hence to the abandonment of his political 
rationalism in favor of a prayerful reliance on the gods and their prophets 
(76-77, 80-81, 132-136, 145-146, 241-254, 269-275, 303-304)? Might the 
plague, raising as it does the specter of the annihilation of the city, force Oe¬ 
dipus to recognize a certain impotence in rationalism when confronted by 
human suffering and mortality? Or might Oedipus’s turning to the gods in 
this crisis underscore a certain shallowness in his own rationalism, a certain 
unwillingness on his part in particular to face the often cruel world that reason 
reveals? 


15 Compare 276-289 (and 555-557) with 116-123 and 698-862, especially 754-768. 
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In the course of the play, Oedipus abandons not only his rationalism but also 
his single-minded devotion to the good of Thebes. Oedipus mentions the city 
(polis) ten times up through his confrontation with Teiresias, but he refers to it 
only on one occasion thereafter and never in the second half of the play (4, 64, 
72, 303,312, 322, 331, 340, 383,443,629). What is more, Oedipus refers to the 
plague and the suffering it is causing repeatedly up to and including his quarrel 
with Teiresias, but he alludes to it only once thereafter and never in the second 
half of the play (58-69, 93 “ 94 , 216-218, 300-315, 330-331, 671-672). Finally, 
while Oedipus focuses his efforts on solving the regicide of Laius—a crime 
against the city and according to the Delphic Oracle the cause of the plague 
that is destroying the city—during the first two-thirds of the play, during the last 
third of the play he focuses on discovering who his true parents are and whether 
he is guilty of incest and patricide, which are crimes against the family and, as 
such, unrelated to the plague destroying the city. So decisive is the shift in Oe¬ 
dipus’s focus away from the suffering of the city and toward his questions about 
his family that, at the climax of the play, when he finally has the opportunity to 
examine the only eyewitness to the murder of King Laius, he declines to ask any 
questions at all about the regicide—the ostensible cause of the plague destroying 
the city—but instead asks only about the identity of his own parents (compare 
836-862 with 1037—1085 and 1119-1182). What accounts for Oedipus’s trans¬ 
formation from a wholly public-spirited ruler to a man wholly concerned with 
his birth and family? Does Sophocles mean to suggest that the human concern 
for one’s family and one’s familial identity naturally runs deeper than one’s pub¬ 
lic, political concerns? Or is Oedipus’s forgetting of the city and his responsi¬ 
bilities to it a moral failing—a sign of a certain hard-hearted selfishness—that 
somehow manifests itself in his downfall? 

Sophocles’ play highlights the central role Oedipus plays in his own downfall. 
In Homer’s version of the story of Oedipus, his wife kills herself after discover¬ 
ing the incest and patricide, but Oedipus himself continues to rule and eventually 
dies in battle (Odyssey 11.271-280; Iliad 23.679-680). In Sophocles, Oedipus 
responds to the discovery of his crimes by first attempting to kill Jocasta and then 
blinding himself (1252-1279). Why does Oedipus blame Jocasta and himself for 
crimes that were committed unwittingly? Does he not act unjustly by holding 
his wife and himself responsible for actions that were involuntary? Moreover, 
why does he attempt to kill Jocasta? Does he do so in a fit of piety, in order to 
fulfill the ancient prophecy, reported to him by the herdsman, that he would 
slay both his parents (1175—1176)? Oedipus’s blame of Jocasta for their incest is 
especially bewildering, inasmuch as she never received any oracular warning 
whatsoever concerning incest and never had any reason to doubt the death of 
her son (1255-1257, 1360-1363, 1397; 1171-1176). Is incest so monstrous a 
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crime that it demands punishment, even if those who committed it did so un¬ 
consciously? 16 On the other hand, doesn’t Sophocles temper or even undercut 
the abstract horror and indignation we may feel toward incest by presenting sym¬ 
pathetically the loving relations between Oedipus and Jocasta, and also between 
Oedipus and his daughters? 17 

By blinding himself, Oedipus seals his doom. Had he abdicated power and 
gone into exile, he—still a relatively young man, in his thirties—would have 
been able to fend for himself as he did once before when he left Corinth. By 
blinding himself, Oedipus renders himself altogether helpless and dependent on 
the assistance of his children. Rather than leaving them to the protection of their 
uncle Creon, Oedipus ultimately induces Antigone to join him in exile, to care 
for her helpless father and to expose herself to great harm (consider 1522 and 
Oedipus at Colonus as a whole). Why, then, does he make the decision, ultimately 
harmful to himself and his loved ones, to blind himself? If he wishes to punish 
himself, why not kill himself, as the chorus suggests (1367-1368)? Does he blind 
himself in a spasm of pious zeal, to fulfill the prophecy of Teiresias (1454—1456)? 
Does Oedipus refrain from suicide out of fear of divine punishment in Hades, 
as he explains to the chorus (1369—1374)? But, then, does his piety lead him to 
harm his loved ones needlessly? 

Oedipus’s blinding of himself highlights vividly and unforgettably his renun¬ 
ciation of reason. The man who solved the riddle of the Sphinx by his own wits 
alone, and thereby bested the blind prophet who relied entirely on the gods for 
guidance, ends up blinding himself. Oedipus repents of his effort to steer his life 
by reason alone and throws himself on the mercy of the gods. Indeed, Oedipus 
explains to the chorus that he wishes he could have eliminated his hearing as 
well as his sight so that he might not even think about the evils he has done 
(1386—1390,1409). But, does Sophocles present this renunciation of reason to us 
as exemplary? Does he seek to point us beyond the humane rationalism of the 
early Oedipus to the divine wisdom of the blind Teiresias? Or does not the poet, 
through this magnificent play, rather invite us to reason about the timeless tale of 
Oedipus the Tyrant ? 


16 For accounts in the play of the horrors of incest, consider 366-367,415-425,457—460,1240—1257, 
1360-1366,1403-1408,1496-1499. 

' 7 Consider 577-580, 700, 772-773,800, 862, 950; 1462-1514, 1522. 
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Characters 

Oedipus [tyrant of Thebes] 1 
Elderly Priest of Zeus 
Creon [brother of Jocasta] 

Chorus of old Theban men 
Teiresias [aged seer] 

Jocasta [wife of Oedipus] 

Messenger [from Corinth] 

Servant of Laius 
Messenger [from Thebes] 

Oedipus: Oh children, young nurslings of ancient Cadmus, 2 
Whatever are these seats you have thronged to take, 

Wreathed, and with suppliant olive branches? 

The city teems with incense, and 

With paeans 3 for health, simultaneously with lamentations. 5 

And I, having deemed it just, children, not through messengers, 

Not through others, to hear, have myself thus come: 

He who is famous in name to all as Oedipus. 

But do you speak, elder—since by nature it is fitting for you to 
Speak on behalf of these: in what disposition do you sit here? 10 

In fear, or in affectionate longing? I am willing 


1 Bracketed material lacks manuscript authority. 

2 The name of the hero who founded Thebes, and hence also a name for the city itself. 

3 Hymns to Apollo, in times of danger, especially in battle and disease. 
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To gratify you in every way; for I would be hard-hearted 
Not to pity such supplication as this. 

Elderly Priest Oh Oedipus, the master of my land! 

of Zeus: You see us, of such an age as we are, seated 15 

At your altars: some who are not yet for a long flight 
Strong enough; others who are priests weighed down 
with old age. 

I am of Zeus, and these here are 

Select unmarried youths. The rest of the tribe are seated, 
wreathed, 

In supplication in the agoras, before the twin temples 

of Pallas Athena, 20 

And at the prophetic ash of Ismenus. 4 
For the city—as you yourself perceive—already 
Makes all-too-heavy weather, and can her head 
No longer lift above the bloodred swell; 

The land is blighted in its buds ready to bear fruit; 25 

Blighted in its offspring of grazing cattle herds, 

And in the barrenness of the women. And the fever¬ 
bringing god, 

Most hateful Plague, strikes the city, 

Emptying the Cadmean house and 

Enriching dark Hades with lamentations and groans. 30 

Now, as equal to the gods you are not put by me, nor by 
These children, when we sit here in supplication at the 
hearths; 

But, as first among men, in the vicissitudes of life, 

We do judge you to be, and also in dealings with the 
divinities. 

For you came and liberated the Cadmean city from 3 5 

The harsh Songstress’s 5 tribute which we were furnishing—and 
This without learning from us, or being taught by us, any 
special lore; 

But by the help of a god, 

As is said and believed, you put straight our life. 

And now, oh head most powerful in every way of Oedipus! 40 
We all supplicate you, 

To find some defense for us—either by hearing some 


4 One of the two rivers of Thebes; “the prophetic ash” seems to refer to some sort of sacrifice at the river. 

5 The Sphinx. 
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Utterance of the gods, or by something you know from a man; 

Since it is for those who are experienced, I observe, that 

The putting together of deliberations is especially vigorous. 45 

Come, oh best of mortals! Set the city upright again! 

Come, take care! For it is you that this earth now 

Calls “savior,” on account of your zealous spirit in time before. 

Let it not be our memory of your rule 

That we stood upright, and then fell; 50 

Rather, that we were safe in this city, set upright again. 

With a favorable bird omen, luck was what in time before 
You gave us; in the present, become the same! 

For if indeed you will rule the land which you dominate, 

It is nobler to dominate it with men, than when empty. 55 

For neither tower nor ship amount to anything 
Bereft of men dwelling within. 

Oedipus: Oh you pitiable children! To me known, and not unknown, 

Are the things that you have come longing for: I know well that 
You are all ill, and that yet in your illness 60 

There is no one among you who is as ill as I. 

For your pain comes only to each one himself, 

And to no one else; but my soul 

Groans for the city and for myself and for you simultaneously. 

So you are not awakening me as one lying asleep in bed. 65 

But know that I have indeed wept many tears, 

And have traveled many paths in the wandering of my prudence. 

And what I have found through investigation to be the sole cure, 

This I have acted upon. For the child of Menoeceus, 

Creon, my brother-in-law, 70 

I have sent to the Pythian abode of Phoebus, 6 to learn what 
I might do or what I might say, so that I may defend this city. 

And the date now, measured by the time passed, 

Troubles me, as to how he fares. For it is beyond what 

Is reasonable that he is away—more than the appointed time. 75 

But when he arrives, I would be wicked 

If I did not do the whole extent of whatever the god may reveal. 

Priest: But you speak with beautiful timing, since these here have just 

Informed me of the approach of Creon! 

Oedipus: Oh Lord Apollo, may he with saving fortune 80 

Come, bright as are his eyes! 


6 The “Pythian abode” is Delphi; Phoebus, an epithet of Apollo, means “radiant.” 
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Priest: 

Well, my guess is that he brings what is pleasing, since otherwise 
He would not come thus—head crowned with flowering laurel. 


Oedipus: 

We’ll know soon. For he’s about within hearing distance. 

Lord! My in-law, child of Menoeceus! 

What pronouncement of the god do you come bringing to us? 

85 

Creon: 

A noble one. For I say that even hardships, if fortune 

Should have them turn out right, would bring entire good 



fortune. 


Oedipus: 

What sort of word is this? For neither emboldened nor 

In trepidation am I, by this present speech at least. 

90 

Creon: 

If you choose to hear with these close by, 

I am prepared to speak—but also after going inside. 


Oedipus: 

Speak out before all!—because, for these here I bear more 

The grief than that concerning my own soul. 


Creon: 

I would tell what things I heard from the god: 

Lord Phoebus clearly has commanded us 

To drive out of the land the pollution which has been 

95 


nourished 



In this earth, and not to foster it, thus making it incurable. 


Oedipus: 

With what sort of purification? What is the character of the 



trouble? 


Creon: 

By banishment, or, with slaughter, slaughter again dissolving: 
Since this blood brings the storm upon the city. 

100 

Oedipus: 

Of what man does He reveal this fortune? 


Creon: 

There was once, oh lord, a Laius who was authoritative 

Over this land, before you straightened out the city. 


Oedipus: 

I know well, by report—for I never actually saw him. 

105 

Creon: 

As regards this death, He now clearly commands 

Retribution for the perpetrators. 


Oedipus: 

But where on earth are they? Where will be found 

This poorly witnessed trail of ancient guilt? 


Creon: 

In this land, He declares. He who is sought 

Can be caught; that which is not searched out escapes. 

110 

Oedipus: 

Was it within house walls, or out in the fields, or 

In another part of the earth that Laius encountered this 



slaughter? 


Creon: 

Having announced that he was going to inquire of the 
oracle, he 

Did not ever return home again as he left. 

115 
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Oedipus: 
Creon: 

Oedipus: 

Creon: 

Oedipus: 

Creon: 

Oedipus: 

Creon: 

Oedipus: 


Priest: 


Was there no messenger, or no fellow traveler of the road 
Who knew, and from whom one could usefully learn? 

They died, all except one who fled in fear, 

And could express clearly nothing except one thing of what 
he knew. 

What was it? One thing might uncover many that could 
be learned, 

If we might take a small beginning of hope. 

He reported that robbers fell upon them, killing not 
With the strength of one, but with many hands. 

So how would a robber, unless for money 

He were involved in some intrigue here, have been so daring? 

Such were the suspicions. But when Laius perished, 

No defender arose, amid the evils. 

What evil was the obstacle, when the tyranny 

Had thus fallen, that prevented attaining knowledge of this? 

The Sphinx of riddling song induced us to inquire into the 
Things at our feet, and to let go what was unclear. 

But I myself shall bring clarity back, from the beginning. 

For worthily has Phoebus, and worthily have you, 

Been so concerned for this dead one; 

So that you will justly see me too as an ally 
Effecting retribution for this earth and at the same time 
for the god. 

For not on behalf of removed loved ones, 

But myself, on my own behalf, will remove this abomination. 
For whoever it was who killed that man 
Might be willing to take retribution with such a hand on 
me as well! 

So by aiding that man I benefit myself. 

But as quickly as you can, children, 

Get up from the seats, and take away these suppliant boughs. 
And let someone else assemble here the Cadmean populace, 
Since I am taking care of everything. For either we will 
become 

Manifestly of good fortune, with the god, or manifestly fallen. 

Children, let’s stand up. For it was for the sake of these things, 
That this man is now announcing, that we came hither. 

And may Phoebus, the one who has delivered these prophecies, 
Also arrive as savior and arrester of the plague! 


120 
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Chorus: Oh sweet-worded Utterance of Zeus ! 7 Whoever 

Are You, Who from Pytho , 8 * abundant-in-gold 
To splendid Thebes comes? 

I am racked with a fearful mind, 

Quivering with anxiety— 

Delian Paean,invoked by the cry! 

And I gather in dreadful awe around You. 155 

What debt from me—either new or such as will fall due as the 
Seasons revolve—do You exact? Tell me, oh Child of 
golden Hope, 

Immortal pronouncement! 

I call first upon You, Daughter of Zeus, immortal Athena! 

And then upon You, Her Sister, You Who possess the land— 160 

Artemis!—Who upon a round throne in the agora is seated, 

In goodly fame; and upon Phoebus the far shooter: Oh! 

Trio of protectors, make Yourselves manifest to me! 

If ever in previous disasters 

Rising up for the city, 165 

You carried out an expulsion of the flame of woe, 

Come also now! 

Alas! Countless are the sufferings I bear! 

My people are all sick; 

Nor is there for a single person a weapon of thought 170 

By which one may defend oneself. 

For neither do the crops of the famous soil grow, 

Nor do the women rise up from labor with 
Prayerful cry of thanks for children; 

But you might witness one after the other, 175 

Like a well-winged bird, 

Stronger than irresistible fire, 

Flocking toward the shore of the evening god. 10 

The city is perishing in countless numbers! 

Unpitied offspring lie at our feet, 180 


7 Here Apollo’s oracle, personified as itself a divinity, is spoken of as deriving ultimately from Zeus, 
Apollo’s superior; see similarly 498—499 below. 

8 I.e., Delphi. 

y Apollo, who is here invoked as “Delian” because the island of Delos was an especially sacred sanc¬ 
tuary of his, and as “ Paean” after the hymns sung to him. 

10 Hades, the god of the underworld, to which the shades of the dead fly. 
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Death-carrying, unlamented. 

Wives and gray-haired mothers, 

From all sides, at the edge of the altar 
Groan as suppliants 

In mournful toils. 185 

And in the vicinity, the mournful voice sings clearly the Paean: 

In response to which, oh Golden Daughter of Zeus, 

Send protection, fair in countenance! 

And let raging Ares, 

Who now, 190 

Without His bronze shields, 

Confronts me with fever and surrounding cries, 

Turn tail in retreat— 

Beyond the borders of the land of my fathers, either to the great 
Mansion of Amphitrite, 11 195 

Or to those hostile-to-anchorings 
Thracian waves! 

For there is completion, if night lets something go; 

This comes to pass in the day. 

Let Him [Ares], oh You Who guide the force 200 

Of the fire-bearing lightning— 

Oh Father Zeus—be destroyed by Your thunderbolt! 

Lycian Lord! 12 I would that Your 
Shafts from the bowstring woven of gold 

Would shower down, as irresistible 205 

Defenses standing before us, alongside the fiery torches 

Of Artemis, with which 

She darts through the Lycian mountains. 

And I invoke Him with the golden hair band, 

After Whom this land is named— 210 

Bacchus, of wine!— 

Accompanied by the sacred cry of the Maenads, 13 
To approach, flaming with his 
Flashing [a word is missing here] 

Torch—against the god who is without honor among the gods! 14 215 


11 The Atlantic Ocean (Amphitrite is the sea goddess, and wife of Poseidon). 

12 Apollo, invoked as “Lycian” apparently because of his close association here with Artemis, who 
frequented Lycia. 

13 Reveling nymphs and women who accompanied and celebrated Bacchus. 

14 Ares, god of war. 
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Oedipus: You pray; and in regard to the things concerning which 
you pray, 

If you are willing to listen to, and accept, my words, 
and minister 

To your illness, you shall receive strong help, and a lifting 
of evils. 

What I have to announce comes from one who is a 
stranger to the report, 

And a stranger to the deed that was done. For I would not 220 

Have been long on the track, before I grasped something 
that added up. 

But now, since I became a townsman among the city’s 
townsmen later, 

To all of you Cadmeans I proclaim the following things: 

Whoever among you knows 

By what man was slain Laius the son of Labdacus, 225 

This man I order to indicate everything to me. 

And if he is afraid, that by taking the charge on himself, 

[A line is missing] 

Himself against himself. For he will suffer no other 
Hateful thing except safe exile from this land. 

And if, again, someone knows that another, or someone from 230 
Another land, is the slayer, let him not be silent. For 
I will make him gain, and there will be gratitude besides. 

But if, on the other hand, you remain silent, and if 
someone out of fear 

Seeks to keep this announcement away from some loved 
one or from 

Himself—then, what I shall do concerning these things he 

should 235 

Hearken to from me: this man I forbid—whoever he may be— 

In this land, which I dominate and whose seats of power 
I distribute, 

To be received, or to be addressed by anyone, 

Or to be given a share in prayers or sacrifices to the gods, 

Or to receive distribution of sacred water. 240 

He is to be thrust out of every house, as a pollution to us— 

As the Pythian oracle of the god 
Has just now revealed to me. 

I thus become an ally with the divinity 

And the dead man. 245 
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And I pray that the perpetrator, whether he has escaped notice 
Alone, or whether having acted with others, 

May wear out his life in wretched fate, evilly, as he is evil. 

And I further pray that if he be a sharer in the hearth of my 

Halls, with my knowledge, 250 

That I suffer the things that I have just cursed these with. 

And upon you I lay the responsibility, to see that all these things 
Be fulfilled, for my sake, and for the sake of the god, and 
for this 

Land thus in barrenness, and abandoned by the gods, ruined. 

Nor, even if the deed were not pursued by the god, 255 

Would it have been reasonable for you thus to let it go 
unpurified, 

Given that it involved the destruction of the best man, 
even the king; 

No, it was to be searched out. And now since I am in charge, 

Having the ruling offices that that man held before, 

And having the marriage bed and wife of the same seed, 15 260 

And sharing in the same children, if that man’s offspring 
Had not been unfortunate—if they had grown 
(But now chance weighed on that man’s head)— 

On account of these things, I—even as if for my own 
father— 

Wage the fight on his behalf, and I will go to any lengths 265 

In seeking the capture of the one whose hand perpetrated 
the murder: 

For the sake of the child of Labdacus, and of Polydorus, and 

Of Cadmus before him, and of ancient Agenor. 16 

And for those who do not do these things, I pray that the gods 

Not allow them any husbandry of the land, 270 

Nor children from their wives, 

But that they perish by this very death, or by worse than this! 

But to you other Cadmeans, to as many as find 
These things acceptable, may the ally Justice 

And all the gods be present, in goodness forever. 275 


15 In a lurid foreshadowing, Sophocles has Oedipus use a peculiarly strong term for a shared, and 
hence kindred, wife: homosporos ; the word is used again, in the same sense, by the prophet Teresias cursing 
Oedipus at 460. The word elsewhere means “from the same parentage.” 

16 Agenor was the father of Cadmus, whose son was Polydorus, whose son was Labdacus, grandfather 
of Oedipus. 
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Chorus: 


Oedipus: 

Chorus: 

Oedipus: 

Chorus: 


Oedipus: 


Chorus: 

Oedipus: 

Chorus: 

Oedipus: 

Chorus: 

Oedipus: 

Chorus: 


Oedipus: 


As you have put me on oath, thus, lord, will I speak. 

For I was not the killer, nor am I able to point out 
The killer. But as regards the investigation, it belongs to 
Phoebus, 

Who enjoined it, to tell this, whoever it was who is the doer. 

You have spoken just things. But to compel the gods 280 

When They are unwilling is not in the power of a single man. 

I would like to say what is, in my opinion, second-best after this. 

And even the third best do not omit, so as not to tell me. 

I know that on behalf of the Lord Phoebus, in seeing 
these things, 

It is especially the lord Teiresias—oh lord!—who would 285 

Permit one to learn the clearest, if one were to inquire 
about these matters. 

But neither have I been negligent in doing this. 

For I have, on Creon s suggestion, dispatched a pair of 
emissaries; 

And it amazes me that he is not here, after so long a time. 

Besides, the other reports are faint and old. 290 

What ones are you talking about? I inquire into every 
account! 

It was said that he died at the hands of certain wayfarers. 

I too heard that. But no one sees the witness. 

And if he is at all fearful, at any rate, 

He would not remain, after hearing your curses! 295 

He who is not frightened at the deed will not be afraid 
of a word. 

But here present is one to refute him; for they come 
Thus conducting the divine prophet, in whom 
Alone among mortals there grows by nature the truth. 

Oh Teiresias who surveys all things, the teachable and 300 

The unspeakable, the things of the heavens and those 
treading the earth: 

The city, even if you cannot see, you must all the same know, 

Is beset with plague—from which you 

Alone, lord, we discover to be the protector and savior. 

For Phoebus (in case you haven’t heard from the messengers) 305 
Has sent a mission in response to our mission, to the 
effect that the 
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Teiresias: 

Oedipus: 

Teiresias: 

Oedipus: 

Teiresias: 

Oedipus: 

Teiresias: 

Oedipus: 

Teiresias: 

Oedipus: 


Sole release from this disease would come 

By our having learned well who were the killers of Laius, 

And by then killing them or exiling them as fugitives 
from the land. 

So do not you begrudge, using an utterance from birds, 

Or any other path of divination that you possess, 

Delivering yourself and the city, and delivering me, 

And delivering everything, from the pollution of the deceased; 
For we are in your hands. And for a man to do benefit from 
What he possesses and is able to do is the noblest of labors. 

Alas! Alas! To understand is so terrible, where it does not profit 
The knower! Knowing these things in so fine a fashion, 

I blotted them out—for otherwise I would not have come 
hither. 

What is it? How disheartened you have arrived! 

Let me go back home. For then most easily will you 
bear your burden, 

And I mine—if you will be persuaded by me. 

The things you say are neither lawful nor affectionate to 
this city 

Which reared you, when you deprive it of this word! 

But I see that it is your word that is 

Amiss!—and I would not suffer the same myself. 

Do not—before the gods!—if you are thinking at least, turn 
away, 

Since all of us are prostrate here as your suppliants! 

Because all of you lack understanding! But I shall never 
Utter my evils, nor pronounce your evils. 

What are you saying? Are you in the know, but refuse to 
speak out, 

And do you knowingly betray us and destroy the city? 

I will give pain neither to myself nor to you. Why do you 
pointlessly 

Cross-examine in regard to these matters? For you shall 
not learn from me! 

No! You most wicked of the wicked! For you would 
anger even 

Someone who had the nature of a stone! Will you refuse 
to speak out, 

But instead show yourself flinty and inconclusive? 
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Teiresias: 

Oedipus: 

Teiresias: 

Oedipus: 

Teiresias: 

Oedipus: 


Teiresias: 


Oedipus: 

Teiresias: 

Oedipus: 

Teiresias: 

Oedipus: 

Teiresias: 

Oedipus: 

Teiresias: 

Oedipus: 

Teiresias: 


You’ve reproached my anger, while your own, 

That is indwelling, you do not recognize, but instead blame me. 

For who would not be angry, when it was such words 
That he heard, as now you utter, dishonoring this city? 

For the same things will come to pass even though I 
stand in silence. 

So then ought you not tell me what things will come to pass? 

I would not speak further. In the face of this, if you will, 

Rage, with this most savage anger! 

Indeed, so angry am I that I will hold back nothing 
Of what I comprehend. For know that it is my opinion 
that you 

Helped hatch the deed, and helped accomplish it, as much 
as you could 

Without killing him by your own hands! And if you 
chanced to have sight, 

I would have declared the deed yours alone! 

Truly? I bid you to abide by 

The proclamation which you have made, and from this very day 
To address yourself neither to these here nor to me, 

You being the impious pollution of this land! 

Have you thus shamelessly uttered this? 

And how in your opinion will you get away with this? 

I have already gotten away. For I nourish the strength 
of truth. 

From whom did you learn this? For surely it was not from 
your art. 

From you. For you made me speak, unwillingly 

What then is your account? Speak again, so that I may 
then learn! 

Didn’t you understand before? Or are you speaking to test me? 

I can’t say I understood; but say it again! 

The murderer of the man, whose custody you seek, I 
declare to be you\ 

But you will not take pleasure from having uttered so 
baneful a thing twice! 

Shall I say additional things, so that you may become yet 
more angry? 
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Teiresias: 


Oedipus: 

Teiresias: 

Oedipus: 

Teiresias: 

Oedipus: 


Teiresias: 

Oedipus: 
Teiresias: 
Oedipus: 


As much as you wish; for it will be spoken in vain! 365 

I declare that you, without knowing it, have mingled in 
most shameful 

Fashion with those dearest to you, without seeing how far 
gone you are in evil! 

Do you really suppose you can keep enjoying the saying 
of these things? 

If indeed there is strength in truth! 

But there is, except in your case. For you, however, there is not, 370 
Since you are blind in the ears and the mind as well as the eyes! 

And you are miserable in these words of reproach, which 
There is no one who will not soon use to reproach you! 

And you are nourished by one continuous night, so that you are 
Capable of harming neither me nor anyone else who 

sees the light! 375 

For it is not fated that I fall at your hands, since 

Apollo suffices, in Whose care it is to carry out these things! 

Are these devices Creon’s, or whose? 

Creon is no bane for you; you are for yourself! 

Oh wealth, and tyranny, and art—surpassing art!— 3 80 

In that much envied life! 

How great is the jealousy that is stored up around you, 

If for the sake of this rule, which the city to me 
Gave, unasked, into my hands— 

For the sake of this—Creon the trusted, the friend from 

the beginning, 385 

Creeping up in secret, longs to cast me out, 

Having suborned such a scheming magician 
And guileful beggar as this, who 

Looks only for gain, and is blind by nature as regards art! 

—For come, say, how are you clearly a prophet? 390 

How was it that when the Dog of song 17 was here, 

You did not speak out a word of salvation for these townsmen? 

And indeed, the riddle was not for any man who just 
happened along 

To solve, but rather needed a prophet! 

As regards it, you were not conspicuous in knowing anything, 395 


17 The Sphinx. 
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Either from the bird omens, or from the gods; but I came— 

Oedipus, the one who knows nothing!—and put an end to it, 

Hitting the mark by my judgment, not learning anything 
from birds! 

He it is whom you are trying to cast out, supposing that 
You will stand close to the thrones of Creon. 400 

You and the one who put together these things will in my 
opinion lament 

Your driving out of the pollution; and if you did not seem 
to be aged, 

You would come to know through suffering what sort 
of things you’ve thought up! 

Chorus: In our reckoning, the words both of this one 

And of you, Oedipus, seem spoken in anger. 405 

It is not about such things, but rather about how the 
prophecies of the god 

May best be discharged, that inquiry ought to be made. 

Teiresias: Even if you are tyrant, there ought to be equal right 

To speak back equally; for I too hold sway in this matter. 

For I do not live in any way as slave to you, but rather to 

Loxias; 18 410 

So I have not been enrolled under Creon as patron. 

And I say, since you have found fault with my blindness, that 
You have not seen with open eyes how far gone you are 
in evil, 

Nor where you dwell, nor with whom you share your home. 

Do you know from whom you are? And has it escaped 

you that 415 

You are enemy to your own, down below, and above, upon 
the earth? 

And a terrible-footed curse, striking from both sides, from 
Mother and father, will someday drive you from this land!— 

You who now see straight, but who then will see in darkness. 

And where will not be the harbor of your cry? 420 

Where? Will not the Cithaeron mountain range soon echo, 

When you perceive the meaning of the harborless nuptial 
song which 

You sailed into as home, when you chanced upon a fair 
sailing? 


18 Loxias, an epithet of Apollo, means “Ambiguous One,” in reference to the ambiguity of his oracles. 
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Oedipus: 


Teiresias: 

Oedipus: 


Teiresias: 

Oedipus: 

Teiresias: 

Oedipus: 

Teiresias: 

Oedipus: 

Teiresias: 

Oedipus: 

Teiresias: 

Oedipus: 

Teiresias: 


And you do not perceive, in addition, a throng of other evils 
Which will bring you down, along with your children. 

So then in regard to these things go ahead and slander 
Creon, and 

My mouth; than you, there is no mortal who will 
Ever grind out his life more horribly! 10 

Are these things not intolerable to hear from this fellow? 

Will you not go to destruction? Will you not soon again 
go back, 

Away from these halls? 

I would never have come, if you had not called me! 

Well, I did not know that you would say something as a 
fool, since 

In that case I would never have summoned you to my halls! 

We are born by nature such, as to seem to you to be fools; 

But to your parents, who gave you birth, prudent. 

To whom? Wait! Who among mortals gave me birth? 

This very day will give you your birth, and destroy you! 

How excessively enigmatic and unclear is everything 
you utter! 

Is it not you who are by nature best at discovering these things? 

You reproach me for the very things in which you will 
find me great! 

This indeed is the luck that will destroy you! 

But if it has saved this city, I don’t care! 

I depart now; and you, boy, conduct me. 

Let him indeed conduct you, who, being present, are an 
Encumbrance, and, being gone, would cause no more pain. 

I depart, uttering that for the sake of which I came, and not 
Fearing your face. For it is not possible that you destroy me. 

But I say to you: this man, whom from old you seek, 
Threatening and making proclamations concerning the murder 
Of Laius—this man is right here, 

Accounted a resident alien, who will become 
Manifest as a native Theban; nor will he enjoy 
His fate. For being blind after having had sight, 

And a beggar instead of wealthy, to a foreign land 
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19 The words translated “more horribly” also mean “more wickedly.” 
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He will journey, pointing out the ground before him with 
a stick. 

And to his own children with whom he consorts, he will 
become 

Manifest as himself brother as well as father; and to the woman 
From whom he was born, son as well as husband; and of 
his father 

Fellow-sower and murderer! Go inside and 460 

Reason about these things; and if you catch me in a falsehood, 
Proclaim then that I understand nothing of prophecy! 

Chorus: Who is it whom the oracular 

Delphic rock has said 

Carried out the unspeakable of unspeakables, 465 

With murderous hands? 

The time has now come for him, 

More vigorously than horses swift as storm, 

To move his feet in flight. 

For against him, armed, leaps 470 

The Son of Zeus, with fire and lightning, 

And around him follow the terrible, 

Unerring, avenging Keres. 20 

For there has flashed forth from snowy 

Parnassus just now an evident 475 

Utterance, putting all on the track of the hidden man. 

He wanders up to the wild 

Wood and through caves and 

?As a bull over rocks? [text corrupt]; 

Miserable, with miserable foot; abandoned, 480 

Fleeing the prophecies of the place that is the omphalos-center 
Of the earth; 21 but they, living forever, 

Flit about him. 

Terribly—yes, terribly—does the one who is wise in 
bird omens 

Disturb me, and I neither agree nor deny; 485 

I am at a loss as to what I will say. 

I flutter with hopes, 


20 Daughters of Night who are “ruthlessly punitive” (Hesiod, Theogony 217). 

21 Delphi, or more precisely the round stone in the temple there that was understood to be the center 
of the earth; see also 897-898 below 
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Seeing neither what is present nor past. 

For what quarrel lies, either on the part of the Labdacids or 

On the part of the son of Polybus, 22 490 

Either in the past or the present, 

I at least have not learned, 

Such as I could use 
As proof 

Against the public 495 

Pronouncement concerning Oedipus—I, acting as the 
defender of 

The Labdacids as regards the hidden deaths. 

But Zeus and Apollo are wise, and of the things of mortals 
Are knowers. As among men, however, whether a prophet 
Weighs more than I, 500 

There is no true judgment. 

By wisdom, however, 

A man may surpass wisdom. 

But never would I for my part, 

Before I saw a word that stands, 505 

Assent when others were blaming. 

For plainly against him 

The winged Maiden once came, 

And he was seen to be wise 

In the test, and pleasing to the city. 510 

On account of which, in my 

Mind he will never be convicted of wickedness. 

Creon: Men, citizens! I, having learned the terrible words 

With which the tyrant Oedipus accuses me, 

Am here in outrage. For if in the present troubles 515 

He believes he has suffered something on my part 
That in words or deeds bears harm, 

Then there is not in me any desire for a long-lasting life— 

Bearing this awful repute. For it is not a simple penalty 

That this account imposes on me, 520 

But the greatest—if being wicked in the city, 

And wicked to you, and to dear ones, will be my fame! 

Chorus: This blame was indeed laid, but probably through 

The violence of anger rather than by judgment of the mind. 


22 The ruler of Corinth and the adoptive father of Oedipus (see 774ff. below). 
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Creon: 

Chorus: 

Creon: 

Chorus: 

Oedipus: 


Creon: 


Oedipus: 


Creon: 

Oedipus: 

Creon: 

Oedipus: 

Creon: 

Oedipus: 

Creon: 

Oedipus: 

Creon: 


Has the word been expressed that it was by my judgment that 525 
The prophet was persuaded to speak deceitful words? 

These things were pronounced, but I know not with what 
judgment. 

But was it with steady eyes and a straight mind 
That he laid this accusation concerning me? 

I don’t know. For I do not see what the powerful do. 530 

But here he comes now from within. 

You there! How come you hither? Do you have the 
Brazen face to arrive at my halls, 

Being the manifest murderer of this man, 

And the evident robber of my tyranny? 535 

Come, speak, before the gods! What cowardice or stupidity 
Did you see in me, that you plotted to do this? 

Or did you suppose that I would not recognize in you 
This stealthy deed, or would not defend myself if I did learn? 

Is your enterprise not foolish— 540 

Without the multitude or friends, to hunt for tyranny, 

A thing which is captured with the multitude and with money? 

Do you know what you should do? In response to what 
has been said, 

Listen in your turn, and then judge for yourself, once 
you’ve learned. 

You’re a terribly clever speaker, but I am bad at learning 

from you. 545 

For I have discovered you to be ill disposed and grievous to me. 

In this very regard first now hear what I shall say. 

In this very regard do not explain to me how you are not evil! 

If you believe stubbornness to be a worthwhile possession, 

Apart from intelligence, you are not thinking correctly! 550 

If you believe that a man who is a kinsman can act wickedly 
and not undergo just punishment, you are not thinking well! 

These things I agree to be justly spoken by you; but 
Teach me what ill you claim to have suffered. 

Did you, or did you not, persuade me that 555 

I ought to send someone lor the man who is a revered prophet? 

And still now I am of this counsel! 

For how long a time is it now since Laius . . . 

Did what deed? For I do not know! 
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Oedipus: 

Creon: 

Oedipus: 

Creon: 

Oedipus: 

Creon: 

Oedipus: 

Creon: 

Oedipus: 

Creon: 

Oedipus: 

Creon: 

Oedipus: 

Creon: 


Oedipus: 

Creon: 

Oedipus: 

Creon: 

Oedipus: 

Creon: 

Oedipus: 

Creon: 


Disappeared by a deadly disaster? 

A very long measure of time ago. 

So was this prophet at that time involved in his art? 

He was similarly wise, and equally honored. 

So did he make mention of me in that time? 

Not when I at any rate was anywhere nearby. 

But you did not hold an inquiry concerning the murderer? 

We did hold one: how could we not? But we didn’t hear 
anything. 

How was it, then, that this “wise” man did not speak out 
these things? 

I don’t know. I like to keep quiet about matters which 
I don’t understand. 

But this much you know, and would speak about, if your 
mind were well disposed: 

—This much about what? For if I know, at least, I won’t 
deny it. 

This: that if he hadn’t been involved with you, 

He would never have spoken about my destruction of Laius! 

If he says these things, you’re the one who knows it; and 
I justly claim 

To learn from you the very same things you now claim 
from me! 

Learn completely. For I will never be convicted of being 
a murderer! 

What then? Are you married to my sister? 

There’s no possibility of denying what you’re inquiring about! 

And do you in ruling the land distribute an equal share to her? 

Whatever she wishes, she receives all from me. 

And am I not equal, as the third, to you two? 

Yes, and for this very reason you are manifestly a wicked 
friend! 

Not so, if you would give to yourself an account as I have. 

But inquire first into this, if in your opinion someone 

Would choose to rule with fears rather than 

Sleeping without anxiety—if, that is, he will have the 
same sway. 

So I surely do not by nature desire 
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To be tyrant, rather than to do the tyrannical things; 

Nor does anyone else who knows how to be moderate. 

For now, I get from you everything, without fear; 590 

But if I were myself to rule, I would do many things 
unwillingly. 

So how would tyranny be for me more pleasant to possess, 

By nature, than a painless rule and dominion? 

I shall never be so far deceived 

As to crave anything other than the noble things 

accompanied by gain. 595 

Now, I enjoy everyone; now, everyone greets me; 

Now, those who crave something from you call me aside. 

For their fortune depends on this one thing. 

How indeed could I take those things, when I would have 
to give up these? 

A mind that is prudently noble would never become bad. 600 

But I am by nature not a passionate lover of this judgment, 

Nor could I ever bear to help another in the deed. 

And for conclusive proof of these things, go to the Pythian, 

And inquire of the oracle, if I brought the message to you 
clearly. 

Then, if you catch me in common with the seer 605 

Plotting something, kill me not by a single 
Vote, but by a double, mine as well as yours! 

But don’t you, all on your own, accuse me, on the basis of 
an unverified judgment. 

Now it is not just to believe without warrant either the 
wicked to be 

Worthy or the worthy to be wicked. 610 

For I say that the casting out of a noble friend is equivalent to 
That of one’s own life, which one most cherishes. 

But in time you will know these things for sure, since 
Time alone makes manifest the just man, 

But the wicked you may recognize in a single day. 615 

Chorus: Nobly has he spoken, lord, for anyone who is taking care 

not to fall. 

For those who think quickly do not think safely. 

Oedipus: When someone moves quickly in what he has plotted secretly, 

I too must deliberate swiftly in response! 

But if I wait calmly, this fellow’s deeds 620 

Will be consummated—and my errors! 
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Creon: 

Oedipus.: 

Creon: 

Oedipus: 

Creon: 

Oedipus: 

Creon: 

Oedipus: 

Creon: 

Oedipus: 

Creon: 

Oedipus: 

Creon: 

Chorus: 


Jocasta: 


Creon: 


Oedipus: 

Creon: 


Jocasta: 


Chorus: 


What then do you want? To send me into exile? 

Not at all; your death, not your exile, is what I wish! 

When you have shown what sort of thing envying is! 

You speak as one who neither yields nor trusts. 

For I see well that you are not thinking! 

Except as regards what pertains to me! 

But you ought equally to think of what pertains to me! 
But you are by nature wicked! 

And what if you understand nothing? 

One must be ruled by me anyway! 

No: not by one who rules wickedly! 

Oh city! City! 

I too have a share in the city; it is not only you! 

Cease, lords! Opportunely for you both I see 
Jocasta coming out of the house, with whose help 
The present quarrel must be set right. 

What is this senseless strife of tongues 

That you have raised, you wretches? Are you not ashamed, 

When the land is so sick, to stir up private evils? 

Will you not get into the house? And you, Creon, into 
your halls? 

Will you stop inflating a little nothing into a great woe? 

Sister! Oedipus, your husband, deems it just 
To do terrible things to me, selecting one of two evils— 
Either to drive me from the land of my fathers, or to take 
and kill me! 

I confirm this: for I have caught him, oh wife, 

In the act of harming my body with evil craft. 

May I not benefit, but meet accursed destruction, if to you 
I have done any of the things which you charge that 
I have done! 

In the name of the gods, Oedipus, trust these things! 
Especially in reverence for this oath before the gods, 

And then also for me and for these men here who stand 
before you! 

Be willing and mindful to be persuaded, I pray you, lord! 23 
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23 j^ ere t h e m eter changes from a previously continuous iambic to a more excited pace, until 696. 
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Oedipus: 

Chorus: 

Oedipus: 

Chorus: 

Oedipus: 

Chorus: 


Oedipus: 


Chorus: 


Oedipus: 


Creon: 


Oedipus: 

Creon: 

Chorus: 

Jo casta: 
Chorus: 

Jocasta: 

Chorus: 


In what should I willingly yield to you? 

Show reverence for him who before was no childish babbler, 
And who now is great in his oath. 

But do you know what things you are asking? 

I know 

Explain, then: what are you saying? 

That you should never cast a friend who is liable to a curse 
Into the dishonor of an accusation whose account lacks 
evidence. 

Know for sure that when you seek these things, you seek 
for me 

Destruction or exile from this land! 

No! By the chief god of all gods, the Sun! 

May I, godless and friendless, perish by the worst fate, 

If I have such a thought! 

But for ill-fated me, the land in its withering 
Wears away my heart, 

If your evils are to join with the evils of old. 24 

Well, let him go then! Even if I must utterly perish, 

Or be cast violently, in dishonor, from this land. 

It is your voice, not his, that moves me to compassionate pity. 
But this fellow will be hated, wherever he may be! 

You are obviously hating even while yielding, and you 
are harsh, 

When beyond limits in anger. And such natures 
Are justly most painful for themselves to bear. 

Will you not leave me, and get out? 

I will depart: happening upon 

Lack of comprehension by you, but fairly judged by these. 

Woman, why do you delay to conduct this man within 
the house? 

When I have learned what this is that has chanced to occur. 

An opinion that did not know of arguments 
Came up; and even what is not just devours. 

On both sides? 

Yes. 
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24 The meter in this sentence is broken, and the text appears to be corrupt. 
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Jocasta: 

Chorus: 


Oedipus: 


Chorus: 


Jocasta: 


Oedipus: 

Jocasta: 

Oedipus: 

Jocasta: 

Oedipus: 

Jocasta: 


And what was the argument? 

It’s enough—for me at least, it seems enough, when the 
land is 

Already laboring—to let it remain where it was broken off. 

Do you see where you have come to, though you are a 
good man 

In judgment, by seeking to relax and blunt my heart? 

Lord, I have said more than once: 

Know that I would be evidently a mad man, bereft of 
prudence, 

If I turned away from you, 

Who, in labors 

Distraught, set aright my dear land with a fair wind. 

And now lead on, if you can. 

In the name of the gods, teach me too, lord, what in the 
world 

Has set you in such a rage! 

I will tell—for you, more than these, I revere, wife— 

About Creon: the sorts of things he has plotted against me! 

Speak, if you will clarify the quarrel through accusation. 

He declares that it’s been established that I am the murderer 
of Lai us! 

Knowing this himself, or having learned it from another? 

It was that very evildoing prophet, whom he sent in—since 
He keeps his own mouth free entirely. 

Now do not be concerned about these matters that you 
are speaking of, 

But listen to me and learn why, as regards you, 

There is nothing mortal that possesses the prophetic art. 
And I shall with concision make plain to you the evidence 
for these things. 

For an oracle once came to Laius—I will not say 
From Phoebus Himself, but from His servants— 

To the effect that it would be his fate to die at the hand 
of that child, 

Which would be born from me and him. 

And yet he was one day—as is reported anyway—by 
strangers, 

Who were robbers, murdered, at a triple crossroad! 

But as for the child, not three days separated it from birth, 
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Oedipus: 

Jocasta: 

Oedipus: 

Jocasta: 

Oedipus: 

Jocasta: 


Oedipus: 

Jocasta: 

Oedipus: 

Jocasta: 

Oedipus: 

Jocasta: 

Oedipus: 

Jocasta: 

Oedipus: 


When that man, yoking together the extremities of its feet, 
Cast it—by another’s hands—upon a trackless mountain. 

And in that case Apollo did not bring it about 
That the child became the murderer of his father, nor 
that Laius 

Suffered the terrible thing that he feared from the child. 

Such were the things stated with precision by the prophetic 
utterances! 

—Concerning which, pay you no regard; for whatever 
the god 

Seeks as needed, He Himself easily makes manifest. 

As soon as I hear such a thing, wife, 

My soul is disturbed, and my mind stirred up! 

With what sort of worry do you speak, thus upset? 

I think I heard you say this: that Laius 
Was slaughtered near a triple crossroad. 

For so it was rumored, and never ceased. 

And where is the place, where this was suffered? 

The land is called Phocis, and the divided roads 
Lead to the same spot from Delphi and from Daulis. 

And how much time has there been since these things of 
which you’ve spoken? 

It was right before the time when over this land you 
Became manifestly the ruler, that this was announced in 
the city. 

Oh Zeus, what have You decided to do to me? 

What’s this in your heart, Oedipus? 

Do not ever ask of me! But this Laius, his nature— 

Explain it to me, and at what peak of youthful age he was. 

Tall, head just starting to get white, 

And in form not far from yours. 

Alas, misery! It seems that I have, without knowing, 

Cast myself under a terrible curse! 

What is this utterance? I shrink as I look at you, lord! 

I am in terrible despair, lest the prophet might have vision; 
But you will make it clearer, if you speak out one more thing. 

Though I shrink, I shall hearken to what you say and reply. 

Did he travel light, or with many armed 

Men in attendance, in the manner of a man who is a ruler? 
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Jocasta: 

Oedipus 

Jocasta: 

Oedipus 

Jocasta: 


Oedipus: 

Jocasta: 

Oedipus: 

Jocasta: 

Oedipus: 


They were in all five in number, and among them was 
A herald; and a single wagon carried Laius. 

Alas! Now things are clear! Who in the world was it 
Who spoke these reports to you all, wife? 

A certain house servant, who arrived as the only one who 
survived. 

And does he happen to be present now? In the house? 

No indeed. For as soon as he returned and saw the 
supreme power 

In your hands, and Laius destroyed, 

He beseeched me, grasping my hand, 

To send him out to the fields, to the pasturing of flocks, 

So that he would be as far as possible from sight of this city 
And I sent him; since he deserved, in the way of a man 
Who is a slave, a gift of gratitude even greater than this. 

So how might he come swiftly back to us? 

It can be done; but why do you enjoin this? 

I am afraid, oh wife, lest I have myself said all too much; 

And therefore I now wish to see him. 

Well, he will come. But surely I too deserve to learn 
The matters that weigh heavily on you, my lord. 

And you will not be kept from learning how far 
My forebodings 23 have taken me; for to whom better 
Could I speak than to you, finding myself undergoing 
such a fortune? 

My father was Polybus in Corinth, 

My mother the Dorian Merope. I was held to be the 
greatest man 

Among those of the townsmen there, before a piece of 
ill luck 

Befell me, worthy of wonder, 

But surely not worthy of the seriousness with which I took it. 
For a man filled with drunkenness at a feast 
Over the wine called out at me that I was a fictitious son 
of my father. 

And I, distressed, for that day 

With difficulty restrained myself; but I went the next day 
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25 The word means primarily “hopes.” 
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To my mother and father and put them to the test; and 
they bore ill 

The speech of blame made by that one who had let it loose. 

And I was delighted by the two of them; but nevertheless 785 

This always chafed me. For it very much got under my skin. 

So I went to the Pythian, unbeknownst to my mother and 
father. 

And in regard to what I beseeched, Phoebus 
Sent me away without honoring me with a reply; instead, 
for me, 

As one miserable, He prophesied terrible and wretched 

things— 790 

How I must have intercourse with my mother, bringing 
to light offspring 

Whom mankind would find unbearable to look upon! 

And how I would become the murderer of the father who 
begot me! 

And I, when I heard these things, henceforth measuring the 
Location of the land of Corinth by the stars, fled 795 

To where I might never see brought to fulfillment the disgrace 
Of the evils that had been foretold for me. 

On my way, I arrived at that place where 
You say that this tyrant was killed. 

And to you, wife, I will tell the truth: when 800 

On my journey I approached this triple crossroad, 

There I encountered a herald and a man 
In a horse-drawn wagon, such as you speak of; 

And the one leading, together with the elder one himself, 
tried to 

Thrust me violently off the road. 805 

And I, in anger, struck the one pushing me aside, the driver; 

And when the elder saw this, 

Watching when I had gotten next to the wagon, he 
Came down on me with his double whip right in the 
middle of my head. 

He paid not an equal penalty, but 810 

Being struck hard by a staff in this hand, backward 
He rolled, straight out of the middle of the wagon. 

And I kill them all! And if this stranger 
Has any kinship with Laius, then 

Who is more miserable than this man here and now? 815 
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Who could become a man more hateful to divinity? 

One whom it will not be possible for either strangers or 
townsmen 

To receive in their homes, or to address in speech, but 
whom 

They must thrust from their homes! And in these regards 
it was no one 

Other than I myself who enacted these curses on myself! 820 

And the bed of the dead one is being defiled by these 
hands of mine, 

Which also destroyed him. So then am I by nature evil? 

Am I not wholly unclean, if I must go into exile, 

And, as an exile, no longer find it possible for me to see 
my own people, 

Nor to set foot upon the land of my fathers—or else, to 

have to marry 825 

My mother, and to slay my father Polybus, 

Who begot and raised me? 

Would not someone who ascribed these things to a savage 
deity 

Be judging with right reason such a man? 

Never, never, oh sacred reverence of the gods, 830 

May I see that day! But may I from mortals 

Vanish, before seeing such a 

Stain of misfortune come upon me! 

Chorus: For us, oh lord, these things are dreadful; but until 

You have learned from the man who was present, retain hope! 835 

Oedipus: Yes, so much of hope remains for me, 

Only to await the man, the herdsman. 

Jocasta: But when he has appeared, whatever is it that you desire? 

Oedipus: I will instruct you: if it is found that he says 

The same things as you, I shall have escaped suffering. 840 

Jocasta: But what special account did you hear from me? 

Oedipus: Robbers , you said, were the men who he said 
Did the killing; so, if still 

He will say the same number, then I did not do the killing! 

For one cannot become equal to the many 845 

But if he will speak out clearly of a man who was a lone 
traveler, 

Then, at that point, it is the case that the deed flows toward me. 
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Jocasta: But know that it was thus that the report appeared, 

And that he cannot take this back again. 

For the city heard these things, not I alone. 

Even if, therefore, he should turn away from the earlier 
account, 

Never, oh lord, would the murder of Laius 
Come to sight as justifying the correctness of what Loxias 
Precisely said in the oracle, that he would die at the hands of 
A child of mine. And surely that wretched one never 
Did the killing, but rather was himself destroyed before. 

So as regards prophecy I would look neither 
Here nor there. 

Oedipus: Nobly do you believe. But nonetheless 

Send someone to summon the worker, and do not neglect this. 

Jocasta: I will send speedily; but let’s go into the house; 

For I would do nothing that is not dear to you. 

Chorus: May Fate be with me as I maintain the 

Pious purity in speeches, 

And in all deeds, which are prescribed by the laws— 

That stand high above, brought into being through heavenly 

Aether, and of whom Olympus 

Alone is the Father; nor 

Were they from the mortal nature of men 

Begotten; nor shall forgetfulness 

Ever lay them to sleep. 

Great in these is the god, nor does He ever grow old! 

Hubris begets a tyrant. Hubris, if 
Vainly overfilled with many things 
That are neither timely nor advantageous, 

Having scaled the topmost ramparts, 

Storms to the edge of the precipice of necessity, 

Where no footing is of use. 

Still, the forceful wrestling contest that is noble for the city 
I pray the god never to dissolve: 

The god I shall never cease to hold 
As protector. 

But if someone haughtily with his hands 
Or in speech makes his way, 

Without fear of Justice, or 

Pious reverence for the seats of the divinities, 
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May an evil Destiny seize him, 

On account of ill-fated arrogance, 

If he does not gain his gain justly, 

And avoid impieties; 890 

Or if he, in vanity, touches the untouchable things. 

What man ever again in such circumstances 
Shall ward off the shafts 
Of anger from his soul? 

For if such deeds are honored, 895 

Why should I dance as the Chorus? 26 

No longer shall I go to the untouchable 
Omphalos 27 of the earth in reverence, 

Nor to the temple at Abae, 28 

Nor to Olympia, 900 

If these things cannot be pointed to 
As being in harmony, before all mortals. 

But, oh Wielder of power—if indeed You hear this 
correctly— 

Zeus, lording over all things, let it not escape notice 

From You and Your deathless, everlasting rule! 905 

For now they are obliterating 

The withering, ancient, 

Divine pronouncements concerning Laius, 

And nowhere is Apollo manifestly honored! 

And the divine things are disappearing! 910 

Jocasta: Lords of the land, the thought has come to me 

That I ought to go to the temples of the divinities, 

Bringing in my hands these wreaths and incense offerings. 

For Oedipus raises his heart to too high a pitch, 

With all sorts of sufferings; nor does he, as a man of 

intelligence, 915 

Let strange new matters be interpreted in the light of 
ancient; 

He is in the power of whoever speaks, if the speaker tells of 
Fearful things. So since I am making no headway with 
my advice, 


26 The dancing was understood to be an act of pious devotion. 

27 See 481—482 above. 

28 A city in northwest Phocis with a rich temple. 
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Messenger: 


Chorus: 

Messenger: 


Jocasta: 


Messenger: 

Jocasta: 

Messenger: 


Jocasta: 

Messenger: 

Jocasta: 

Messenger: 

Jocasta: 

Messenger: 

Jocasta: 


To You, oh Lycian Apollo, since You are the nearest, 

I come as a suppliant with these symbols of prayer, 

So that You might vouchsafe us an illuminating 29 way out. 

For now we all shrink back at the sight of that stunned 
Pilot of our ship, as it were. 

Might I learn from you, strangers, where 
The halls are of the tyrant, Oedipus? 

Or better yet, where he is himself, if you should know. 

These are the chambers, and he himself is within, stranger; 
And she is his wife, and mother of his children. 

Ah, but then prosperous are you, and forever with prosperity 
May you be, since you are in every way the spouse of 
that man! 

And similarly for you, stranger; for you deserve this 

In return for your salutation. But explain what 

You have come seeking, or what you wish to communicate. 

Good tidings for your home and your husband, lady! 

What are these? And from whom do you come? 

From Corinth. And the word which I shall soon express 
Should please—how could it not? Though equally you 
would also be pained. 

What is it? What is this power that it has that is thus 
twofold? 

He is made tyrant by the inhabitants of the land 
Of the Isthmus, as is announced there! 

What? Does not the aged Polybus still hold sway? 

No indeed, since death holds him in the tomb. 

What is this that you say? Has he then died . . . ? 

[text corrupt, words missing] 

If I am not speaking the truth, I deserve to die! 

Attendant! Why are you not running as fast as possible 
to tell 

These tidings to your master? Oh prophecies of gods, 

See where you are! Oedipus, fearing long ago, fled 
Lest he kill this man, and now this man 
Is destroyed by chance, and not by him! 
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29 The word may also mean “undefiled, purified, guiltless.” 
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[Oedipus enters.] 



Jocasta: 

Oedipus: 

Jocasta: 


Oedipus: 

Messenger: 

Oedipus: 

Messenger: 

Oedipus: 

Messenger: 

Oedipus: 


Jocasta: 

Oedipus: 

Jocasta: 

Oedipus: 

Jocasta: 


Oh Jocasta, dearest of womanhood, 

Why have you sent for me to come hither outside 
the house? 

Listen to this man, and examine, as you listen, 

The outcome of the solemn prophecies of the god! 

But whoever is this fellow, and what does he say to me? 

He’s from Corinth, bringing the news that your father 
Polybus 

Is no longer, but has died! 

What do you report, stranger? You yourself inform me. 

If this is what I must first make clear in my message, 

Then know well that that man has departed in death. 

Through plots, or having contracted illness? 

A slight tilt of the scale lays an ancient body well to rest. 

It was through illnesses, it then appears, that the steadfast 
one wasted away. 

Proportionate to his many years. 

Alas! Alas! Why indeed, oh wife, should anyone inquire 
Of the hearth of the Pythian prophet, or of the 
Clamoring birds above—according to which interpreters, I 
Was going to kill my father? He, having died, 

Lies beneath the earth; and here am I, 

Not having touched a weapon—unless it was out of 
longing for me 30 

That he died. Thus he would be dying on account of me. 
But anyway, Polybus has gathered the oracles that were 
present 

And laid them in Hades, worthless! 

Haven’t I been predicting this for a long time? 

So you declared; but I was led astray by fear. 

Do not any longer keep any of those things in your heart. 
But how can I not shrink from the bed of my mother? 

Why should a human being fear, for whom the things of 
fortune 

Rule, and there is no clear foresight of anything? Strongest 
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30 Or, literally, “my longing.” 
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Oedipus: 


Jocasta: 
Oedipus: 
Messenger. 
Oedipus: 
Messenger. 
Oedipus: 
Messenger. 
Oedipus: 


Messenger: 


Oedipus: 

Messenger: 

Oedipus: 

Messenger: 

Oedipus: 

Messenger: 


Is the life that takes things as they come, within one’s 
power. 

And do not let yourself fear marriage rites with your mother! 980 
For in their dreams too, many before, among mortals, 

Have slept with their mothers; and he for whom these things 
Count for nothing bears life most easily 

Nobly would all these things have been spoken by you, 
were it not 

That it happens that the one who bore me still lives; but 
now, since she 

Does live, there is every necessity, even if you do speak 
nobly, to shrink back. 

The tomb of your father is a great sign, at any rate! 

Great, yes, I understand: but there is fear of her who lives. 

But whatever woman is it whom you fear? 

It is Merope, old fellow—with whom Polybus dwelt. 

But what is it about her that induces fear in you two? 

A terrible prophecy from a god, stranger. 

Is it utterable? Or is it not lawful for another to know? 

Surely: for Loxias once told me 

That I would have to have intercourse with my mother, 

And shed the blood of my father with my own hands. 

On account of which I long ago distanced myself from 
Corinth— 

With a fortunate outcome, to be sure, but nevertheless 
It is most pleasant to see the eyes of one’s parents. 

Was it really because you were shrinking from these 

things 1000 

That you became an exile from the city? 

Seeking not to be the murderer of my father, old man! 

So why indeed do I not free you from this fear, lord, 

Since I have come in a friendly frame of mind? 

And you would get a deserved thanks from me! 

And the chief reason I came was so that 1005 

I would prosper somehow upon your return home. 

But I shall never go where I might be with those who 
begot me! 

Oh child! It is clear that you are in noble ignorance 
of what you are doing! 
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Messenger: 

Oedipus: 

Messenger: 

Oedipus: 

Messenger: 

Oedipus: 

Messenger: 

Oedipus: 

Messenger: 

Oedipus: 

Messenger: 

Oedipus: 

Messenger: 

Oedipus: 

Messenger: 

Oedipus: 

Messenger: 

Oedipus: 

Messenger: 

Oedipus: 

Messenger: 

Oedipus: 

Messenger: 


Oedipus the Tyrant 

How so, old man? In the name of the gods, teach me! 

If it is on account of these that you flee from a return 

home . . . ioio 

For I dread lest the outcome might prove Phoebus 
clear-sighted as regards me. 

Fearing lest you contract some pollution from those 
who begot you? 

This is the very thing, elder, this is what always 
frightens me! 

Well do you know then that there is no justice at all in 
your trembling? 

How not, since I am born the child of these parents? 1015 

Because Polybus was no relation of yours! 

What are you saying? Polybus did not beget me? 

No more than the man I am, but equally! 

And how can the one who begot me be equally so 
with a nobody? 

But neither of us, neither that man nor I, sired you! 1020 

But then for what reason did he name me his child? 

Know that he received you as a gift once upon a 
time—from my hands! 

And being thus from another’s hands, he still cherished 
me so greatly? 

Yes, for his previous childlessness swayed him. 

Had you purchased me, or had you sired me, when 

you gave me to him? 1025 

I had found you in the woody glens of Cithaeron. 31 

And why were you traveling in these parts? 

I was here in charge of mountain flocks. 

So you were a shepherd, wandering in lowly service? 

And of you, child, the savior, in that time! 1030 

What pain was I suffering when you took me up in 
your hands? 

The extremities of your feet should bear witness. 


31 A mountainous ridge ringing Thebes to the south; see also 421 above. Cithaeron is addressed as 
personified and alive by the chorus at io86ff. and by Oedipus at 1391. 
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Oedipus: 

Messenger: 

Oedipus: 

Messenger: 

Oedipus: 

Messenger: 

Oedipus: 

Messenger: 

Oedipus: 

Messenger: 
Oedipus: 
Messenger: 
Oedipus: 
Messenger: 

Oedipus: 


Chorus: 


Oedipus: 


Jocasta: 


Alas, what is this ancient evil of which you speak? 

I freed you, the extremities of whose feet were pierced. 

A terrible disgrace I acquired when in swaddling clothes! 

With the consequence that you are named who you 
are—from this misfortune. 32 

Before the gods! By my mother or my father? Tell me! 

I don’t know; the one who gave you knew these things 
better than I. 

So then you did not in fact yourself chance upon me, 
but took me from another? 

No, but another shepherd gave you to me. 

Who is this? Do you know how to describe him in 
speech? 

He was, I think, designated as one of the men of Laius. 

The tyrant of this land long ago? 

Exactly. He was a herdsman of that man. 

And is he yet living, this fellow, so that I could see him? 

It would be you natives of this place who would 
best know. 

Is there someone among you standing near 

Who knows the herdsman of whom he reports, 

And has seen him either out in the fields or hereabouts? 

Inform, as the time has come for these things to be 
laid bare! 

I think that it is no one other than the fellow in the 
fields whom 

You earlier sought to see; but 

Jocasta here would be informed in speaking about these 
matters. 

Wife, you know the fellow whom just now 

We sent orders to come: is he the one of whom this 
man speaks? 

Why speak of him? Take no heed! It is vain 

To deliberate about or to remember the things that 
have been said! 
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32 The name Oedipus is a conjunction of the word for “being swollen” ( oideo ) and the word for “foot” 
( pous ). 
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Oedipus: 
Jo casta: 
Oedipus: 

Jocasta: 

Oedipus: 

Jocasta: 

Oedipus: 

Jocasta: 

Oedipus: 

Jocasta: 

Chorus: 

Oedipus: 


Chorus: 


It cannot be that when I receive 

Such evidence I do not bring to light my parentage! 

Do not—before the gods!—if you care at all for your own life, 1060 
Inquire into this! I am sick enough as it is! 

Take heart! For you would not become evidently vile, 
even if it should become 

Evident that I am descended from three generations of 
slave mothers! 

Nevertheless obey me, I beseech you, and do not do 
these things! 

I would not obey, if it means not learning clearly about 

these things! 1065 

But I am thinking prudently, in saying to you what is best. 

This very “best” has for a long time pained me! 

Oh ill-fated one! May you never know who you are! 

Who will go and bring the herdsman hither to me? 

And let this woman take pleasure in her rich lineage! 1070 

Alas! Alas! Wretched one! This is all I have to say 
To you, and never anything more. 

Why has the woman rushed off, Oedipus, 

In savage pain? I fear lest 

From this silence there burst forth evils. 1075 

Let whatever will, burst forth; but my origin, 

Even if it be lowly, I wish to see. 

And she probably—for she is high-minded in a womans 
fashion— 

Is ashamed of my low birth. 

But I, assigning myself to being a child of Fortune, 1080 

The benevolently generous, shall not be dishonored. 

For I am born by nature from Her as mother; and 
the kindred 

Months have marked out for me lowliness and greatness. 

And being such by nature I would never turn out 

To be otherwise, such that I would not learn my lineage. 1085 

If indeed I am a prophet 
And in judgment sound, 

You shall not—by Olympus!— 

Oh Cithaeron, fail to experience by tomorrow s full moon 
Yourself by Oedipus 1090 
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Exalted, as land of his fathers and 
Nurse and mother, 

And by us celebrated in the choral dance, 

As the bearer of benefactions 
To my tyrants! 

Phoebus-of-the-cry, to You 
May these things be agreeable! 

Who was it, child, Who bore you, 

Who of the long-living ones 33 

Mingled with the mountain-roving Pan, as 

Your father? Or was it one who bedded with 34 
Loxias? For to Him all the broad 
Pastures are dear. 

Was it the Lord of Cyllene, 35 
Or was it the Bacchic god, 36 

Dwelling on the mountain peaks, 

Who received you as a lucky find from one 
Of the dark-eyed Nymphs—with Whom 
He most frequently plays? 

Oedipus: If I too, elder, who have surely never had dealings with 

him, must 

Make a judgment, I believe that I see the herdsman, 
Whom we have long sought. In length of 
Age he is consonant with this man, 

And what is more, those who are conducting him 
I recognize as my own servants. But in knowledge you 
presumably 

Would be superior to me, since you’ve seen the herdsman 
before. 

Chorus: Indeed I have recognized him, know well. For he was 

A trusted herdsman of Laius, if any was. 

Oedipus: You, who are the Corinthian stranger, I ask first: 

Is this the one you refer to? 


33 The Nymphs (see below, 1108). 

34 Accepting the emendation proposed by Arndt; the manuscripts read “daughter.” 

35 Hermes, who was associated with Cyllene, a mountain peak in Arcadia. 

36 Dionysus. 
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Messenger: 
Oedipus: 

Servant: 

Oedipus: 

Servant: 

Oedipus: 

Servant: 

Oedipus: 

Servant: 

Oedipus: 

Servant: 

Messenger: 


Servant: 

Messenger: 


Servant: 

Messenger: 

Servant: 

Oedipus: 


This is he, whom you now see. 

You there, elder! Look at me and speak up in answer 
To whatever I ask! Did you once belong to Laius? 

Yes: as a slave not purchased, but raised in his house. 

At what task did you toil, or what livelihood? 

I followed the flocks for most of my life. 

What parts of the land did you inhabit for the most part? 
Cithaeron; and sometimes also the neighboring area. 

Are you aware of having met this man somewhere in 
those parts? 

Doing what? What man are you speaking of? 

This one who is present! Haven’t you dealt with him in 
some way? 

Not so that I could speedily recall and say so. 

No wonder, master; but I will now refresh with clarity 
The recollection of the unknowing fellow. For I know well that 
He knows of the time when we both in the area of 
Cithaeron— 

He with two flocks, and I with one— 

Passed with this man three whole six-month periods, 

From spring until the rising of Arcturus; 37 

And for the winter I would drive mine to their quarters, 

And he simultaneously would drive his back to the 
pens of Laius. 

—Am I speaking of what happened, or not? 

What you say is true, though from a long time ago. 

Come now, speak! Do you know that at that time there 
was a certain child 

You gave to me so that I might bring him up as my 
own nursling? 

What is this? Why do you report this account? 

This is he, fellow, the one who was at that time young! 
Destruction seize you! Will you not be silent? 

No, don’t punish him, elder!—since it is your words 
That deserve punishment more than his! 


37 In September. 
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Servant: 

Oedipus: 

Servant: 

Oedipus: 

Servant: 

Oedipus: 

Servant: 

Oedipus: 

Servant: 

Oedipus: 

Servant: 

Oedipus: 

Servant: 

Oedipus: 

Servant: 

Oedipus: 

Servant: 

Oedipus: 

Servant: 

Oedipus: 

Servant: 

Oedipus: 

Servant: 

Oedipus: 

Servant: 

Oedipus: 

Servant: 

Oedipus: 

Servant: 

Oedipus: 

Servant: 

Oedipus: 


But how, oh best of masters, do I err? 

By not telling about the child of whom this man inquires! 
Because he talks in ignorance, and labors in vain! 

If you won’t speak for favor, you will speak in shrieks 
of pain! 

In the name of the gods, do not abuse me, an old man! 

Won’t one of you quickly twist his hands behind his back? 

Ah unhappy one, why? What do you wish to learn? 

Did you give to this man the child about whom he inquires? 

I did give him; I would have been better off perishing that day! 
But you will come to that, unless you say what is just! 

Much more certain is my ruin, if I should speak! 

The man, as it appears, is trying to delay 

No, indeed I am not; I said already that I did give him! 

Where did you get him? From your home or from 
someone else? 

Not from my own home; 1 received him from someone. 

From which of the citizens here and from which house? 

Do not—in the name of the gods, do not, master!— 
inquire further! 

You are destroyed, if I have to ask these things again! 

Well, he was one of the offspring of the house of Laius. 

A slave, or one of his family? 

Alas! I have come to the terrible part of what I have to say! 
And I to hear; but all the same it must be heard. 

It was said to be the child of him. But she within, 

Your wife, would be able to explain most nobly how it was. 

Was it she who gave him to you? 

Precisely, lord. 

To do what with him? 

So that I would do away with him. 

A mother so wretched? 

Shrinking before evil divine prophecies. 

Of what sort? 

The report was that he would slay his parents. 

So how was it that you gave him over to this old man? 
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Out of pity, master, and supposing that he would 
Carry him away to another land, where he dwelt; but he 
Preserved him for the greatest evils; for if you are yourself 

The one whom this fellow says, know that you were born 
ill fated! 

Alas! Alas! All things have come out clearly! 

Oh light, may I now look upon you for the last time, 

I who have become 

Manifest as born from whom I ought not to have been, 
and 

In intercourse with whom I ought not, and slaying 
those whom I should not! 

[Oedipus exits.] 

Chorus: Oh generations of mortals! 

You while living 
I count as equal even to nothing! 

For who, what man, 

Bears of happiness more than 

So much as appears, 

And, having appeared, declines? 

Having your example, 

Your divine guide, yours—oh 
Wretched Oedipus!—of mortals 

I count nothing blessed! 

Who, having shot your bow all too well, 

Became the master of every happy prosperity— 

Oh Zeus!—when you destroyed 

The Prophesying Maiden with hooked talons, 38 

And stood as a wall against deaths for my land! 

On account of that, you are called my king, 

And are honored with the greatest honors while lording 
over great Thebes. 

But about whom is it now more miserable to hear? 

Who in such toils, such savage disasters, [line corrupted] 
Dwells, after such reversal in life? 


Servant: 


Oedipus: 


38 The Sphinx. 
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Messenger 

[from 

Alas! Famous head of Oedipus! 

For whom the same great harbor 

Served the son and the father, 

To sink into, as bridegroom; 1210 

How, oh how, were the furrows of your father 

Ever able to bear you, miserable one, for so long in silence? 

All-seeing Time has found you out, unwilling, and 
brings to justice 

The marriage that has from long ago been no marriage, 

Begetting and begotten. 1215 

Alas, child of Laius! 

Would that you—yes, you— 

Had never been seen by me! 

How I lament 

As one pouring forth a dirge from my lips! 1220 

To speak what is correct, it was from you that I recovered 
my breath 

And closed my eyes in sleep. 

You who are, of this land, always to the greatest degree 
honored, 


within]: What deeds you will hear of, and what see, and 
how much 


Chorus: 

Grief will you bear, if indeed you yet have a native 1225 

Attachment to the halls of the Labdacids! 

For I think not even the Ister or the Phasis 39 would 

Wash clean this home, so many are 

The evils that it hides, or will immediately bring to light— 

Voluntary, and not involuntary. And of woes, 1230 

Those are especially painful which are evidently 
self-inflicted. 

The ones we knew of before are not easy 

To bear; what more are you speaking of? 

Messenger: 

The speech that is quickest to utter and 

To understand is that the divine head of Jocasta has died! 1235 


39 The Ister is our Danube, and the Phasis is a river beyond the Black Sea, perhaps the Rioni in the 
Caucasus. 
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Chorus: Oh the miserable one! By what cause? 

Messenger: She caused it herself. Of the things that were done, 

The most painful is not present: for the sight of it 
is not here. 

But nevertheless, as much as is in my memory, 

You will learn, of that miserable woman’s sufferings. 1240 

For when, frantic with passion, she passed within 
The vestibule, she went straight to the bridal 
Bed, tearing at her hair with the tips of both hands. 

Slamming the doors when she went inside, 

She called out to Laius, now long a corpse, 1245 

Recalling those ancient seeds, by which 

He would die, and would leave behind a child-bearer 

Who would make, with those of his own, children accursed. 

And she bewailed the bed where, ill fated, she 

Bore doubly, husband from husband and offspring from 

offspring. 1250 

But how it followed upon these things that she was destroyed, 

I no longer know. For in burst Oedipus, shouting, on 
account of whom 

It was not possible to see her misfortune through to the end, 

Because our eyes turned upon him instead, as he rushed 
around. 

For he went to and fro, asking us to provide him with a sword, 1255 

And asking for the wife who was not a wife, but the 
mother in whom 

Double pregnancy had occurred, of himself and his children. 

And in his frenzy one of the divinities guided him— 

For it was none of us men who were present: 

With a terrible shout, as if led by some guide, 1260 

He rushed the double doors, from their sockets 
Bending the doors inward; and fell into the room— 

Where we saw, within, the woman hanging, 

Entwined in woven swinging cords! 

And he, when he saw, crying out terribly, the poor man, 1265 

Loosened the hanging rope. And when upon the earth 
He lay the wretched one, then terrible to see was what 
followed. 
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For, tearing from her the golden pins of her garments, 

With which she was adorned, 

And raising them, he struck his own eyeballs, 1270 

Shouting such things as that thereby they would not now see 
Either the things he had suffered, or the sort of evils that 
he had done, 

But would henceforth in darkness look at those whom 
they ought not, 

And not recognize those whom he wished to recognize. 

Chanting such imprecations, he repeatedly, and not once only, 1275 

Raised up and smote his eyes. And at the same time the 
bloody 

Eyeballs spattered his cheeks, nor was there released mere 
Damp drops of gore, but suddenly a dark 
Shower of torrential blood soaked him. 

These are the evils that from two, not only from one, 

have broken forth, 1280 

And are rather the commingled evils of husband and wife. 

The prior ancient prosperity was present 
As a just prosperity; but now on this day 
Groaning, ruin, death, shame—whatever 

Names there are for evils—none are absent! 1285 

Chorus: But is the wretch now in some rest from evils? 

Messenger: He shouts for the doors to be opened, to show 

To all the Cadmeans the one who is the patricide, the 
one who 

With his mother—he shouts things impious and 
unutterable for me— 

Meaning to hurl himself in banishment from the land, 

nor will he any longer 1290 

Remain in the home, as cursed with the curse that he 
brought down. 

But of course he is in need of the strength of someone 
as a guide. 

For his illness is greater than he can bear. 

But he will show this to you too; for he is here opening 
the doors. 

You will soon see a sight 1295 

Such as would evoke pity even from those who abhor it. 
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[Oedipus enters.] 

Chorus: Oh suffering terrible for humans to see! 

Oh most terrible of all that I 
Have ever before encountered! What madness, oh 
miserable one, 

Has fallen upon you? Who is the divinity that 

With a leap longer than the longest 
Has sprung upon your demon-cursed fate? 

Alas, alas, hapless one! To look upon you 
I am unable—though I wish to ask many things, 

To learn many things, to perceive many things: 

Such is the horror you give to me! 

Oedipus: Alas, alas, miserable am I! 

Where upon the earth am I carried in my wretchedness? 
Where is my 

Voice borne in flight upon the air? 

Oh divinity, how far you have leapt! 

Chorus: Into something so terrible that it is not to be heard or seen! 

Oedipus: Oh my revolting cloud of darkness, 

Unspeakable in its descent, 

Irresistible, and sped by an ill wind, 

Alas! 

Alas again! How I am pierced at the same time by 
The stab of these goads and by the memory of evils! 

Chorus: And it is no wonder that in such woes 

Evils doubly grieve and doubly compel you to think! 

Oedipus: Ah, friend! 

You are still my steadfast minister! For still 
You remain, caring for me, the blind one! 

Alas, alas! 

For you have not forgotten me, but I recognize clearly, 


1300 


1305 


1310 


1315 


1320 


1325 


Even though in darkness, your familiar voice! 

Chorus: Oh you doer of terrible deeds! How did you endure to thus 

Extinguish your eyes? Who of the divinities urged you on? 

Oedipus: Apollo it was, Apollo, friends— 

Who brought to completion these evil, evil sufferings of mine! 1330 

But he who struck with his own hand now 
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Chorus: 

Oedipus 


Chorus: 

Oedipus: 


Chorus: 

Oedipus: 


Chorus: 


Was no one but I, the miserable one. 

For why ought I to see, 

For whom, in seeing, there was nothing sweet to see? 1335 

These things were even as you declare. 

What indeed for me is to be seen, 

Or cherished, or what greeting 
Is yet to be heard, in pleasure, friends? 

Lead me away from this place 1340 

As quickly as possible; 

Lead me away, oh friends— 

The massively ruined one, 

The thoroughly accursed one, 

And moreover, to the gods, 1345 

The most hateful of mortals! 

Wretched equally in your mind and in your fortune! 

How I wish that I had never, ever known you! 

May he be cursed, whoever it was who from the savage 
fetters, 

As a herdsman on the meadows, released me, and from death 1350 

Defended and saved me— 

Doing no kindness! 

For if I had died then 

There would not be such anguish for loved ones 

Or for me! 1355 

This I too would have wished. 

Then I would not have come as the murderer of my 
father at least, 

Nor would I have become notorious among mortals 
As the bridegroom of her from whom I am sprung. 

But now I am miserable, 1360 

And the child of those who are impious, 

The miserable fellow-begetter with those from whom 
I am myself begotten. 

But if there is by nature some more awesome 

Evil than evil, 1365 

This is the lot of Oedipus! 

I do not know how I can pronounce you one who has 
deliberated in a fine manner; for you would 
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Have been in a superior condition if you were no longer 
existing, instead of living blind. 

Oedipus: That these things are not in this way done best, 

Do not teach me, and do not continue to give me 

counsel. 1370 

For I do not know with what eyes I could see, and 
Ever look upon my father when I go to Hades, 

Nor again upon my miserable mother, the two of whom 
by me 

Have been done deeds too great for hanging! 

And would the sight of children be desirable 1375 

For me to approach, when their growth has been as the 
growth 

In this case? No, never for these eyes of mine! 

Nor would the town, nor tower, nor sacred statues 
Of the divinities, from which I, the wholly miserable, 
who was once 

Cherished as the single noblest man among those in 

Thebes at least, 1380 

Exiled myself—I, who announced that 
All should cast off the impious one, the one who by 
the gods 

Was made manifest as impure and of the race of Laius. 

When I had made evident such defilement as mine, 

Was I going to look upon these with steady eyes? 1385 

By no means! Nay, if with regard to hearing, there were a 
possibility of 

A blocking of the source through the ears, I would not 
have held 

Back from cutting off my miserable body, 

So that it might be both blind and hearing nothing. For 

It is sweet to dwell with ones thinking, away from evils. 1390 

Ah Cithaeron, why did you receive me? Why did you 
not take me 

And immediately kill me, so that 1 would never have 
shown 

Myself to humans here in my origins? Oh Polybus, 

And Corinth, and what were said to be the ancient ancestral 
Halls! In what beauty did you then 1395 
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Nurture me—while I was festering with evils underneath! 

But now I am discovered as being evil, and as from evil ones. 

Oh triple paths and hidden ravine, 

Thicket, and narrow place where three roads meet, 

Which drank my own blood, from my father, shed by 

my hands, 1400 

Do you then still remember me, as the one 

Who did the deeds in your presence—and then the things I did 

When I came hither? Oh marriage rites, marriage rites! 

You begot us, and having begotten us, again 

Sent forth the same seed; and revealed 1405 

Fathers being brothers, children being blood of the same family, 

Brides being both wives and mothers, and the coming 
into being 

Of whatever deeds are most shameful among humans! 

But, since it is not noble to speak out what it is not noble to do, 

In the name of the gods, as quickly as possible, hide me 1410 

Somewhere out and away, or kill me, or cover me with the sea, 

Where nevermore you will see me! 

Come, deign to touch a miserable man! 

Obey, do not be afraid! For my evils 

No one of mortals is capable of bearing except me! 1415 

Chorus: But as regards what you ask for, here comes Creon just 

in time 

To act and to deliberate, since 

He alone is left, instead of you, as the guardian of the land. 

Oedipus: Alas, what word shall we speak to him? 

What trustworthy just claim is evident in me? For 1420 

I am revealed to have been evil in every regard in the 
past to him! 

Creon: Not as one laughing, oh Oedipus, have I come, 

Nor to lay blame concerning past evils. 

But if you all are not yet ashamed before the offspring of 
mortals, 

Then at least you should feel awe before the fire of the 

Lord Sun, 1425 

Who nurtures all things; and should not display in so 
unveiled a way 
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Oedipus: 


Creon: 

Oedipus: 

Creon: 

Oedipus: 

Creon: 

Oedipus: 

Creon: 

Oedipus: 


Such a pollution, as neither earth 

Nor sacred rain nor the light welcomes! 

But as quickly as possible conduct him into the house! 

For that the evils of kin, by kin alone 

Be seen and heard, is what piety requires. 

In the name of the gods, since you have torn me from 
expectation, 

You, the best, coming to me, the worst man, 

Grant me something; for it is for your sake, not for mine, 
that I speak! 

And what is it that you thus so imploringly ask of me? 

Hurl me from this land as quickly as possible, out 
somewhere 

Where I will encounter no one of mortals! 

That is what I would do, know well, if it were not that first 

The god must be consulted, to learn what ought to be done. 

But the entire pronouncement of That One has been 
made clear— 

That I, the patricide, the impious one, am to perish! 

Thus were these things said; but nevertheless, given how 
we stand 

In need, it is better to learn what we ought to do. 

So will you then inquire about a miserable man? 

Yes, and now you too will put faith in the god! 

And on you I lay this charge, and I will exhort you: 

For her who is in the house, set up whatever tomb you 
wish— 

For you will carry out correct rites for your own— 

But as regards me, never consider that this town of my 
fathers 

Deserves to have me as a member so long as I live; 

But let me dwell in the mountains, among which 

There is this one of mine, called Cithaeron—which my 
mother 

And my father appointed as sovereign tomb for me 
while I was yet living; 
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So that I may die at the hands of those, who tried to 
destroy me. 

—And yet this much at least I know, that neither illness 1455 

Nor anything else would destroy me; for I would never 
Have been saved from dying, unless for a terrible evil. 

But let our destiny proceed where it will; 

And as regards the male children, do not, Creon, 

Take upon yourself trouble for me; they are men, and so they 1460 

Will never lack a livelihood, wherever they may be. 

But as regards my two miserable and pitiable maidens, 

From whom my dining table, of me as a man, was never 
set apart, 

But of whatever I tasted, 

Of all these things they too partook: 1465 

Take care of both of them for my sake! And especially, 
let me 

With my hands touch them and lament the evils! 

Come, oh lord! 

Come, you who are noble in your birth! If I could 
touch with my hands, 

I would seem to hold them, even as when I could see. 1470 

What am I saying? 

Surely I do not hear—before the gods!—my two dear ones 
Weeping? And has not Creon taken pity on me, 

And sent those two kin who are dearest to me? 

Is what I am saying so? 147 5 

Creon: It is as you say; for I am the one caring for these things, 

Since I know the delight this gives you now, as it did in 
the past. 

Oedipus: But may you have good fortune, and for you on this path 
May there happen to be a better guardian divinity than 
mine! 

Oh children, where are you? Come hither, come 1480 

To these brotherly hands of mine, 

Which served as hosts to arrange it so that the previously 
bright eyes 

Of the father who begat you might thus see— 

He who, oh children, neither seeing nor inquiring, 

Was brought to light as father where he himself was sown. 1485 
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And I weep for you two, for I lack the strength to look 
at you, 

Bearing in mind the bitterness of the rest of the life 
That you two must lead among humans. 

For into what sort of assemblies of citizens will you come, 

And into what festivals, from which you will not in tears 1490 

Return home instead of enjoying the spectacle? 

And when you arrive in your prime at the age of marriage, 

Who will it be, children, who will risk 
Taking on such reproaches as will be baneful to my 
Parents and at the same time to you two? 

For what of evils is not present? Your father 
Killed his father; he sowed in the mother 
From whence he himself was born, and 
Acquired you from the same sources from which he 
himself was born. 

With such things will you be reproached; and then 
who will marry you? 

There is no one, children; but it is clear 
That you must perish barren and without husbands. 

Oh child of Menoeceus, since you alone are left as father 
To these two—since we both, who begat them, 

Have the two of us perished—do not let them, your kin, 1505 

Neglected, wander as beggars in the absence of husbands! 

Do not make theirs equal to my evils, 

But pity them, seeing them at such an age 
Deserted by everyone, except insofar as it is up to you! 

Nod assent, oh well-born one, touching with your hand! 1510 

And to you two, children, if you already had prudent 
judgment, 

I would give advice about many matters; but now make 
this prayer: 

That I should live always wherever is opportune, and that 
you should 

Have a better life than that of the father who begat you! 

Creon: You have wept enough; now go inside the house. 1515 

Oedipus: Is obedience necessary, even though in no way pleasant? 

Creon: Yes, for all things opportune are noble. 


1495 
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Oedipus: 

Creon: 

Oedipus: 

Creon: 

Oedipus: 

Creon: 

Oedipus: 

Creon: 

Oedipus: 

Creon: 

Oedipus: 

Creon: 

Chorus: 


Do you know on what conditions I am going, then? 

You will say, and then I will know, having heard. 

If you send me away as an exile from the land. 

What you ask of me is a gift of the god. 

But it is by the gods that I have become most hated! 

Therefore you will probably receive it! 

So you agree to these conditions, then? 

Yes, for I do not like to speak in vain what I do not think. 

Then take me away from here now. 

Go, now, and take leave of the children. 

No! Do not take these away from me! 

Do not wish to hold sway over everything! 

Indeed, the things over which you have held sway have 
not followed you in life! 

Oh indwelling fathers of Thebes, behold! Here is Oedipus, 

Who had insight into the famous riddles, and was the 
strongest man, 

Who without the envy of citizens, and while looking 
fortune in the face, 

Has come to such a wave of terrible misfortune! 

As a consequence, being mortal, one sees, looking closely 
at that 

Final day, that no one is to be congratulated as prosperous, 
until 

He completes the term of life having suffered nothing 
painful. 
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Perhaps the most immediate response Oedipus at Colonus provokes from us 
is not the tragic emotions of fear or pity but instead surprise—at the amazingly 
happy ending it provides to Sophocles’ tragic tale of Oedipus. To be sure, at 
the beginning of the play, we behold the wreckage of the once-great tyrant of 
Thebes, now “this wretched phantom of a man, Oedipus” (109-110). Once, he 
was “famous in name to all as Oedipus,” the wise hero who solved the riddle of 
the monstrous Sphinx and thereby saved Thebes from destruction ( Oedipus the 
Tyrant, 8, 35—48, 390—398). Now, “all of the Greeks speak of this”: that Oedipus 
killed his father and slept with his mother ( Oedipus at Colonus 595—597,203—236, 
299—30!, 510—545). Oedipus the Tyrant opens with the illustrious ruler addressing 
his adoring subjects, “children of Cadmus,” who look to him to save them once 
again, this time from a terrible plague (1—57). Oedipus at Colonus opens with the 
blind, accursed Oedipus addressing his daughter, “child of a blind old man,” and 
asking her for guidance as they wander from city to city, begging for food and 
shelter (1-13). Yet the pathetically helpless outcast we first see is transfigured in 
the course of the play into the “great savior” of Athens, an “avenging spirit” 
who will dwell in Athens “forever” and who will keep her “always . . . without 
woe” (460, 788, 1765; see also 621-623, 1533-1534). The man once shunned 
and abominated by all, god and man alike, for his atrocious crimes of incest and 
patricide is in the end embraced, protected, and honored by the Athenians and 
awarded by the gods themselves with everlasting well-being. 

The shocking reversal of fortune that Oedipus suffers in Oedipus the Tyrant 
is itself reversed in Oedipus at Colonus. The man who suddenly discovered the 
crimes he had committed and thereby lost all the power, glory, and prosperity he 
enjoyed as the human ruler of Thebes now suddenly attains the glorious status 
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of a protective divinity of Athens. Oedipus the Tyrant ends with the chorus of 
Theban elders highlighting the terrible fragility of human prosperity: 

As a consequence, being mortal, one sees, looking closely at that 

Final day, that no one is to be congratulated as prosperous, until 

He completes the term of life having suffered nothing 

painful. (1528—1530) 

But Oedipus at Colonus ends with the conclusion that the gods bestow on Oe¬ 
dipus a greater-than-human happiness after death. First, the chorus of Athenian 
elders prays that Oedipus be rewarded by the gods: 

For since many woes 

Came to him without reason— 

May a just deity exalt you again! (1565—1567) 

Then we learn from the messenger, and from Antigone, the chorus, and Theseus, 
that Oedipus is rewarded with a miraculous death and everlasting well-being 
thereafter (1661-1665; see 1705-1708, 1721-1723, 1751-1753). Sophocles ap¬ 
parently concludes his tale of Oedipus by teaching that the often-mysterious 
gods—led by “Zeus, All-Ruling of Gods, All-Seeing,” with whom “Justice” 
sits—ultimately protect the just, however weak they might be, and raise up the 
righteous, however far they have fallen. 1 

How are we to understand this stunning turn of events? How does this aston¬ 
ishing transformation of Oedipus from the most accursed of men to the most 
blessed come about? And how can it be just for the man who committed the 
crimes of incest and patricide to enjoy such divine favor? 

At first glance, the transfiguration of Oedipus would seem to be entirely the 
work of the gods. According to Oedipus, Apollo once told him that he would 
one day find a sacred grove in a land that would give him refuge and there 
he would live on after death as a protective spirit of the land (84—95). At the 
opening of the play, Apollo—Oedipus surmises—has led him to a sacred grove 
in Colonus, just outside of Athens (96—100). Later in the play, Zeus—Oedipus 
contends—announces with a tremendous thundering that the gods will lead Oe¬ 
dipus into Hades from where he will protect Athens from woe forever, especially 
against Thebes (1460—1555). Finally—according to the report of a messenger to 
the chorus of Athenian elders—a god summons Oedipus and spirits his body 
away to Hades (1620-1665). The messenger who describes this marvel declares: 
“If anyone of mortals went in a miraculous way, he did” (1664—1665). 


1 1085—1086,1380-1382;on the gods’providence,see 143,275-291,864-870,1010-1013,1544—1578. 
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Yet, why would the gods single out the man they once destroyed for such 
splendid rewards? Why would the gods change their mind about Oedipus so dra¬ 
matically? If we examine Oedipus at Colonus with Oedipus the Tyrant in mind, we 
may arrive at a possible explanation of why the gods come to reward the man they 
had earlier punished. Indeed, the dramatic change in the gods’ attitude toward 
Oedipus is matched by a dramatic change in Oedipus’s own attitude toward the 
gods. In Oedipus the Tyrant, Oedipus betrays a certain skepticism concerning 
the gods. Most notably, he derides the blind prophet Teiresias for failing to solve 
the riddle of the Sphinx, and proudly exults that he, Oedipus, did solve it, thanks to 
his own reason (390—398). In this way he not only challenges the veracity of the 
prophet but suggests that reason alone, unassisted human reason, suffices to de¬ 
fend human communities from harm. Accordingly, in contrast to his predecessor 
Laius and his successor Creon, Oedipus rules throughout his reign by reason 
alone, without reliance on prophets or oracles. 2 To be sure, at the beginning of 
the play, Oedipus does apparently—in the face of the terrible plague, and because 
of advice from Creon—hedge his rationalism by consulting the Delphic Oracle 
and the prophet Teiresias (65-72, 288-289). Later in the play, however, Oedi¬ 
pus goes so far as to deny the veracity of all oracles and prophecies (964—967, 
971—972). The Oedipus we see in Oedipus the Tyrant is, as we have argued in our 
introduction to that play, a rationalist who seeks to liberate politics from the sway 
of oracles and prophets and hence, it would seem, from the gods themselves. 

The Oedipus we see in Oedipus at Colonus, however, emphatically rejects ra¬ 
tionalism, in the name of the gods. Oedipus has now become wholly trusting 
in oracles and prophecies (84—108, 353—415, 1456—1515). Antigone and Theseus 
go so far as to claim that now Oedipus is himself a prophet (1424-1428, 1516). 
Oedipus affirms the justice of the gods (1380—1382), declares his singular de¬ 
votion to Apollo and Zeus (605-628, 642), and makes no mention whatsoever 
of his triumph over the Sphinx (539-541). Oedipus is now blind—by his own 
choice—and he repeatedly addresses and invokes the gods because, in his darkness, 
he beholds the gods and gives himself entirely to their guidance (44—45, 49—50, 
84-110, 275—291, 421-424, 1010-1013, 1124-1125, 1370-1396). He tells his 
daughters at the end of his last scene in the play: 

This way! So! This way! Go! For in this way Hermes, 

The Conductor, leads me, as well as the Goddess of the Underworld. 

O light, no light, though once before, I suppose, you were mine! 

Now for the last time my body embraces you. 


2 On the piety of Laius, see Oedipus the Tyrant 711-722, 1173—1176, 558—563, 114-115- On that of 
Creon, see 284-289,555-557, 1438-1439, 1445, 1422-1431, 1515-1520. 
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For already I shuffle to hide 

The finality of my life in Hades. (i 547-1552) 

The man who once gloried in his triumph over the Sphinx through reason alone 
now blindly lets the gods lead him into Hades. 

Oedipus in Oedipus at Colonus reminds of no one in Sophocles’ Theban plays 
more than Teiresias. Like Teiresias, Oedipus speaks in riddles and curses his en¬ 
emies with unbridled rancor. 3 Like Teiresias, Oedipus prophesies (1424—1428, 
1516). Like Teiresias, Oedipus is blind, and his blindness seemingly enables him 
to perceive a deeper dimension to the world, inaccessible to the senses, impen¬ 
etrable to the inquisitive mind, but accessible to the trusting and pious heart. It 
would seem that, as a result of discovering that Teiresias’s seemingly wild and 
groundless accusations were true—that he, Oedipus, truly had killed his father 
and slept with his mother—Oedipus wholeheartedly abandoned his rationalism 
and took his adversary of old as his model. Indeed, Oedipus’s piety may even 
surpass that of Teiresias, for, unlike Teiresias, Oedipus blinded himself. He chose 
to be blind. He consciously rejected the guidance of his senses and his reason. 
Oedipus’s blinding of himself symbolizes his attempt to reject reason altogether, 
for by destroying his eyes, he attempts to destroy his independent mind and sur¬ 
render himself entirely to the gods. 

It might seem, then, that the gods ultimately reward Oedipus for his pious re¬ 
jection of rationalism. On this reading, Oedipus at Colonus, together with Oedipus 
the Tyrant, presents Sophocles’ celebration of piety over reason: Oedipus’s attempt 
to lead his life according to reason ends in disaster, disgrace, and misery, but his 
rejection of reason and his blind faith lead him on the path to redemption and 
salvation. 

Yet, the text of Sophocles’ Oedipus at Colonus raises questions about this pious 
reading of the play. In the first place, and most simply, unlike his Ajax (1—133) 
but like his other Theban plays, Sophocles’ Oedipus at Colonus never presents the 
gods on stage. We know of the gods only through the interpretations and reports 
made by human beings. For example, we hear thunder, and Oedipus claims 
that Zeus is thundering in order to summon him to Hades, but Antigone and 
Theseus are at first doubtful that this thunder is something other than a natural 
occurrence (1458-1461,1472-1476,1500-1517). Oedipus apparently persuades 
Theseus that the thunder is divine by reporting to him that the Delphic Oracle 
once told him that he would go to Hades when he heard thunder (1510—1517). 
Yet Antigone remains unpersuaded that the thunder is a divine indication that 


3 Compare Oedipus at Colonus 72-74, 576-580 with Oedipus the Tyrant 438-442; and Oedipus at 
Colonus 864-870,1370-1396 with Oedipus the Tyrant 449-463 and Antigone 1064-1086. 
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her father must now die, perhaps because thunder would seem to be a rather 
ordinary phenomenon (1459; see also 95, 1510-1517). 

Furthermore, even though the messenger bears witness to the miraculous 
character of Oedipus’s death, neither Theseus nor Antigone nor Ismene con¬ 
firms the claim that a god called out to Oedipus just before he died (1620—1630, 
1646-1665). Theseus, who alone was present at Oedipus’s death, never confirms 
that Oedipus’s body vanished, but is instead ambiguous regarding his death— 
suggesting, on the one hand, that Oedipus died with “the favor of the under¬ 
world,” and, on the other hand, that he has a tomb, albeit a secret one, and therefore 
that his body did not disappear miraculously upon his death (1751—1767). 

Finally, and most importantly, in what would seem to be the most dramatic 
moment of the play and the clearest act of injustice in the play, when the bra¬ 
zenly hubristic and lawless Creon kidnaps Oedipus’s daughters and seizes the 
blind Oedipus, the gods do not intervene to protect Oedipus’s family (820—831, 
860—883,904-931, 1000). Indeed, Creon’s purportedly unjust and impious ac¬ 
tion is itself inspired by Apollo. As Ismene reports, prophecies have come to The¬ 
bes from the oracle of Apollo at Delphi that should Oedipus come to Thebes 
and die there, the city will be protected from harm (383—417; see also 353—355, 
1298-1300). While the oracle suggests that, thanks to the gods, Oedipus’s pres¬ 
ence now confers a certain protective power on the land wherein he dwells, the 
play suggests that Oedipus lacks the power to choose where he will dwell. Had 
Creon successfully seized Oedipus, it seems, Oedipus would have had to become 
the protective spirit of Thebes rather than of Athens. It seems, then, that the gods 
are rather indifferent to the fate of Oedipus in the play—and, for that matter, to 
the fate of Thebes or Athens—since the gods permit whoever seizes Oedipus, 
even against his will, to benefit from his divine powers. 

It is only the Athenians who protect Oedipus and his daughters from the 
lawless violence of Creon and the Thebans. It is only the Athenians, led by their 
king, Theseus, who ensure that justice is done here. Indeed, in the play, the Athe¬ 
nians are the only beings we see who benefit Oedipus. They give him refuge, 
they protect him from Creon, they recover his daughters from their Theban 
kidnappers, and they host his tomb and honor him as a deity. Does the play, 
then, ultimately celebrate the justice of the gods or the justice of the Athenians? 
Does Sophocles here teach us to place our faith in divine providence or human 
providence? 

In either case, though, the question remains, How can it be just for either the 
gods or the Athenians to protect and honor the man who killed his father and 
slept with his mother? When the Athenian elders first discover who Oedipus is, 
they react with horror and disgust and assume that the gods share their revulsion 
(232—236, 254-257). The belief that Oedipus’s crimes render him abhorrent to 
gods and men alike is shared by his fellow Thebans, by his brother-in-law Creon, 
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and even by his own sons, who drove him into exile some time after his crimes were 
revealed, “since I am a patricide” (601 ;see 407,43 7-444,599—600,765—771,13 54- 
1361). When Creon comes to Athens to take Oedipus away, he assumes that the 
Athenians will be glad to be rid of one who has committed such atrocious crimes 
(944-949). After discovering his crimes, Oedipus himself thought he deserved 
punishment: hence he blinded himself and repeatedly declared that he should be 
exiled or executed. 4 Initially, everyone—with the notable exception of Theseus— 
believes that Oedipus’s crimes deserve continued punishment. 

As the play unfolds, however, we learn not only that Oedipus now believes 
that the gods are his allies and champions (275—281) but, what is more, that he 
can and will persuade the Athenians that they, too, should help him. Indeed, 
much of the play focuses on the arguments Oedipus sets forth—elaborate and 
complex arguments—to defend his conviction that the gods rightly support him 
and that therefore the Athenians should as well. It turns out, then, that even 
though Oedipus appears at first to have completely and utterly renounced reason 
by blinding himself and embracing piety, he still makes considerable use of his 
reason to defend his pious hope for divine favor. 

How does Oedipus accomplish the feat of convincing the Athenians to pro¬ 
vide him with refuge and protection? Rhetorically, Oedipus persuades the Athe¬ 
nians that he deserves their assistance by appealing both to their sympathy for 
him, as one who committed crimes unwittingly and under duress, and to their 
indignation on his behalf, as one who has been the victim of terrible crimes 
deliberately committed by evil men. Substantively, Oedipus persuades the Athe¬ 
nians to help him by arguing that the gods themselves favor and protect him and 
that they are right to do so: 

Therefore, strangers, I beseech you, by the gods! 

Just as you stood me up from my place, so save me! 

And do not honor the gods and then fail 

To give the gods Their due! Believe that 

They see the pious one among mortals, and 

They see the impious ones, and there has not yet been any escape 

For an impious man among mortals. (275—281) 

As the play reveals, Oedipus is confident that the gods favor him because he 
is convinced that Justice, who, he believes, sits with Zeus, demands that he be 
favored (1380-1382). It is Oedipus’s faith in the justice of the gods, and his 


4 427-444,765-771, 1195-1200; see Oedipus the Tyrant 1182-1185, 1265-1279, 1327-1415, 1432- 
1441,1515—1521; Oedipus at Colonus 1130-1138, 866-867, 1 197—1200. 
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argument that justice demands that he be rewarded, that, together, form the basis 
of his confidence in the gods’ protection and reward. 

There seem to be roughly two parts to Oedipus’s overall argument that he 
deserves the favor of the gods. First, Oedipus argues that he does not deserve to 
be blamed for patricide and incest because he committed those crimes unknow¬ 
ingly and also driven by the necessity to protect himself from harm. Then, he 
argues that he deserves divine favor because he has been victimized by willfully 
wicked men, and consequently justice demands that they be punished most 
harshly after death, in Tartarus, and that he, their innocent victim, be rewarded 
in Hades. 

Each part of Oedipus’s argument is evident in his first speech to the chorus: 

And yet how am I evil in my nature, 

I who suffered and then retaliated? Even had I acted 

Wittingly, even so I would not have been evil! 

But I, knowing nothing, came where I came, 

Yet those from whom I suffered were knowingly trying to 

wreak destruction! (270-274) 

Oedipus argues that he is not responsible for the crimes he committed be¬ 
cause he did not know that Laius and Jocasta were his parents and also because 
he killed Laius in self-defense. The argument that he is innocent because did not 
knowingly commit incest is one that Antigone alludes to in her speech to the 
chorus (238—240) and that Oedipus repeats a number of times throughout the 
play (521—523, 525—526, 548, 974—977). The argument that he cannot be justly 
held responsible for committing patricide because he did so in self-defense is 
repeated only once in the play, presumably because it is a bolder argument. After 
all, Oedipus argues that it would not have been evil for him to have killed his 
father wittingly —if, that is, it were necessary to do so to preserve his own life (see 
546). Later he asks Creon: 

If someone at this moment should be standing beside you 

And trying to kill you, would you—the just man!—ask the would-be 

Killer if he was your father, or would you pay him back right away? 

I think you would, if indeed you love to live, pay back 

The guilty man; you would not look around for justice! (992—996) 

The love of life is so powerful that it simply overrides all moral considerations, 
Oedipus suggests, including the prohibition on patricide. This would seem to be 
an exceptionally bold argument, especially given the tremendous importance the 
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ancient Greeks placed on reverence for one’s parents. In the Crito, for example, 
the laws of Athens are presented as arguing that it is “not pious to do violence 
either to mother or to father,” apparently under any circumstances (51C2; see 
Aristophanes, Clouds 1325-1341, 1374-1390, 1420, 1443-1450). In his Laws, 
Plato’s Athenian Stranger presents the argument that since our parents are the 
creators of our being, since they are the ones who brought our “nature . . . 
into the light,” it follows that “in this case alone, where a man is about to be 
killed by his parents, no law will permit killing one’s father or mother to defend 
oneself against death.” Rather, one must “endure, suffering everything, before 
doing such a thing” (869b7~c3). Indeed, in Sophocles’ Trachinian Women, Hyllus 
refuses to commit patricide, even though his beloved father, Heracles, is suffering 
unbearable and incurable pain, even though his father commands him to do so, 
and even though Hyllus has sworn a solemn oath to Zeus to obey his father’s 
commands (1157-1215). These passages suggest that, according to the Greeks, 
the debt we human beings owe to those who begot and bore us is so absolute 
and so profound, indeed so similar to the debt we owe to our divine creators, that 
our duty to them must override all of our desires, including our desire for life 
(Laws 930e3~932d8). Accordingly, Plato’s Athenian Stranger suggests, those who 
kill their parents, even in self-defense, deserve to suffer “many deaths” and hence 
deserve to suffer terrible punishments in Hades (869b6—7; see 88oe7—882ai). 

Oedipus, however, flatly denies that even this fundamental moral duty can 
override love of oneself. He suggests that, given our nature, any human being 
must be excused even for having knowingly committed so terrible a crime as 
killing his father, if he was led to do so by the desire to preserve himself: “For 
what noble (esthlos) man is not dear to himself?” (Oedipus at Colonus 309). Oe¬ 
dipus suggests here that no man is so noble that he can overcome his self-love 
and sacrifice his self-interest. Therefore, human beings who are driven by the ap¬ 
parently overpowering love of oneself cannot justly be held responsible for their 
actions. Accordingly, when Oedipus declares that neither incest nor patricide was 
“chosen by myself” (523), he may mean not only that he did not consciously 
choose to sleep with his mother and kill his father, since he did not know who 
they were, but also that so compelling is the desire for self-preservation in the 
human heart, he simply had no choice but to kill his father once he believed his 
own life was threatened. 

Oedipus’s arguments that he cannot justly be blamed for his crimes both 
because he committed them unwittingly and therefore involuntarily, and be¬ 
cause he committed patricide out of self-defense and therefore involuntarily, 
may well lead to the conclusion that he does not deserve to be punished. 
Indeed, it would seem manifestly unjust to blame him for committing crimes 
he could not know he was committing and could not avoid committing (see 
1085-1086, 1382). But how do Oedipus’s arguments lead to the conclusion 
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that he positively deserves divine favor? Why should he merit reward for simply 
following the evidently irresistible human impulse to defend one’s life and to 
pursue one’s self-interest? 

Perhaps because he senses this doubt concerning his thesis, Oedipus makes an 
additional argument that he positively deserves to be rewarded by the gods. This 
argument is based on his contention that he has been a victim of great injustice, 
deliberately perpetrated by willfully evil men. Since he has suffered such wrong, 
then, the just gods must punish those who have wronged him, and they must 
compensate him for what he has suffered. But what exactly has he suffered? In 
the first place, Oedipus declares that he has suffered deliberate injustice at the 
hands of his parents, who “were knowingly trying to wreak destruction” when 
they ordered him killed as a baby (274). Oedipus draws here an implicit contrast 
between his own crimes against his parents and theirs against him. His parents 
deserve to be blamed for their (attempted) crime because, as he points out, they 
knew he was their child, and, he implies, they were not driven to kill him by 
any necessity but simply acted maliciously and wickedly. Similarly, Oedipus is 
victimized by Creon, who seizes Oedipus’s daughters, attempts to seize him, 
and then “voluntarily” speaks ill of him and Jocasta in front of the Athenians 
(985—986). Here too, Oedipus suggests that Creon is a wicked man who deserves 
to be blamed because he is freely choosing to inflict pain on Oedipus, out of 
sheer malice (1000—1002, 761-783). Finally, and most importantly, Oedipus has 
suffered at the hands of his own two sons, who deliberately wronged their own 
father by driving him away from home and hearth, again, apparently, out of sheer 
malice: 

I, who begot them— 

Who without honor was thrust out of the land of my fathers— 

They did not hold onto me or protect me! But by the two of them 
I was driven out! I was sent out and proclaimed an exile! (427-430) 

Then it was that the city—after all that time— 

Drove me out of the land by force! But they—their father’s own!— 

Who could have helped their father, did not wish 
To do so! For the lack of a small word from them, 

I was driven out forever, an exile, a beggar. (440—444) 

Oedipus goes so far as to accuse his son Polyneices of being a “murderer” (1361) 
of his own father, a would-be patricide, since he and his brother exiled him, and 
“If I had not begotten these children to be my nurses, I would not exist—for all 
you did” (1365-1366). Therefore, Oedipus is not only innocent of patricide; he is 
himself a victim of willful and deliberate (attempted) patricide. Oedipus himself 
is not evil, but his son Polyneices is “most evil of men,” indeed “most evil of evil 
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men” (1354, 1384). It is because of Oedipus’s belief in his innocence and in the 
infuriatingly unjust character of what he has suffered that he is confident that 
he is “sacred and pious” and will be rewarded by just gods who always care for 
“the pious one among mortals” (287, 278—281). 5 

Oedipus’s confidence that he deserves divine assistance rests, then, on two 
arguments: first, that he is not responsible for his crimes since he committed 
them unknowingly and under the compelling desire for self-preservation; and 
second, that he has been the innocent victim of outrageous crimes committed 
freely and maliciously by his parents, his countrymen, and his sons. And it seems 
to be thanks to both of these arguments that Oedipus persuades the Athenians 
to give him refuge, to protect him from Creon and the Thebans, and to honor 
him after he dies. 

The question arises, however, Don’t these two arguments contradict one an¬ 
other? Doesn’t Sophocles show in the play that those who inflicted suffering 
on Oedipus did not do so maliciously, as Oedipus claims, but rather in order 
to defend themselves from harm, just as Oedipus killed his father in order to 
defend himself from harm? Oedipus himself alludes to the fact that Laius heard 
from an oracle that he would “die at the hands of his children” (969—973). If 
the desire for self-preservation is so compelling that it excuses Oedipus’s killing 
of his father in self-defense, does it not also excuse his father’s attempt to kill 
him as a baby after the father heard from an oracle that his child would grow 
up to kill him? Similarly, when Oedipus attempts to show that Creon is “evil,” 
he explains that Creon seeks to abduct him in order to save Thebes “from evils” 
(784—786). If the desire to defend himself from harm excuses Oedipus’s killing 
of Laius, might the desire to defend his city from harm not similarly excuse even 
Creon’s brutal kidnapping of Oedipus and his daughters (see 387—409, 755-760, 
848—852)? Moreover, doesn’t the desire for self-preservation also excuse the de¬ 
cision of Creon, Oedipus’s sons, and the Thebans to send Oedipus off into exile 
after his patricide and incest were revealed? Would it not have been reasonable 
for them to believe, as Oedipus himself at one point believed and as the Athe¬ 
nians themselves initially believe, that the gods demanded that he be exiled for 
his crimes and that they would punish Thebes for refusing to exile him (see 407, 
431-444, 599-601, 765-771, 849-852, 228-236, 254-257)? Indeed, if, as Oe¬ 
dipus insists, it was not evil for him to kill his father in order to defend himself 
from harm, how can it be evil for Polyneices to send his father into exile in order 
to protect himself and his city from harm, especially if he thought that his sisters 


5 Aristotle suggests in the Rhetoric. “For anger inspires confidence, since it is not committing injustice 
but suffering injustice that makes us angry, and it is supposed that the divine helps those who have suffered 
injustice” (2.5.21-22; see also, for example, Thucydides 5.104, 7.77.1-4). 
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might care for their father? And even if Oedipus were to argue that it was unrea¬ 
sonable for his son and the Thebans to believe that the gods would punish them 
for failing to exile him, would Oedipus still not have to concede that insofar as 
the Thebans exiled him in order to protect themselves from harm, they must be 
excused, since, however mistaken their concern, they were driven to act as they 
did by the same irresistible impulse of self-love that has driven him to act? “For 
what noble man is not dear to himself?” (309). 

If there is a contradiction at the heart of Oedipus’s argument that he de¬ 
serves the assistance of the Athenians and the gods, how are we to resolve it? 
Are we to conclude that Oedipus is right to blame his parents, Creon, and 
his sons for inflicting harm on him, even though they were and are seeking 
to avoid harm themselves, but that he is wrong to excuse his own behavior in 
killing Laius to protect himself? Or are we to conclude that Oedipus is right 
to excuse his own crimes on the grounds that he committed them unwittingly 
and under duress, but wrong to blame his persecutors, when they committed 
their offenses against him also under duress? 

Oedipus’s anger would seem to suggest that he, at least, is inclined to re¬ 
solve this contradiction by rejecting his own argument regarding the power 
of self-love. According to his own argument, it is unreasonable for humans 
or gods to be angry with him for having killed his father because he was 
compelled to do so out of his love for life and for himself, and it is unrea¬ 
sonable to be angry with someone for doing what he cannot help doing. 
Indeed, he goes so far as to claim: “I suppose that if the soul of my fa¬ 
ther were alive, it would not speak against me” (998—999). Rather than 
rage and curse, Laius would understand and forgive his son for killing him. 
But in the course of the play, Oedipus is himself extremely unforgiving— 
extremely angry—with the chorus (at first), his parents, Creon, Thebes, and, 
above all, with his own sons, for acting against him, for inflicting pain and suf¬ 
fering (though not death) on him, in order to benefit themselves: 

And once they heard these things, did they—the most evil of men! 

—Place the tyranny before longing for me? (418—419) 

But those others have chosen—instead of him who begot them—the throne, 

To wield the scepter and to be tyrant over the land. (448—449) 

So bitter is Oedipus that when his son Polyneices comes to ask for forgiveness 
for his neglect, Oedipus hurls against his son an accusation of patricide: 

You—most evil of men!—when you held the scepter and throne 

Which your blood brother now holds in Thebes, 
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You yourself drove out your own father here 

And made me a man without a city, so that I would wear these clothes 
Which now beholding you shed tears over, because you happen 
To undergo the same labor of evils that I do! 

These things are not to be wept over but are to be borne, by me, 

As long as I live, remembering you, my murderer! (1354—1361) 

Oedipus goes on to unleash what may be the angriest curse ever uttered by a 
father to his sons in all of Greek literature: 

Go—spat out and unfathered by me, 

Most evil of evil men! Gather these curses 
Which I now call down on you! You will not overpower 
Your native land by your spear! Nor will you ever return 
To hollow Argos! Instead—by a kindred hand— 

You will die, and you will kill him by whom you were driven out! 

Such are my curses! And I call on the abhorred, paternal 
Gloom of Tartarus, that it may give you another home! 

And I call on these deities—I call on Ares, 

Who cast upon the pair of you a terrible hatred! (1383—1392) 6 

Oedipus here prays not only for the death of both his sons but that they may 
become stained with the crime of fratricide, the crime of shedding kindred 
blood, as he himself has been stained with the crimes of incest and patricide, and 
apparently damns them to an eternity of suffering in Tartarus. Oedipus does in¬ 
sist on arguing that the desire for self-preservation and the love of oneself are so 
compelling that they excuse his own crimes, but he angrily refuses to recognize 
that they may excuse the crimes of others against him. 

On the other hand, Antigone and especially Theseus criticize Oedipus’s anger, 
and consequently it would seem that they resolve the contradiction in Oedipus’s 
argument by rejecting his blame of his parents, Creon, and his sons and embrac¬ 
ing his argument concerning the power of self-love. Antigone denounces her 
father’s spirited refusal to meet with his son: 

You begot him! Therefore, even should he commit 

Against you the most impious acts of the most evil men, oh father, 

It is not sanctioned by law for you to retaliate against him with evil. 

But, as for him—other men have evil offspring 


6 In contrast, in Antigone, when Haemon goes so far as to threaten to kill his father, Creon nonetheless 
refrains from cursing him (751-780). 
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And a keen, spirited anger, yet, once they are admonished by the charms of 

Loved ones, they are charmed out of their nature. 

For your part, look away to that other time—not to present matters 

—Look to those calamities of your father and mother that you suffered. 

And should you gaze on those, I know, you will recognize how evil 

Comes to be the final result of an evil spirited anger. 

For you have no slight cause for reflection 

—Since you are bereft of your eyes, which can see no more. (1189—1200) 

It was, Antigone poignantly reminds her father here, his “evil spirited anger” 
that led him to kill Laius and to drive Jocasta to her death. It was, as Oedipus 
himself admits, his rage that led him to blind himself and thereby doomed him 
to the helpless condition we find him in at the beginning of the play (431-444, 
765-771). It was his anger that doomed his daughters to be his nurses, rather 
than to be cared for and protected by him. 

Theseus, too, is a critic of Oedipus’s spirited anger. When Oedipus decries his 
sons for trying to force him to return to Thebes, Theseus responds: “Oh fool! 
Spirited anger amid evils is not advantageous!” (592). Theseus criticizes Oedipus 
specifically here for quarreling unnecessarily with his sons even though he des¬ 
perately needs their help. More broadly, Theseus suggests that inasmuch as the 
human condition is one that is always beset by evils, it is always foolish to indulge 
in such anger (592, 598; consider 658-660). Theseus is himself remarkably free 
of anger. For example, Theseus stresses in his opening remarks to Oedipus that 
he, too, has suffered the dangers and hardships of the life of an exile (562-566; see 
Homer, Iliad 1.260-268; Plutarch, Theseus 4-20). Yet, unlike Oedipus, Theseus 
expresses no anger whatsoever regarding his sufferings but rather stresses the un¬ 
avoidable character of such suffering and even how he profited from it by receiv¬ 
ing an “education.” Furthermore, Theseus never expresses the moral indignation 
over Oedipus’s patricide and incest that the chorus initially feels and that Creon 
expects him to feel (compare 551-568 with 220-236, 254-257, 510-546, and 
939-950). Theseus also never expresses anger at Creon and Oedipus’s sons, in 
contrast to Oedipus himself, as well as the chorus (1211-1248, 1346-1347, 
1397—1398, 1448-1455). This is especially clear in the confrontation between 
Creon and Theseus. Creon penetrates Athenian lands with his Theban soldiers, 
violently seizes Oedipus and his daughters, even though they have been granted 
refuge by the Athenian king, and brazenly insults the Athenian elders—who are 
understandably outraged (831, 842). Theseus would seem to have every reason 
to be angry with Creon in the name of Athenian patriotism. When Theseus 
appears on the scene, he remarks to the chorus that he would treat Creon harshly 
if he were angry: “If I came with such anger as this man here deserves, I would 
not release him unwounded by my hand” (904-906). 
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Yet when Theseus turns to confront Creon directly, he criticizes him most 
emphatically—and surprisingly—in the name of Thebes : 

Yet it is not Thebes that educated you to be evil. 

For they are not wont to raise unjust men, 

Nor would they praise you if they learned 

That you plunder what belongs to me and what belongs to the gods by 

Taking away by force miserable mortals who are suppliants. (919—923) 

But you bring shame on a city that does not deserve it— 

Your own city! (929—930) 

Theseus grasps that however insulting Creon is toward Athens, he is a Theban 
patriot, a man devoted to his city and desperately trying to protect it from harm 
(387—409,755—760,784-786, 848-852). Consequently, Theseus appeals to Cre¬ 
on s Theban patriotism to persuade him and to shame him. And he is at least 
somewhat effective, inasmuch as Creon seems less angry and self-confident after 
Theseus has spoken (consider 939-959, 1018, 1036, but also 1037). 

The causes of Theseus’s freedom from anger seem to be his understanding that 
humans are ordinarily and naturally self-interested and his capacity to view the 
world from the perspective of the self-interest of others. For example, while An¬ 
tigone condemns Oedipus’s spirited anger as harmful to others, Theseus stresses 
that it is harmful to Oedipus himself (compare 1189—1203 with 589—592). Sim¬ 
ilarly, while Oedipus denounces Creon s actions as harmful and insulting to him, 
and the chorus denounces them as harmful and insulting to Athens, Theseus de¬ 
nounces them as harmful and insulting to Creon s own beloved city of Thebes. 
Theseus does not expect Creon to put Athens first, as the chorus expects Creon 
to put Athens first and as Oedipus expects Creon and Thebes, as well as his own 
sons and daughters, to put his interests first. Theseus evidently expects human 
beings to be self-interested, accepts that they are necessarily so, and therefore does 
not blame them for being so. Instead he tries to understand what their interests 
might be in order to appeal to them. 

Perhaps the final, overarching question the play leaves us with is, Who is ul¬ 
timately the hero of the play, Oedipus or Theseus? On the one hand, Oedipus’s 
fierce piety and tremendous capacity for indignation enable him to persevere 
in the midst of terrible hardships and help him to persuade the Athenians to 
come to his assistance. Sophocles’ Oedipus truly is a tower of strength in this 
play, a vivid and powerful witness to the possibility of overcoming the worst of 
misfortunes and disgraces as long as one embraces faith in the gods. On the other 
hand, in the play it is Theseus—not the gods—who most obviously protects 
Oedipus from harm and benefits him. And Theseus appears to do so primarily 
out of humanity and compassion rather than out of piety. Indeed, Theseus stands 
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out within the galaxy of Sophoclean kings and tyrants in the Theban plays as a 
statesman whose rule is apparently independent of religious authority. In con¬ 
trast to all of those other rulers, Theseus is never said to consult either oracles or 
prophets. Moreover, there is no one in Athens whom Theseus permits to wield 
the independent religious authority that Teiresias evidently wields in Thebes 
under the reigns of Laius, Oedipus, Polyneices, Eteocles, and Creon. And in con¬ 
trast to all of those rulers, each of whom suffers a disastrous fate, Theseus’s rule 
is an unqualified success. Perhaps it is most sensible to conclude that Sophocles’ 
Oedipus is the hero of this play, which, after all, bears his name. And yet, in his 
sympathetic understanding of other humans, in his capacity to place himself in 
the position of others and to view the world from their perspective, the Athenian 
king Theseus reminds us of no one more than the Athenian poet Sophocles him¬ 
self, who must see the world through his characters’ eyes in order to give them 
voice and bring them to life. 
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Characters 

Oedipus [exiled tyrant of Thebes] 1 
Theseus [king of Athens] 

Antigone [daughter of the union of Oedipus with his mother, Jocasta] 

Creon [brother of Jocasta, emissary of Thebes] 

Stranger 

Polyneices [elder son of the union of Oedipus with his mother, Jocasta, 
brother of Antigone and Ismene, and exiled ruler of Thebes] 

Chorus of old Attic men 
Messenger 

Ismene [sister of Antigone, born of the same union] 

Oedipus: Child of a blind old man, Antigone, to what 

Lands have we come, or to the city of which men? 

Who will today receive with scanty gifts 
The wanderer Oedipus? 

It is little that I ask for and still less than little 5 

That I receive—and this is sufficient for me. 

For my sufferings and the long time that has 
Accompanied me and, thirdly, nobility, teach me to acquiesce. 

But, child, if you see some place to sit, 

Either on ground upon which we may tread or in the 

sacred groves of the gods, 10 


1 Bracketed material lacks manuscript authority. 
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Antigone: 


Oedipus: 

Antigone: 

Oedipus: 

Antigone: 

Oedipus: 

Antigone: 

Oedipus: 

Antigone: 

Oedipus: 

Antigone: 

Oedipus: 


Stranger: 


Oedipus: 

Stranger: 

Oedipus: 


Set me there and sit me down so that we might find out 

Where we are. For we as strangers have come 

To learn from the townsmen, and to do what we may be told. 

Father, suffering Oedipus, the towers that 
Protect the city are, to my eyes, far off. 

This land is sacred, as I would guess—teeming 

With sweet bay, olive, and grapevine. Within, thick-feathered 

Nightingales are singing sweetly. 

Rest your limbs here on this rough rock. 

For you have been sent forth on a road that is long for an old man. 
Now, sit me down and watch over the blind man. 

Thanks to the passage of time, I do not need to be taught this! 
Can you instruct me as to where we are? 

I do know that it is Athens, but not what spot. 

Yes, every one of the wayfarers told us this. 

Shall I go and find out what place this is? 

Yes, child, if indeed it is inhabited. 

But it is indeed inhabited: I suppose there is no need for me to go. 
For I see a man here, near us. 

Is he coming here, and hurrying? 

Yes, he is right here. Whatever is suitable for you 
To say, speak it, since the man is present. 

Stranger, I have heard from her, who sees both for me 
And for herself, that you have come auspiciously 
To find out about us and to explain what is unclear to us. 

Before you inquire further, go out of this place where you are 
Sitting! For you occupy hallowed ground on which it is not 
permitted to tread! 

But what is the place? To which of the gods is it believed to 
belong? 

It is not to be touched or inhabited. For the Fearsome 
Goddesses possess it, Daughters of the Earth and Darkness. 2 

May I hear their solemn name to pray to them? 


15 


20 


25 


30 
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40 


2 These are the avenging or punitive goddesses, the Erinyes (Furies) or, when worshipped under a pro¬ 
pitiatory name, the Eumenides (Kindly Spirits). In Aeschylus’s Eumenides (844-845), they call themselves 
“Children of Dreadful Night”; and in Hesiods Theogony (171-185), their mother is said to be Earth, 
impregnated by the blood of the god Uranus (Heaven). 
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Stranger: 

Oedipus: 


Stranger: 

Oedipus: 

Stranger: 


Oedipus: 

Stranger: 

Oedipus: 

Stranger: 


Oedipus: 

Stranger: 

Oedipus: 

Stranger: 

Oedipus: 


The people hereabouts call Them the all-seeing Eumenides, 3 
But elsewhere They have other beautiful names. 

May They receive the suppliant graciously, 

So that I would no longer depart from the prayerful seat 
of this land! 

What is this? 

An agreed-upon sign of my destiny. 4 

Well, it would be rash to drive you out, on my own, 
apart from the city, 

Until I should explain what I am doing. 

In the name of the gods, now, stranger, do not dishonor me, 
Such a vagabond, but tell me what I beseech you. 

Explain, and you will not appear without honor from me, 
at least. 

What is the place to which we have come? 

You will know whatever I know if you listen. 

All the land here is sacred. Solemn Poseidon 
Possesses it. In it also dwells the god who brought fire, 

The Titan Prometheus. The piece of land that you are 
treading 

Is called the bronze-footed threshold, 

A pillar of Athens. The nearby fields 
Boast that their founder is the knight 
Colonus, and all bear this one’s name 
In common, having been so named. 

That is how things are, stranger. They are honored not so much 
In speeches as in dwelling with them. 

Do some, then, dwell in these places? 

Certainly: those who are named after this god here. 

Does someone rule over them or does the say 5 rest with the 
multitude? 

They are ruled by the king of the town. 

Who is this who with word and strength holds sway? 


45 


50 


55 


60 


65 


3 See note 2. They are “all-seeing” because no crime escapes their attention. See Sophocles, Ajax 
835-838. 

4 Oedipus claims below (84—90) that Apollo once told him that he would find rest and refuge when 
he reached a shrine of the Solemn Goddesses—the Erinyes or Eumenides. 

5 Literally, the “speech” or “word” (logos); see also 68. 
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Stranger: 

Oedipus: 

Stranger: 

Oedipus: 

Stranger: 

Oedipus: 

Stranger: 


Oedipus: 

Antigone: 

Oedipus: 


He is called Theseus, offspring of Aegeus before him. 

Might some messenger go to him from you? 

What for? To speak or to procure his coming? 

That by small help he might gain something great. 

And what help can come from a man who does not see? 
Whatever we say, there will be sight in all that we say. 

Do you know, stranger, how you might now avoid a fall? 

You are 

Wellborn, as anyone can see, except for your divinely 
allotted fate. 

Stay here, just where you appeared, until I 

Go to tell these things to commoners of this place, 

Not of the town. For these will judge 
Whether you ought to remain or go away again. 

Child, has the stranger gone from us? 

He has gone, father, so you may say everything 
In peace, for only I am near. 

Oh Mistresses with Terrible Countenance, since in 
This land, first at Your suppliant seats, I have found rest, 

Be not unmindful of Phoebus and of me! 

When He pronounced those many evils to me, 

He also said that, after a long time, this should be a resting 
place; 

That I would come to a final country, where I should find 
A seat of the solemn gods and a refuge for strangers. 

And there I would rest my miserable life, 

A gain for those who received me, to dwell with them, 

But a disaster for those who sent me off, who drove 
me out. 

And signs—as a warranty for these things—would come 
to me, 

Either an earthquake or some thunder or lightning from Zeus. 

Now I know that, without a doubt, it was 

A trustworthy omen of Yours that led me 

On this road to this grove. For I never 

Would have encountered You first in my travels 

—I sober and You without wine 6 —nor upon this 


70 
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85 


90 


95 


100 


6 Oedipus stresses his austerity here, as well as the austerity of the Furies, whose libations consist of 
water and honey mixed with milk, without any wine. See Aeschylus, Eumenides 106—109. 
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Solemn, unhewn rock would I have sat. But, Goddesses, 

Follow the voice of Apollo, give 

Now a limit and some conclusion to my life, 

Unless I seem to be of little account, always 
Slaving under the supreme toils for mortals. 

Come, oh Sweet Children of Ancient Darkness, 

Come, oh you who are called after greatest Pallas, 

Most honored city of all, Athens! 

Pity this wretched phantom of a man, 

Oedipus. For mine is not the form of old. 

Antigone: Be silent. For here come some who are 

Aged in years, watchmen of where you sit. 

Oedipus: I will be silent, and you will hide me—guiding my foot 
Off the road—in the grove, until I may learn from these 
What speeches they will utter. For in learning 
Lies the caution of those who act. 


Chorus: 


Oedipus: 

Chorus: 

Oedipus: 


Look! Who was he? Where does he abide? 

Where has he rushed away, 

Fie of all, he of all, most insatiable! 

Look for him! Look closely! 

Inquire further on all sides! 

A wanderer, 

Some wanderer, is the elder, 

Not a native of the land. For otherwise he would never 

Go to the inviolable grove 

Of the Indomitable Maidens 

Whom we tremble to speak of 

And Whom we pass by 

Without looking, 

Without speaking, without reasoning, 

Uttering with our mouth our hushed thought. 

But now there is an account 

That someone comes, who does not at all show reverence, 
And I am not yet able to recognize 
Where he is abiding, 

As I look around the whole precinct. 

Flere! I am he! For by the sound of a voice I see, 

As the saying goes. 

Oh! Oh! 

Terrible to see! Terrible to hear! 

Do not, I beseech you, look on me as a lawless man. 
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Chorus: 

Oedipus: 


Chorus: 


Oedipus: 

Antigone: 

Oedipus: 

Antigone: 

Oedipus: 

Chorus: 


Zeus, Protector, who in the world is the elder? 

Surely not one to be judged very happy, 

And of the best fate, guardians of this land! 

I make that clear! For otherwise I would not shuffle along 
Aided by the eyes of others 

Or, great as I am, be anchored to ones who are so small. 
Alas! 

Were you begotten with' 

Unseeing eyes? Miserable and 

Long has your life been, as I would guess. 

But, if I can help it, 

You will not add these curses! 

For you are going too far! 

Too far! Beware lest you 

Fall into the voiceless, grassy 

Vale, where the mixing bowl 

Full of water runs together 

with a stream of honey for drinking. 8 

Of them, most unlucky stranger, beware! 

Stand up! Go away! 

The road keeps us far apart. 

Do you hear, oh 
Much-toiling wanderer? 

If you wish to speak 

And discuss with me, go away from the forbidden place 
And speak where it is lawful for 
all to speak. Until then, abstain. 

Daughter, where should one go in thought? 

Father, we ought to do as the townsmen do, 

Yielding to what we must and hearkening. 

Reach out to me, now. 

Here, I am touching you. 

Strangers, let me not be done injustice, 

Having put my trust in you and moved away! 

Never will anyone lead you out from these suppliant seats, 
Old man, against your will. 
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7 Or, literally, “a begetter of.” 

8 Libations to the Erinyes or Eumenides are poured, first of water alone and then of water sweetened 
by honey. 
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Oedipus: 
Chorus: 
Oedipus: 
Chorus: 

Antigone: 

Chorus: 



Chorus: 

Oedipus: 

Chorus: 

Oedipus: 

Chorus: 

Antigone: 

Oedipus: 

Antigone: 


Oedipus: 

Chorus: 


Oedipus: 


Still further? 

Yes, go forward. 

Still further? 

Lead him forward, 

Maiden. For you can see. 9 

Follow me, follow in this way, 

With a blind step, father, where 1 lead you. 1 " 

Dare, stranger in a strange land, 

Oh miserable one, to abhor whatever 
The city deems unworthy of love, 

And to revere what it loves. 

Lead me now, child, 

Where we may stand in piety, 

Speaking and listening, 

And not wage war against what is necessary. 

There, do not bend your foot 
Beyond this rocky step. 

So? 

Enough! Heed me! 

May I sit down? 

Yes, sideways, on the edge 
Of the stone, squat down. 

Father, this is my task. Be still. 

Alas! Alas! 

Let step fit step, 

Lean your old body forward, 

Onto my loving hand. 

Alas, for the disaster of an unsound mind! 

Oh miserable one, now that you are at rest, 

Speak! Who of mortals are you by nature? 11 
Who is the one who is led, laboring so much? What, 
May we ask, is the land of your fathers? 

Strangers, I have no city. But do not. . . 
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9 Jebb speculates that three lines have been lost here. 

10 Hermann speculates that four lines have been lost here; Jebb speculates that one has been lost. 

11 The word is phuw, which is etymologically linked to phusis, “nature.” 
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Chorus: 

Oedipus: 

Chorus: 

Oedipus: 

Chorus: 

Oedipus: 

Chorus: 

Oedipus: 

Antigone: 

Oedipus: 

Chorus: 

Oedipus: 

Chorus: 

Oedipus: 

Chorus: 

Oedipus: 

Chorus: 

Oedipus: 

Chorus: 

Oedipus: 

Chorus: 

Oedipus: 

Chorus: 

Oedipus: 

Chorus: 


What is this you forbid, old man? 

No! No! Do not ask me who 
I am! Do not examine me further in your inquiry! 

What is this? 

A terrible nature! 

Speak! 

Child! Alas, what am I to tell? 

Of what seed, 

Stranger—speak!—and from what father? 

Alas, what am I to suffer, my child? 

Speak, for you are reaching the last extremity 
I will tell them, then. For I cannot hide it. 

You hesitate for a long time. Be quick! 

Do you know of a certain son of Laius? 

Alas! Alas! 

The family of the sons of Labdacus? 

Oh Zeus! 

Wretched Oedipus! 

Then you are he? 

Do not be afraid of what I say. 

Alas! Alas! 

Ill-fated! 

Alas! 

Daughter, what in the world will happen now? 

Out! Go out 
Of this land! 

Where, then, will you give me what you promised? 

Punishment is not fated to the one 
Who metes out punishment for what he already 
suffered. Giving 

Deceit for deceit, one for the other, is a paying back of a 
burden, 

Not of an enjoyment. 

But you, up from these seats! 

Back! Away from this place! Depart from my land! 
Hurry away, 

Lest you fasten some further debt 
On my city! 
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Antigone: Oh strangers, you whose minds are full of reverence, 

You cannot abide 

My old father, because you have heard 

Of his involuntary deeds! 240 

But, on me, a miserable one—we beseech you!— 

Oh strangers, have pity! 

I beg you for my father alone! 

I beg you, not with unseeing eyes, but gazing 

Into your eyes with mine, as though I had come forth 245 

From your own blood, that the wretched man 
Might be treated with reverence. 12 For before you, as 
before a god, 

We lie, miserable. But come, grant 
An unexpected grace! 

I beg you by all that is dear to you— 250 

By child or reason or duty or god! 

For no matter where you look, you would not see any 
mortal 

Who can escape, 

Should a god lead him on. 

Chorus: Know, child of Oedipus, that we do pity you— 

And equally this one—for your misfortune. 255 

But we tremble before what the gods may do! We would 
lack the strength 

To speak beyond what we have just said. 

Oedipus: What is the benefit of glory, or of a noble fame, when it 
flows away in vain, 

If they say that Athens is the most 260 

God-revering, that she alone saves the stranger 
Who has suffered evil, and that she alone is able to defend 
him? 

Where are these things for me? You induce me to rise 
From those seats of safety, then you drive me out— 

Because you fear my name alone? For surely you do not 265 

Fear my body or my deeds. Indeed, my deeds consist 
more 

In what I have suffered than what I have done, 


12 The word is aidos, which can also be translated as “shame” in the broad sense of shame before the 


gods as well as human beings; see also 237. 
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If I ought to tell you about my mother and father, because 
of whom you are 
Terrified of me. This I know 

Well. And yet how am I evil in my nature, 270 

I who suffered and then retaliated? Even had I acted 
Wittingly, even so I would not have been evil! 

But I, knowing nothing, came where I came, 

Yet those from whom I suffered were knowingly trying 
to wreak destruction! 

Therefore, strangers, I beseech you, by the gods! 275 

Just as you stood me up from my place, so save me! 

And do not honor the gods and then fail 

To give the gods Their due! Believe that 

They see the pious one among mortals, and 

They see the impious ones, and there has not yet been 

any escape 280 

For an impious man among mortals. 

Stand with Them, and do not darken the happiness 
Of Athens by serving her with impious deeds. 

Just as you received the suppliant with a pledge, 

Rescue me and guard me! Do not—looking at 285 

My head, so hard to behold—dishonor me. 

For I come, sacred and pious and bearing 
A benefit to these townsmen. When your sovereign 
Comes, whoever is your leader, 

Then he will listen and know everything. Before 290 

This do not become evil in any way. 

Chorus: Necessity compels me to dread these 

Thoughts of yours, old man. For they 

Were not expressed with slight arguments. It is enough for me 
If the lords of this land come to know these things 

thoroughly. 295 

Oedipus: And where is he who holds sway over this land, strangers? 

Chorus: His father’s town possesses the land. The watchman 

Who also sent me here has gone to fetch him. 

Oedipus: And does it seem to you that he will have some care or 

Thought for the blind man, to come near without toil? 300 

Chorus: Surely, when he hears your name. 

Oedipus: Who is there who will announce this word to him? 

Chorus: The road is long. Many reports of travelers 
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Oedipus: 

Antigone: 

Oedipus: 

Antigone: 


Oedipus: 

Antigone: 

Ismene: 


Oedipus: 
Ismene: 
Oedipus: 
Ismene: 


Are wont to wander about. Be confident, that man 
Will hear them, and he will be here. Indeed, oh old man, your 
Name has come to all, many times. Therefore, even if he 
were slow 

And asleep, once he heard of you he would arrive here 
quickly! 

May he come with good fortune for his city and 
For me too! For what noble man is not dear to himself? 

Oh Zeus, what shall I say? What am I to think, father? 

What is it, Antigone, my child? 

I see a woman 

Approaching us, riding 

An Aetnean colt. On her head is a 

Thessalian hat that gives her shade and covers her face. 

What shall I say? 

Is it she? Or not? Is my mind leading me astray? 

I say it is . . . No ... I cannot say! 

Wretched one, 

It is no other! With radiant eyes 

She is greeting me as she comes near! That shows clearly 
that 

It can only be dear Ismene! 

What do you say, child? 

It is your child, my blood sister, 

Whom I see! Right now you will know her by her voice! 

Oh father and sister—two names 
That are sweetest to me! With toil have 

I found you and now, with toil—and pain—do I look on you! 
Child, have you come? 

Oh father, ill-fated one, to see you! 

Oh seed, of the same blood! 

Wretched lives! 


Oedipus: Child, have you appeared? 

Ismene: Not without toil, at least for me. 

Oedipus: Touch me, child. 

Ismene: I touch you both together. 

Oedipus: Her hand and mine? 

Ismene: And mine, an ill-fated one, is the third. 
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Oedipus: 

Istnene: 

Oedipus: 

Istnene: 

Oedipus: 

Ismene: 

Oedipus: 


Istnene: 


Child, why did you come? 

Out of concern for you, father. 

With longing? 

And also as a bringer of news— 

With the only trustworthy servant I have! 

Where are the blood brothers —the young men who are 

fit for labor? 335 

They are where they are. Terrible things are befalling them now! 

Those two have become like the laws in Egypt, 

In every respect, in their nature and in their way of life. 

For there the males sit at home 

Working at the loom, while their consorts 340 

Always go out and provide for their livelihood. 

So, oh children, they, who should perform these labors, 

Are at home keeping house just like young maidens, 

While you two, in their stead, labor on account of my 
unhappy 

Evils. She, from the time when her 345 

Youthful nurture came to an end, and her body became strong, 

Is always with us, ill fated, wandering, 

And guiding an old man. Many times she roams in the wild 
Forests, without food, barefoot, 

Afflicted by many storms and by the heat of the sun, 350 

A wretched one. But she believes that having a life in 
a home 

Is of secondary importance, if her father has nurture. 

And you, oh child, came out to your father, 

Unbeknownst to the Cadmeans, bringing all the prophecies 
Which had been uttered concerning this body of mine. 

You took 355 

Your stand as my faithful guard when I was driven out 
of the land. 

But now, what tale do you come bringing, Ismene, 

To your father? What mission took you from home? 

For you do not come empty-handed—this I know 

Clearly—but you surely bring some terror to me. 360 

What I suffered, father, 

Searching for where you were living, 

I will pass over and let go. I do not wish to feel pain twice, 

First doing the labor and then again speaking of it. 
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Oedipus: 

Ismene: 

Oedipus: 

Ismene: 


Oedipus: 

Ismene: 

Oedipus: 

Ismene: 

Oedipus: 

Ismene: 


But around your two ill-fated sons there are now 
Evils, which I have come to explain. 

First they strove among themselves 13 how to leave the throne 
To Creon and not defile the city. 

They contemplated, through reason, the ancient destruction 
of the family, 

How it beset your miserable house. 

But now, from the gods and from an accursed mind 
There has come upon the thrice miserable pair an evil strife, 
To seize command and the tyrannical power. 

And the younger one, inferior in age, 

Deprives the one born before, Polyneices, of the throne 
And has driven him from the land of his fathers. 

But he, as the account runs among us, has gone into exile 
To hollow Argos and has taken to himself a strangely new 
Connection by marriage and also fellow shield-bearers as 
friends. 

Soon either Argos will possess with honor the plain 
Of the Cadmeans or it will exalt them to the heavens. 

This is not a mere number of accounts, oh father, 

But terrible deeds! At what point the gods 
Will have pity for your labors, I cannot know. 

Do you still have hope that the gods will have 
Some regard for me, so that I will someday be saved? 

I do, father, from the current prophecies. 

What sort are these? What has been prophesied, child? 

That you will be sought by the humans there one day— 
Dead and living you will be sought—for the sake of their 
welfare. 

Who would fare well on account of such a man as I? 

They say that their might has come to be in you. 

When I am no longer, then am I a man? 

For now the gods set you upright, but before They 
destroyed you. 

It is paltry to set upright an old man, who fell as a youth. 

Well, know that Creon will come for you, 

For these reasons, right away, in no time at all. 
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13 Literally, “First there was strife among them . . .” 
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Oedipus: 

Ismene: 


Oedipus: 

Ismene: 

Oedipus: 

Ismene: 


Oedipus: 

Ismene: 

Oedipus: 

Ismene: 

Oedipus: 

Ismene: 

Oedipus: 

Ismene: 

Oedipus: 

Ismene: 

Oedipus: 

Ismene: 

Oedipus: 


Ismene: 

Oedipus: 


So that he might do what, daughter? Interpret for me. 

So that they may set you near the land of Cadmus, so 
that they 

Might have sway over you! But you would not cross the 
borders of the land. 

What is the benefit from one who is lying at their door? 

Should your tomb suffer misfortune, it will bring a heavy 
burden for them. 

Even without a god, anyone with judgment would deduce this. 

For this reason they wish to place you near 

Their land, but not so that you would hold sway over 
even yourself. 

Will they also cover me in burial with the dust of Thebes? 

No, the blood of your kin does not allow you, oh father. 

Then they will never have sway over me! 

Then there will be a heavy burden some day for the 
Cadmeans. 

Through what conjunction of events will this come to 
pass, child? 

As a result of your anger, when they stand on your grave. 

What you are telling me—from whose report are you 
giving this account, child? 

From men who traveled to inquire of the oracle, from 
the Delphic hearth. 

And it was Phoebus Who said these things about us? 

So they say, who came to the plain of Thebes. 

Did some one of my sons hear these things? 

Both, equally, and they know it well. 

And once they heard these things, did they—the most evil 
of men! 

—Place the tyranny before longing for me? 14 

It pains me to hear these things, but nevertheless I must 
bear them. 

Then may the gods never quench 

The fated strife! May the end 
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14 Or “before my longing.” 
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Of this battle between the two—which they 
Grasp with raised spears—lie with me! 

For, then, neither should he who holds the staff and throne 425 

Remain, nor should he who has left 
Ever return. I, who begot them— 

Who without honor was thrust out of the land of my 
fathers— 

They did not hold onto me or protect me! But by the 
two of them 13 

I was driven out! I was sent out and proclaimed an exile! 430 

You might say that at that time I 

Wished for this, and the city granted me a fitting gift. 

But no! On the very day when 

My spirited anger was seething, and it would have been 
sweetest for me 

To be dead, even by stoning, 43 5 

No one appeared to gratify my erotic passion for this. 

But in time, when all my hardship had been assuaged, 

And I came to understand that my spirited anger had 
outrun itself 

In punishing me more than my previous failings deserved, 

Then it was that the city—after all that time— 440 

Drove me out of the land by force! But they—their 
fathers own!— 

Who could have helped their father, did not wish 
To do so! For the lack of a small word from them, 

I was driven out forever, an exile, a beggar. 

From these two here, even though they are maidens, as 

much as their nature 445 

Grants them, I have life-giving nourishment 
And am on the land without fear and have the support 
of my family. 

But those others have chosen—instead of him who begot 
them—the throne. 

To wield the scepter and to be tyrant over the land. 

But they will not gain this ally at all! 450 

Nor will profit ever come to them from 

Ruling over Cadmeia! This I know from 

Hearing the prophecies from this girl and from reflecting 


15 Or “as far as they were concerned.” 
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Chorus: 


Oedipus: 

Chorus: 

Oedipus: 

Chorus: 

Oedipus: 

Chorus: 

Oedipus: 

Chorus: 

Oedipus: 

Chorus: 

Oedipus: 

Chorus: 

Oedipus: 

Chorus: 

Oedipus: 

Chorus: 

Oedipus: 

Chorus: 


On things spoken long ago, which Phoebus accomplished 
for me once. 

So let them send Creon 

To find me and anyone else who holds power in the city. 

For if you, oh strangers—along with these solemn 
Goddesses Who possess your people—are willing 
To give me your strength, you will win for your city 
A great savior, and labors for my enemies. 

You are deserving of pity, Oedipus, 

Both you and these children here. And, since you add 
To this calculation that you will be a savior to this land, 

I want to give you expedient advice. 

Oh dearest friend, be my advocate, knowing that now 
I will accomplish everything. 

Offer now a purification to these deities, to Whom 
You first came and Whose ground you trod on. 

In what way? Oh strangers, instruct me. 

First, bring a sacred drink offering from the ever-flowing 
Spring, touching it with hands that are pious. 

And when I have taken this undefiled draught? 

There are bowls there, the work of a skillful man. 

Crown their rims and the handles on each side. 

With twigs or woolen cloths—or in what way? 

Take the newly shorn flock of wool of a ewe lamb. 

Very well. After that, what ought I to do in conclusion? 

Pour your offerings, standing toward the first dawn. 

Do I pour these with these pitchers you speak of? 

Yes, in three streams. The last must empty the whole. 

What shall I fill this one with before I set it? Teach me 
this as well. 

Water and honey. Do not bring wine near it. 

And when the dark-leaved earth should happen to receive these? 

Place thrice nine sprigs of olive, 

With both hands, and say these prayers: 

I want to hear these things. For they are greatest. 

“As we call these Kindly Ones, 16 with kindly hearts 
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16 See note 2 above. 
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Oedipus: 

Antigone: 

Oedipus: 


Ismene: 

Chorus: 

Ismene: 


Chorus: 


Oedipus: 

Chorus: 

Oedipus: 

Chorus: 

Oedipus: 
Chorus: 
Oedipus: 
Chorus: 


May They receive the suppliant who brings salvation.” 

Ask this yourself, or someone else who is in your place, 

But speak inaudibly and do not raise a shout. 

Then steal away without turning around. Once you do 
these things, 

I will have confidence in you and stand beside you. 

But otherwise, I would be afraid for you, oh stranger. 

Oh children, do you hear these strangers who dwell 
nearby? 

We have heard them. Tell us what we should do. 

The road is not for me. I am lacking 
In the capacity and in sight, two evils. 

Let one of you go and do these things. 

I suppose that it is enough for one soul, on behalf of 
Ten thousand, to make the payment, if it is well-meaning. 
But let it be done quickly. Do not leave me 
Alone! My body would not have the strength 
To shuffle along, desolate, without someone to guide me. 

I will go and do this. But I wish to know, 

Where I must go to find the place. 

On the other side of this grove, oh stranger. If you 
Need help, there is a man who lives there who will tell you. 

I will attend to this. Antigone, you guard 

Our father here. For if one labors for one’s parents, 

One ought not to keep any memory of the labor. 

It is terrible to awaken the evil, 

Oh stranger, that has already lain for so long! 

Nevertheless, I feel a passionate longing to know . . . 

What is this? 

. . . Of that wretched pain, without remedy, 

Which has come to light, and which besets you. 

Do not—in the name of your hospitality!—lay bare 
The shameless things I have suffered! 

I need to hear correctly, stranger, the 
Wide-ranging, ever-repeated story. 

Alas! 

Be content, I beseech you. 

Alas! Alas! 

Obey! For I too did what you required. 
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Oedipus: 


Chorus: 

Oedipus: 


Chorus: 

Oedipus: 

Chorus: 

Oedipus: 

Chorus: 

Oedipus: 

Chorus: 

Oedipus: 

Chorus: 

Oedipus: 

Chorus: 

Oedipus: 

Chorus: 

Oedipus: 

Chorus: 

Oedipus: 


Chorus: 

Oedipus: 

Chorus: 

Oedipus: 

Chorus: 

Oedipus: 

Chorus: 

Oedipus: 


I bore most evil things, strangers! I bore 
Them involuntarily, let the god know! 

None of these things was chosen by myself. 

But for what? 

To an evil marriage bed the city bound me—I who did 
not know 

—To a disaster that came from a marriage. 

With your mother, as I hear, 

Did you fill your infamous bed? 

Alas, it is death to hear these things, 

Oh stranger! And these two girls sprung from me and . . . 
How do you say? 

Yes, my two children, two disasters . . . 

Oh Zeus! 

They sprang from a common womb, in the throes of childbirth. 

Then they are your offspring and 
Common sisters of their father! 

Oh! 

Oh indeed! 

Countless evils return to attack! 

You suffered . . . 

I suffered what is unforgettable. 

You did it. 

I did not! 

Why, what else? 

I received a gift—that I, whose heart has endured much, 
never 

Benefited the city in order to obtain for myself! 

Unfortunate one, why, then? Did you commit a murder . . . 
What is this? What do you wish to learn? 

. . . Of your father? 

Alas, you strike a second 
Blow, disease upon disease! 

You killed. 

I killed. But for me it has . . . 

What is this? 

. . . Something of justice. 
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Chorus: How so? 


Oedipus: 


Chorus: 

Theseus: 


Oedipus: 


Theseus: 
Oedipus: 


Theseus: 


I will tell you. 

For I also slew and destroyed others. 

But by law I am pure and I came to this in ignorance. 

Here is our lord, offspring of Aegeus, 

Theseus. He came in answer to your voice. 

In time past I have heard from many 
Of the bloody destruction of your eyes, 

And so I recognized you, oh child of Laius. Now, 

As I heard more on these roads, I know you even better. 

For your garb and your unhappy head 

Make clear to us that you are who you are. And I pity you 

And wish to ask, ill-fated Oedipus, what 

Is the petition that you present to the city and to me— 

You and your ill-fated comrade? 17 
Instruct me. For you would have to tell of 
A terrible action for me to turn away. 

I understand, since I myself was educated as a stranger, 

Just like you, and I, as a solitary man in a strange land, 
Contended with very many perils on my head. 18 
So there is no stranger, such as you are now, 

From whom I would turn aside or refuse to save. Since 
I know well, being a man, that I have of tomorrow 
No greater share than you have. 

Theseus, your nobility in a short speech 
Has left me needing to say little. 

For you have stated exactly who I am, and 

From what father I was born, and from what land I came. 

Nothing is left to me but 

To say what I request, and my speech is finished. 

Instruct me in this now, so that I may understand. 

I come to give this miserable body of mine 

As a gift to you, not a serious thing to behold, but 

The gains from it are superior to any beautiful form. 

What sort of gain do you deem worthy to bring as you come? 
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17 Or “comrade in arms.” See Antigone 671. 

18 Theseus refers here to his many famous adventures: for example, his encounters with the robbers 
Periphetes, Sinnis, and Sciron while on his way from Troezen to Attica; his slaying of the Crommyonian 
Sow; and his slaying of the Minotaur in Crete. See Plutarch, Theseus 6—20. 
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Oedipus: 

Theseus: 

Oedipus: 

Theseus: 

Oedipus: 

Theseus: 

Oedipus: 

Theseus: 

Oedipus: 

Theseus: 

Oedipus: 

Theseus: 

Oedipus: 

Theseus: 

Oedipus: 

Theseus: 

Oedipus: 

Theseus: 

Oedipus: 


Theseus: 

Oedipus: 

Theseus: 

Oedipus: 

Theseus: 

Oedipus: 


In time you will learn, but not at present, I suppose. 

When will your offering reveal itself? 

When I die, and you become my grave digger. 

You ask about the last moments of life, but you 

Forget or pay no heed to what lies between now and then. 

Yes, for in that moment I harvest the rest. 

The favor you ask of me, then, is something small. 

But, be on the lookout! It is no little thing, no, this contest! 
Do you mean for your offspring or for me? 

Those will bring me there under compulsion! 

Well, but if you are willing—it is not noble for you to 
be in exile. 

But when I myself was willing, they did not allow it! 

Oh fool! Spirited anger amid evils is not advantageous! 

When you understand, then rebuke me, but, for now, 
let it be! 

Instruct me, then. For without knowledge I should not speak. 
I have suffered, Theseus, terrible evils upon evils! 

Do you speak of the ancient misfortune of your family? 

No indeed, for all of the Greeks speak of this! 

Then, what is your sickness that is greater than what 
is human? 

This is how it is for me: I was driven away from my land 
By my own seed. It is not possible for me 
Ever to return again, since I am a patricide. 

How is it that they would send for you on the condition 
that you would dwell apart? 

The mouth of a god will compel them. 

What sort of suffering do they fear from what the 
oracles say? 

That they will necessarily be smitten in this land! 

But how should there be bitterness between them and me? 

Oh dearest child of Aegeus! Only for the gods 
Is there never old age or death! 

All other things almighty time confounds. 

The strength of earth decays, that of the body decays, 

Trust dies, and distrust blossoms forth. 
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The spirit among men who are friends, or 
Of city for city, is never constant. 

For some at once, for others later, 

What brings delight becomes bitter and then again 

becomes dear. 615 

If now the day is bright and fine between Thebes 
And you, measureless time will beget 

Nights and days without measure and will send them forth, 

In the course of which they will scatter 
Harmonious pledges, with a spear—and for a reason 

so slight! 620 

At that time, my corpse—sleeping, covered, 

And cold—will drink their warm blood, 

If Zeus is still Zeus, and if Zeus’s son Phoebus is sure. 19 
But since it is not pleasant to speak words that should lie 
undisturbed, 

Leave me where I began, and only 625 

Guard your pledge. And you will never say of Oedipus 
That you received him as a useless dweller in these places 
—If, indeed, the gods do not lie to me. 

Chorus: Lord, even before, this man appeared as one who 

Would accomplish such words for this land. 630 

Theseus: Who would cast out the kindly spirit 20 of 

Such a man? First, his hearth is 
At all times a common ally for us. 

Then, he has come as a suppliant of the deities, and 
Pays no small tribute to this land and to me. 635 

These things inspire my reverence, and I will never cast 
out the favor 21 

Of this man, but, on the contrary, I will settle him in my land. 

If it pleases the stranger to remain here, I will have 
You guard him. If it please you 

To come with me, Oedipus, I give you 640 

The decision. Either way, I agree. 

Oedipus: Oh Zeus, may You do good for such as these! 


19 Oedipus here refers to the oracle from Apollo that told him that he would find a final resting place 
at a shrine of the Eumenides, benefit the people who gave him refuge, and bring disaster on the Thebans, 
who drove him out. See above, 84-110. 

20 This word is the singular form of Eumenides (the Kindly Spirits). 

21 Or “claim on my gratitude.” 
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Theseus: What, then, do you want? To come to my home? 

Oedipus: If it were lawful for me. But this is the place . . . 

Theseus: In which you will do what? I will not stand against you. 

Oedipus: In which I will overpower those who have cast me out! 

Theseus: You speak of what would be a great gift of your being 

with us. 

Oedipus: Yes—if you abide by what you said to me, and fulfill it. 
Theseus: Be confident in this man, at least! I will not betray you. 

Oedipus: I will not demand that you confirm your faith with an 
oath, as though you were evil. 

Theseus: You would not win anything beyond my word. 

Oedipus: How, then, will you act? 

Theseus: What fear possesses you so? 

Oedipus: Men will come! 

Theseus: These men here will concern themselves with that. 

Oedipus: See, you are leaving me! 

Theseus: Do not instruct me in my duty! 

Oedipus: It is necessary, for one who feels fear. 

Theseus: My heart does not feel fear. 

Oedipus: You do not know the threats! 

Theseus: I know that no man 

Will bring you away from here against my might. 

Many threats and many threatening words are made 
In vain, out of spirited anger. But when the mind 
Controls itself, the threats depart. 

Perhaps those men had the strength to say terrible things 
About carrying you off, but I know that there will appear 
To them a wide sea that is not navigable. 

I advise you, be confident—even without 
My judgment—if Phoebus conveyed you here. 
Nevertheless, even when I am not present, I know that 
My name will guard you against suffering evil. 

[Theseus exits.] 


Chorus: To a land of fine horses have you come, 

Stranger, to the mightiest dwellings on earth, 
To Colonus, gleaming white, where 
The clear-toned nightingale 
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Sings so often, 

Beneath the green glades, 

Dwelling in the wine-dark ivy 

And the untouched foliage of a god, 675 

Of countless berries, without sun, 

Without the wind from any 

Storms. Here are the haunts of Dionysus, always, 

In Bacchic revelry, 

Roaming with His divine nurses. 680 

Here there blooms, beneath the heavenly 
Dew, with fair clusters, the narcissus, always, 

Every day, the ancient crown 
For the two great goddesses, 22 

And also the golden-gleaming crocus. Nor 685 

Do the sleepless springs diminish, 

Wandering into the streams of 

The river Cephisus, but always, for each day, 

Giving quick increase, they move 

With undefiled waters over the plains of 690 

The broad-breasted land. The choirs of the Muses 
Do not abhor it, nor does 
Aphrodite of the golden reins. 

There is a thing whose like I 

Have not heard of in the land of Asia, 695 

Nor ever growing in the great Dorian isle 
Of Pelops: 

A plant, not cultivated by hands, created by itself, 

A terror for enemy spears, 

Which flourishes greatest in this land, 700 

Which nourishes our children— 

A leaf of gray olive. 

Neither one who is young nor one who gives signs of old age 
Will destroy it and ravage it by force. 

For always the circling eye of Morian Zeus 23 looks on it, 705 

And also owl-eyed 24 Athena. 


22 Demeter and Persephone (Cora). See Pausanias, Description of Greece 8.31.1. 

23 Olives on public land were called moriae and were believed to be under the special protection of 
Zeus as well as Athena. 

24 Or “gleaming-eyed” or “gray-eyed.” 
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Yet another praise do I offer 

In speech for this mother-city: the mightiest 

Gift of a great deity, 

The greatest cause for boasting 

—Its fine horses, its fine colts, and its fine sea. 

Oh Child of Cronus, You set 

Her in this cause for boasting! Lord Poseidon, 

You first established in these roads 

The rein to tame the horses, 

And the oar, too, well fitted to the hands, 

An aid, that leaps wondrously 

In the sea, a follower 

Of the hundred-footed Nereids. 25 


Antigone: O land with praises so greatly celebrated, 

Now it is for you to make manifest those splendid words! 

Oedipus: What is there new, oh child? 

Antigone: Creon is coming near 

—He is here! And not without escorts, father! 


Oedipus: Dearest elders, make 

Manifest the goal of my salvation! 

Chorus: Be confident! It will be by your side! For even if I am old, 

The strength of this land has not grown old! 

Creon: Men, wellborn inhabitants of this land, 

I see in your eyes that you have taken 
Sudden fright at my intrusion. 

Do not feel dread nor let loose an evil word. 

I have not come with any wish to take any action, since 
I am old, and I know that I have come to a city 
That has great strength, if any in Greece does. 

I was sent, old as I am, to persuade 

This man to follow me to the land of the Cadmeans. 

It was not one alone who sent me, but I was enjoined by 
All the men, because it fell to me, by kinship, 

To sorrow most of all within the city for his woes. 


But, oh suffering Oedipus, heed me 

And come home! All of the Cadmean people 
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25 The fifty granddaughters of the Sea (Pontos), whose dance leads the ship on her way. See Hesiod, 
Theogony 233-264. 
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Summon you, justly, and most of all do I, 

Inasmuch as I would be by far the most evil of humans 
In my nature if I did not feel pain for your evils, old man. 

I see you an unhappy stranger, 745 

Always a wanderer, leaning on one 

Handmaiden, deprived of livelihood. Alas, I 

Never thought that she would ever fall into such torment, 

As this ill-fated one has fallen, 

Always caring for you and your dear head 750 

In your beggar’s life, at her age, with no experience 
Of marriage, belonging to anyone who comes at her—to 
rape her! 

Is it not a miserable reproach that I, alas, 

Have cast on you and on myself and on all our family? 

But it is not possible to hide what is manifest. You, 755 

Oedipus, in the name of the gods of your fathers, be 
persuaded by me— 

And hide! By your own will, go to your town and the house 
Of your fathers after speaking a friendly farewell 
to this 

City. She deserves it. But she who is your home should 
Be revered more, in justice, since of old it was she who 

reared you. 760 

Oedipus: You who would dare anything and would extract 
A subtle scheme from every just speech! 

Why are you making this attempt? And why do you wish 
to seize me 

A second time, when the seizing will give me the greatest 
pain? 

Before, when I felt so sick in my own 765 

Evils that expulsion from my land would have delighted me, 

You did not wish to gratify my wish; 

But when my spirited anger was sated 
And living in my house was sweet, 

Then you thrust me out and cast me away! Nor was 770 

This kinship in any way dear to you at that time! 

Now, again, when you see this city and 

All the people 26 well disposed to my being here, 


26 Or “race” ( genos ). 
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You attempt to draw me back by saying harsh things in a 
soft manner. 

But what delight is this, to love those who are unwilling? 775 

It is as if you happened to beg for something from 
someone, 

But he gave you nothing and did not wish to help, and, 

When your spirit was sated with what you wanted, then 
He gave it to you, when his grace would not gratify at all! 

Surely you would gain an empty pleasure! 780 

Such things do you bring to me, 

In speech that is noble but in deeds that are evil. 

I will tell these men here—so as to show how evil you are! 

You have come to bring me—not in order to bring me to 
my house, 

But to settle me in a dwelling apart, but nearby, so that 

your city 785 

May be unharmed, released from these evils of the land! 

That will not happen to you; but this will— 

That my avenging spirit will dwell in your land there, 
forever! 

As for my sons, may they obtain this much of the 

Rightful portion of my land—only enough to die in it! 790 

Am I not wiser than you concerning Thebes? 

—By far, inasmuch as I heed Those Who are more lucid 
than you— 

Phoebus and Zeus Himself, Who is That One’s father! 

Your mouth arrives here suborned, 

With a hard and sharp edge. But by speaking 795 

Evils you will gain more evils than salvation. 

However, I know that I am not persuading you of 
this. Go! 

Let us live here! Even as we are, we would not 
Live with evils, as long as we delight ourselves. 

Creon: Which of us do you think suffers greater misfortune from 

what you do, me 800 

Or you—from your own doings in the present discussion? 

Oedipus: What is sweetest for me is that you can’t 
Persuade me or these men here. 

Creon: Oh ill-fated one! Will you never show, even over time, 

That you have grown a mind? Instead you cherish filth in 

your old age! 805 
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Oedipus: 

Creon: 

Oedipus: 

Creon: 

Oedipus: 


Creon: 

Oedipus: 
Creon: 
Oedipus: 
Creon: 

Oedipus: 

Creon: 

Oedipus: 

Creon: 

Oedipus: 

Chorus: 

Creon: 


Antigone: 

Chorus: 

Creon: 

Oedipus: 

Chorus: 

Creon: 

Chorus: 

Creon: 

Antigone: 


You are terribly clever with your tongue! But I don’t 
Know any just man who speaks so well on every side! 

It is one thing to say much, but quite another to say what 
is timely 

As though you say little, but what is timely! 

Not for one whose mind is equal to yours! 

Go away—for I also speak on behalf of these men! Do not keep 
Watch and lie in wait for me in the place where it is 
proper for me to dwell! 

I call on these men as my witnesses, not you—for what you 
have answered to your loved ones. But if I ever catch you . . . 

Who would catch me in despite of these allies? 

But even without these men you will suffer pain! 

What is the deed you are threatening me with? 

Of your two daughters, I have just seized 

One and sent her away! The other I will take soon! 

Oh! 

Soon you will have more to cry out about! 

Do you have my daughter? 

Yes, and I will have this one here in no long time! 

Oh strangers, what will you do? Will you betray me 
And not drive out the impious one from this land? 

Go, stranger! Away! Quickly! For what you are doing 
Now is not just! Nor what you did before! 

It would be the right moment for you [guards] to take 
this girl away 

—Against her will, if she does not wish to come. 

Oh, wretch that I am, where can I flee? What help 
Can I find from gods or mortals? 

What are you doing, stranger? 

I will not lay hands on this man; but she is mine! 

Oh lords of the land! 

Stranger, what you are doing is unjust! 

No, it is just! 

How is it just? 

I take what is mine. 

Oh city! 
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Chorus: 

Creon: 

Chorus: 

Creon : 11 

Oedipus: 

Chorus: 

Creon: 

Chorus: 

Creon: 

Chorus: 


Antigone: 

Oedipus: 

Antigone: 

Oedipus: 

Antigone: 

Creon: 

Oedipus: 

Creon: 


Chorus: 

Creon: 


What are you doing, stranger? Won’t you let go? Soon 
You will face the test of blows! 

Keep away! 

Not from you, while this is your intention! 

You will do battle with a city, if you do any harm to me! 
Didn’t I say this would happen? 

Unhand that girl at once! 

Don’t give orders when you have no strength! 

I tell you, let go! 

And I tell you, 28 be on your way! 

Come help! Come! Come, natives of this land! 

The city is destroyed, my city, by violence! 

Come here to help me! 

In my misery, I’m dragged away! Strangers! Strangers! 

Where are you, my child? 

I am forced to go! 

Oh child, reach out your hands! 

But I haven't the strength! 

Won’t you 2 take her? 

Alas, for me! Alas! 

Nevermore will you go on your way 

With these two staffs! But since you wish to triumph 

Over the land of your fathers and your loved ones—by 
whose orders I 

Do what I do, even though I am also tyrant— 

Have your triumph! In time, I know that you will 
recognize this: 

What you are now doing to yourself is not noble, 

Nor what you did before, when, in spite of your loved ones, 
You gratified your anger—which always ruins you! 

Stop there, stranger! 

I am telling you—do not touch me! 


835 


840 


845 


850 


855 


27 The manuscripts distribute this and the following exchanges as follows: Oedipus, then Chorus, then 
Creon, then Chorus, then Creon, then Chorus. We follow the change introduced by Reisig. 

:s Creon shifts from the second person plural to the second person singular here, perhaps telling one 
of his soldiers to take Andgone away. 

Creon uses here the second person plural, apparently addressing more than one soldier. 
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Creon: 

Chorus: 

Creon: 

Chorus: 

Creon: 

Oedipus: 

Creon: 

Oedipus: 


Creon: 

Oedipus: 

Creon: 


Oedipus: 

Chorus: 

Creon: 

Chorus: 

Creon: 

Oedipus: 

Chorus: 

Creon: 

Chorus: 


Oedipus at Colonus 

I will not let you go as long I don’t have those girls! 

Then you will soon deposit an even-greater security 
For my city! I will not only lay hands on these two girls! 

What will you turn to next? 860 

I will take and carry off this man. 

You are saying something terrible! 

This will now be done— 

Unless the one who holds sway over this land prevents me! 

What a shameless thing to say! Will you indeed lay hands 
on me? 

I am telling you, be silent! 

May these Deities 

Of this land not stop my voice from uttering one more curse! 865 
Most evil of men, you who have torn away my 
defenseless eye— 

In addition to the eyes that departed before, through 
violence! 

May the Sun—He of the gods Who sees all— 

Someday give to you and your family 

Such a life as this old age of mine! 870 

Do you see this, you who dwell in this land? 

They see both me and you, and they understand that, 

Having suffered in deeds, I defend myself with words. 

I will not hold back my spirited anger! I will take him 
by force, 

Even though I am alone and slowed by age. 875 

Alas! 

You come with great audacity, stranger, 

If you think you can accomplish this! 

I do think so! 

Then I will no longer count this a city! 

With the just on one’s side, even the feeble one triumphs 

over the great. 880 

Do you hear the things that he is saying? 

But he will not accomplish this ... [a missing fragment of 
a line] 

Zeus may know, but not you! 

Is this not hubris? 
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Creon: Yes, hubris, but you must endure it! 

Chorus: All the people! Rulers of the land! 

Come quickly! Come! These men are off to cross the 
border! 


[Theseus enters.] 


Theseus: What in the world is this outcry? What has been done? 

What fear 

Made you restrain me from sacrificing oxen on the altar to 
the Sea-God, 

Overseer of Colonus? Speak, so that I may know 
everything! 

That is why I came here more quickly than I would have 
liked! 30 

Oedipus: Dearest of men—for I recognized your voice— 

I have suffered terrible things at the hands of this man 
just now! 

Theseus: What sort of things? Who does you harm? Speak! 

Oedipus: Creon here, whom you see, has torn away 
From me my two children, my only pair! 

Theseus: What are you saying? 

Oedipus: You have heard what I have suffered. 

Theseus: Won’t one of my attendants go as quickly as possible 

To these altars and compel all the people, 

On foot and on horseback, to hurry from the 
Sacrifices at full gallop to that place around here 
where the 

Two traveled roads meet, 

So that the two girls won’t get across, and I won’t 
Become a laughingstock to this stranger here, for being 
defeated by violence! 

Go—as I command—with speed! as for this one, 

If I came with such anger as this man here deserves, 

I would not release him unwounded by my hand. 

But now, even as he himself came upholding these 
laws—these 

And none other—will be applied to him! 
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30 Literally, “than it is pleasant for my foot.” 
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For you will never leave this land before 
You bring those girls and set them plainly before me. 

What you have done is unworthy of me, 

Of those from whom you were born, and of your land. 

You came to a city that practices justice 
And holds sway over nothing without law. You then 
Cast aside the constituted authorities of this land by 
invading in this way. 

You take what you want and make them yours by force. 

You think that my city is destitute of men or is some 
Slavish place and that I am nothing! 

Yet it is not Thebes that educated you to be evil. 

For they are not wont to raise unjust men, 920 

Nor would they praise you if they learned 
That you plunder what belongs to me and what belongs 
to the gods by 

Taking away by force miserable mortals who are suppliants. 

I would not have entered your land— 

Even if I had the most just cause of all— 925 

Without the permission of whoever rules the land, 

Nor would I have dragged or taken anyone away. 

I would know 

How a stranger ought to behave among townsmen. 

But you bring shame on a city that does not deserve it— 

Your own city! And your many years 930 

Render you an old man empty of wisdom! 

So, I tell you now what I said before— 

Have someone bring the girls here as quickly as 
possible, 

Unless you wish to be a resident alien of this land 

By force, and not voluntarily. I am speaking to you 935 

My mind as well as from my tongue! 

Chorus: Do you see what you have come to, stranger? Given who 

you come 

From, you appear just, but what you are doing is found to 
be evil. 

Creon: I did not—as you assert—count this city unmanly, 

Oh child of Aegeus, nor as one without judgment, 940 

When I carried out this deed. But I did it knowing that 
No one would ever feel such jealous love 
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For my blood relations so as to keep them by force, against 
my will. 

I knew also that they would not accept a man who is the 
killer of his father— 

And unclean! And whose marriage was found 945 

To be impious—with an offspring! 

For I knew that the Aeropagus, that good council of 
This land, would not allow such 
Vagabonds as these to dwell in this city 

Trusting in it, I laid my hands on this quarry 950 

And I would not have done what I did if he had not 
Called down bitter curses on me and my family! 

Given what I suffered, I deemed my retaliation 
warranted. 

For spirited anger there is no old age at all, except 

In death. Nothing painful touches the dead. 955 

Do as you wish regarding this matter. For 
I am alone and therefore feeble, even if I say 
What is just. However, with regard to your actions, 

Even though I am of such an age, I will try to retaliate. 

Oedipus: You whose audacity is without shame! Whose old age do 

you think 960 

To insult by this—mine or yours? 

Your mouth broadcasts against me murders and 
Marriage and misfortunes—things which I, in my misery, 

Bore involuntarilyl For thus was it dear to the gods. 

Perhaps They nursed an ancient wrath against my family. 965 

You could not discover against me, 

Taken by myself, any reproach for a failing, 31 
In retribution for which I erred against myself and my kin. 

For—instruct me—if some divine utterance came through 
oracles 

To my father, that he would die at the hands of his children, 970 
How would you justly reproach me for this— 

I who was not yet sired by my father nor 
Conceived by my mother, but was then unbegotten? 

And if again, I, in my ill fortune, was revealed 


31 


Or “error” or “flaw” ( hamartia ). The verb in the next line, translated as “erred,” is also derived from 


hamartia. 
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—As I was revealed—to have come to blows with my 

father and killed him— 975 

Comprehending nothing of what I was doing or to 
whom I was doing it— 

How would you properly blame an involuntary act? 

As for my mother, you wretch, are you not ashamed to 
compel me 

To speak, as I shall now, of her marriage, she who was 
your sister by blood! 

I will not be silent, 980 

Since you have gone so far in this impious speech. 

She bore me, yes, she bore me—alas, for my evils— 

I did not know and she did not know, and she who bore 
me then— 

To her reproach—gave birth to my children. 

But one thing, indeed, I know: you speak ill of me 985 

And of that woman voluntarily, but I married her 
Involuntarily, and I speak of it now involuntarily. 

Even in this marriage, I will not be proclaimed 

Evil, nor for the murder of my father, 32 which you always 

Heap on me and for which you bitterly reproach me. 990 

For answer me only one of my questions. 

If someone at this moment should be standing beside you 
And trying to kill you, would you—the just man!—ask the 
would-be 

Killer if he was your father, or would you pay him back right away? 

I think you would, if indeed you love to live, pay back 995 

The guilty man; you would not look around for justice! 

Into such evils I entered, 

Being led by the gods. I suppose that if the soul 
Of my father were alive, it would not speak against me. 

But you, you are not just! You believe that it is noble to 

say everything, 1000 

What ought to be spoken and what ought not to be spoken, in 
Reproaching me before these men here. 

And it is noble for you to flatter the name of Theseus 
And Athens, how nobly she has been founded! 

Yet, while you offer her abundant praise, you forget that 1005 


32 Literally, “the paternal murders.” 
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Chorus: 

Theseus: 

Creon: 
Theseus: 


If there is some land that knows how 

To revere the gods with honors, this land excels in this. 

From this land you were stealing me—the suppliant, an 
old man—away; 

And you laid your hands on and took my daughters and 
are leaving! 

In response, I now call on these goddesses, 

I beseech and enjoin Them with prayers 

To come to me, as helpers and allies, so that you may learn well 
By what sort of men this city is guarded! 

The stranger, lord, is a good man. His misfortunes 
Are all destructive, and he deserves to be helped. 

Enough of speeches! The captured ones 

Are hurrying off, but we who suffer are standing still! 

What do you order the feeble mortal to do? 

That you should start down the road there, and I will go 
As your escort, so that if you still have these daughters 
of ours 

In these lands, you yourself will show them to me. 

But if they who hold them in their power are fleeing, 
there’s no need for labor; 

For others are hurrying after them, and no one will ever thank 
The gods that they have escaped from them and from 
this land. 

But lead on! Know that the taker is taken! 

You were hunting, and Fortune has seized you. For what 
Is acquired by unjust guile is not preserved. 

And you will not have another to assist you in this matter! 

For I know well 

That you did not come alone and unprepared for 
Such hubris—for the daring that is now manifest. 

There is someone in whom you trusted when you did 
these things! 

I must look into this, and not make this 
City weaker than a single mortal. 

Do you understand any of these things? Or do the things 
said just now 

Seem to you to be as vain as what was said when you 
were plotting these deeds? 

Nothing that you say to me seems blameworthy here. 

But at home we will know what we ought to do! 
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Theseus: Leave now, with your threats! You, Oedipus, stay here 

At rest; and have faith in us that 

If I do not die first, I will not stop 1040 

Until I restore your authority over your children. 

Oedipus: May you prosper, Theseus, on account of your nobility 
And your just forethought for us! 

Chorus: I would I were where 

The wheeling about of hostile men 1045 

Will soon meet 

With Ares’ clash of bronze 

—Either on the Pythian shore 

Or on the torch-lit promontory, 33 

Where the Solemn Mistresses 34 cherish Their rites 1050 

For mortals, on whose tongues 

The golden seal has been placed by their attendants, 

The Eumolpidae. 35 
There, I think, Theseus, 

Rousing men to battle, and the two 1055 

Unwed, journeying sisters 

Will soon meet amid a self-confident shout 

Throughout these lands. 

Or, they may be approaching the west 

Of the snowy rocks 1060 

Of Oea, out from the pasture, 36 
Fleeing on colts 
Or on swift, 

Racing chariots. 

He 37 will be vanquished! 38 1065 

Terrible is the spirit of Ares in our neighbors! 


33 The chorus here imagines two possible scenes for a fight between Theseus and the Thebans: the 
shore of the bay of Eleusis, six miles from Colonus, where there was a temple of Pythian Apollo; or at 
Eleusis itself, five miles further on the coast, the destination of torch-lit processions from Athens once a 
year, to celebrate the festival called “Eleusina.” 

34 Demeter and Persephone (Cora). 

35 Those mortals who have been initiated into the Eleusinian Mysteries and who act as interpreters 
between the Two Goddesses and mortals. 

36 Here the chorus imagines that the Thebans went north, around the north end of Mount Aegaleos, 
and onto the Thriasian plain. 

37 Creon. 

38 Literally, “taken,” but since Creon is already captured, the chorus evidently looks forward to his utter 
defeat once the forces carrying off Oedipus’s daughters are seized. 




Oedipus at Colonus 

Terrible is the vigor of the sons of Theseus! 

Every bridle flashes like lightning! 

Every man who is mounted rushes on, 

leaning into the headgear of the colts! 1070 

They honor Athena of the horses, 

And the One from the sea who holds the earth, 

The beloved Son of Rhea. 39 

Are they in action, or on the verge of it? 

My mind pleads with me 
To grant that soon the girls 

Who have endured terrible things, and have found 
Terrible suffering at the hands of kindred blood, will 
be here. 

He will bring something to pass—Zeus will bring it to 
pass—on this day! 

For I am a prophet of noble struggles. 

Would that I were a swiftly flying dove, 

Sudden as a storm, on a lofty cloud, 

Contemplating the struggles with my eye. 

Oh Zeus, All-Ruling of Gods, 1085 

All-Seeing, may You bestow 

On those who hold this land 

A triumphant strength 

To complete the ambush of their quarry— 

And also You, August child, Pallas Athena! 1090 

And I entreat the hunter Apollo 
And His Sister, 40 Who pursues 
Fleet-footed dappled deer, 

To come as double helpers 

To this land and her citizens. 1095 

Oh wandering stranger! You will not say that your 
watchman 

Was a false prophet! For I see these girls 
Nearby, coming back, and escorted! 

Oedipus: Where? Where? What are you saying? How do you mean? 

Antigone: Oh father! Father! 


1075 


1080 


39 Poseidon. 

40 Artemis. 
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Oedipus: 

Antigone: 

Oedipus: 

Antigone: 

Oedipus: 

Antigone: 

Oedipus: 

Antigone: 

Oedipus: 

Antigone: 

Oedipus: 


Antigone: 


Oedipus: 


Would that one of the gods would grant you to see this 
best 

Of men who brought us here to you! 

Oh child, are you both here? 

Yes, for the hands 

Of Theseus and his dearest followers saved us! 

Come near, oh child, to your father and let me 
Embrace the body that I never hoped would come back! 

You will have what you ask. What will gratify you, is 
what we long for. 

Where, then? Where are you two standing? 

We are here, next to you. 

Dearest offspring! 

Everything is dear to the one who begets. 

You staffs of a mortal man! 

Ill-fated staffs of an ill-fated man! 

I am holding what is dearest to me. Were I still to die now, 
I would not be entirely wretched, with you two standing 
beside me. 

Press, oh child, each on each side of me, 

Grow into one with him who begot you, and rest 
From the lonely, wretched wandering of old. 

And tell me as briefly as possible what has happened. 

For 

Girls of your age, a short speech will suffice. 

Fie who saved us is here: you ought to hear from him, 
father, 

And so this work will be brief for you and for me. 

Oh stranger, do not be surprised if I persist in 
Prolonging my speech to my children, who appeared so 
unexpectedly! 

I know well that my delight in these 
Girls has come from no one but you. 

No mortal but you saved them. 

May the gods grant you all that I wish, for you 
And for this land! For only among you, 41 
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41 Second person plural. 
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Of all human beings, have I found piety 
And decency and freedom from lies. 

I know this and repay you with these speeches. 

I have what I have because of you and no other 
mortal. 

Reach out your right hand to me, oh lord, so that 11 3 ° 

I might touch it and kiss your head, if it is sanctioned 
by law to do so. 

But, what am I saying? How would a wretched one, as 
I have become, 

Be willing to touch a man in whom no 
Stain of evils dwells? I will not touch you, 

Nor will I allow it! Only those of mortals who have 1135 

Already experienced these things can endure these 
hardships with me. 

Standing there where you are, I bid you rejoice, and care 
for me 

In the time left, with justice, as you have on this day! 

Theseus: Even if you prolonged your speeches more, 

I would not be surprised by your delight in these 

children, 1140 

Nor if you received their words before mine. 

This is not a burden for us at all. 

Indeed, we are intent on making our lives brilliant, 

Not through speeches but rather through the carrying 
out of deeds. 

I show this as proof—I did not lie at all in what I swore 1145 

To you, elder. For I come here, bringing these girls 
Alive, untouched by all that was threatened against them. 

As for how the struggle was won, why should I boast 
In vain? You will know it from these two. 

—But an account has just come to me 1150 

On my way here. Give me your advice, since 
It is a small thing to tell, but worthy of wonder. 

A human being should not be careless about anything. 

Oedipus: What is it, child of Aegeus? Instruct me, 

Since I know nothing of what you are asking. 1155 

Theseus: They say that a man, who is not of 

Your city but is of your family, somehow rushed 
To our altar of Poseidon and is seated there, where I 
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Oedipus: 

Theseus: 

Oedipus: 

Theseus: 

Oedipus: 

Theseus: 

Oedipus: 

Theseus: 

Oedipus: 

Theseus: 

Oedipus: 

Theseus: 


Was making sacrifices before I came to you. 

Where is he from? What does he want, that he sits there 
as a suppliant? 

I do not know, except for one thing. They tell me that he 
Requests a brief word with you —nothing more important. 

What can it be? This suppliant seat is no small matter. 

They say that he asks to come to speak 

With you and then to go away safely on his journey. 

Who would take this seat as a suppliant? 

See if there is someone from your family in 
Argos, who would want this from you. 

Oh dearest of men, stop right there! 

What is the matter with you? 

Do not require this of me! 

What? Speak! 

Now that I have heard this, I know who presents himself. 
And who in the world is he, with whom I could find fault? 


Oedipus: 

Theseus: 

Oedipus: 

Theseus: 

Antigone: 


It is my child, oh lord—whom I abhor! Hearing his speeches 
Would cause me more pain than those of any man! 

What? Is it not possible to hear him, and still refuse to 
do what you 

Do not want? Why is it excruciating for you to listen to this? 

This voice, oh lord, has become most hateful to his father. 

Do not cast me into the necessity of yielding in this! 

But consider, if his sitting as a suppliant does not make 
it a necessity. 

Be on guard that you be mindful of the god! 

Father, heed me, even if I am young to be advising you. 

Allow this man here to gratify both 

His own mind and the god, as he wishes to do, 

And yield to both of us, that our brother may come here. 
Rest assured—he will not forcibly draw aside your 
Judgment by speaking against your interests! 

What harm is there in hearing his speeches? Deeds nobly 
devised 

Are revealed through speech. 

You begot him! Therefore, even should he commit 
Against you the most impious acts of the most evil men, 
oh father, 
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It is not sanctioned by law for you to retaliate against him 
with evil. 

But, as for him—other men have evil offspring 
And a keen, spirited anger, yet, once they are admonished 
by the charms of 

Loved ones, they are charmed out of their nature. 

For your part, look away to that other time—not to present matters 

1195 

—Look to those calamities of your father and mother 
that you suffered. 

And should you gaze on those, I know, you will recognize how evil 
Comes to be the final result of an evil spirited anger. 

For you have no slight cause for reflection 

—Since you are bereft of your eyes, which can see no more. 1200 
Yield to us! It is not noble for those who ask for 
Justice to have to implore, nor that a man receive 
Benefits but not know how to repay them. 

Oedipus: Child, your victory in speech over me is a burdensome 

Pleasure. Let it be so, as is dear to you. 42 1205 

Only, stranger, if indeed that man comes here, 

Let no one ever hold sway over my soul. 

Theseus: Once is enough! I do not want to hear this twice, 

Oh elder! I do not wish to boast, but know 

That you are safe, so long as any of the gods keeps me safe. 1210 

[Theseus exits.] 


Chorus: Whoever wants to have a 

Greater share of life, and neglects the due 
Measure, will watch over 
Folly, it is clear to me. 

For the long days 1215 

Store many things 
That are nearer to pain, 

And you may not see where delightful things lie, 

Whenever someone should fall into more 

Of what he wished for. The Deliverer 43 comes in the 

end to all equally, 1220 


42 Second person plural. 

43 Or “Helper.” 
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Antigone: 

When the doom of Hades has appeared—without marriage 

Hymn, without lyre, and without dance 
—Death at the end! 

Not to be born vanquishes 

Every reckoning. But once one should come to light, 1225 

Then in second place by far is to go back 

From whence one came 

As quickly as possible! 

For when youth comes, 

Bearing an airy foolishness, 1230 

What woe is warded far off? 

Who is not surrounded by troubles— 

Murders, factions, strife, battles, 

And envy What is blamed by all falls to his lot at 1235 

Last—old age: without power, without society, 

Without loved ones, when all 

The evils of evils dwell together. 

This poor wretch not I alone dwells in them 
—As some cape, beaten by waves on every side, 1240 

Facing north, is battered during the winter, 

So too this man is utterly battered by terrible disasters, 

Breaking like waves, 

Always with him 

—Some from the direction where the sun sets, 1245 

Some from where it rises, 

Some from along the midday beams, 

And some from the dark north. 44 

Now here he is, this stranger, as it seems: 

Alone, without escort of men, oh father, he comes, 

shedding tears, 1250 

Which stream from his eyes. 

Oedipus: 

Antigone: 

Who is this? 

He whom we have for some time had 

In mind. He is here—Polyneices! 

Polyneices: 

Alas, what shall I do? Shall I shed tears 

For my own evils, first, children, or for the ones I see 1255 


44 Literally, “the Rhipaean [Mountains]”—“beyond utmost Scythia,” according to Aristotle ( Meteoro- 
logica 1.13 [350b])—which Sophocles evidently uses to designate the North. 
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Of this old father? I have found him here 

In a strange land, with you two, having been cast out, 

With such clothing. Old, 

Ill-loved toil has dwelt together with the old man, 

Wasting away his flesh. On his head bereft of eyes 1260 

His unkempt hair floats in the wind. 

The food he carries for his wretched stomach 
Is akin, it is likely, to these clothes. 

I, who am utterly destroyed—I learn this too late! 

And I will testify that I have come as the most evil of 

human beings in 1265 

Caring for you! Learn this from me, not from others! 

But there is Reverence, Who sits with Zeus on the throne, 

In all deeds; and next to you, father, 

May She stand! For there are remedies for the errors 
Committed, but there is no longer any possibility of 

adding to them. 1270 

Why are you silent? 

Say something, oh father! Don’t turn away from me! 

Do you have no response for me? Will you dishonor 
me and, without 

Speaking, send me away, without telling me why you 
feel such wrath? 

Oh seeds of this man, sisters of my blood, 1275 

You try to open the mouth of my father, 

That denies approach, and refuses to speak, 

So that he does not send me away in this way, without 
honor, 

I who stand before the god, while he speaks no word in 
response. 

Antigone: Speak for yourself, oh unhappy one, say what you need. 1280 

Many words spoken—either giving delight 
Or expressing disgust or showing pity 
—In some way give some voice to those without voice. 

Polyneices: Then I will speak. For you guide me nobly. 

First I make the god Himself 1285 

My helper, from Whose altar the ruler of this land 

Raised me up to come here, granting me 

Permission to speak and to listen, with a safe conduct back. 

And these things I would have, oh strangers, from you, 
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And from my two sisters, and from my father. 1290 

I want to tell you why I came, father. 

I was driven out of the land of my fathers—made an 
exile!— 

Because I claimed that I deserved, as the elder born by nature, 

To sit upon your all-ruling throne. 

For this, Eteocles, who is younger by nature, 1295 

Thrust me out of the land! He did not vanquish me by 
argument 

Nor did he come to refute me by hand or deed, 

But he did persuade the city. I conclude that the cause of 
This was especially the Fury of yours, 

And then I also hear this from the prophets. 1300 

For when I went to Dorian Argos, 

I took Adrastus 45 as my father-in-law and swore 

To my side as many men of the Apian land 46 

As were called preeminent and honored for their spear, 

So that I might gather against Thebes a sevenfold band 

of spearmen: 1305 

With these I would either die with all of justice on 
my side 

Or cast out those who did these things from the land. 

Well, what, then, have I come for? 

To bring suppliant prayers to you, oh father, 

From myself and my allies, 1310 

Who now with seven hosts and seven 
Spears surround the entire plain of Thebes. 

There is spear-hurling Amphiareus, first in 
Overpowering with the spear, and first in the paths of 
birds of omen. 

Second is the Aetolian, offspring of Oeneus, 1315 

Tydeus. Third is Eteoclus, Argive-born. 

Fourth is Hippomedon, whom Talaus, his father, 

Sent. Fifth is Capaneus, who boasts that he will 
Waste the town of Thebes by fire, razing it to the ground. 

The sixth, Parthenopaius, an Arcadian, stirs himself, 1320 

The trusty offspring of Atlanta, named for his mother 


45 King of Argos. 

46 A name for the Peloponnesus. See Aeschylus, Suppliant Maidens 249-270, Agamemnon 255-257. 
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Who was long a maiden before she was brought to bed. 

And I am yours—and if not yours, but begotten 
By an evil destiny, yours, at least, I am called. 

I lead the fearless army of Argos to Thebes. 47 I 3 2 5 

By these children and by your soul, father, 

We all entreat you, asking that 
You yield your heavy wrath against this man— 
against me!— 

I who am setting out to punish my brother 
Who thrust me out and stripped me of the land of 

my fathers. 1330 

For if there is any trust to be placed in oracles, 

Those whom you would join, they said, would gain 
supremacy. 

By our fountains and by the gods of our family, 

I ask you now to be persuaded and yield! 

For we are beggars and strangers—and you too are a stranger! 1335 

Both of us—you as well as I—flatter others for 

Shelter! We have received the same divinely allotted fate! 

The tyrant in our house—wretch that I am!— 

Laughs at us in common and gives himself airs! 

If you will assist me in my purpose, I will 1340 

Scatter his power with little trouble and toil, 

So that I can bring you back and set you up in your house, 

And set myself up there too, and cast that man out with force. 

If you join me in this, I may make this my boast, 

But without you I do not even have the strength to survive. 1345 

Chorus: As to this man, for the sake of the one who sent him, 

Oedipus, 

Speak what is expedient—and send him away. 

Oedipus: You men who protect this land, 

If Theseus had not happened to send him here 

To me, because he thought it just for him to hear my speeches, 1350 
He would never have heard my voice! 

But now he will go, having been deemed worthy of it and 
Having heard from me such things as will never gladden 
this man’s life! 


47 This list of the seven leaders of the campaign against Thebes agrees with the list in Aeschylus, Seven 
against Thebes 377-652. 
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You—most evil of men!—when you held the scepter and 
throne 

Which your blood brother now holds in Thebes, 1355 

You yourself drove out your own father here 
And made me a man without a city, so that I would wear 
these clothes 

Which now beholding you shed tears over, because you happen 
To undergo the same labor of evils that I do! 

These things are not to be wept over but are to be borne, 

by me, 1360 

As long as I live, remembering you, my murderer! 

For you made me a man who finds his nourishment in 
this toil, 

Once you thrust me out. And it is because of you that 
I wander, 

Begging other men for my daily livelihood. 

If I had not begotten these children to be 1365 

My nurses, I would not exist—for all you did. 

Now they save me, these nurses of mine! 

They are men, not women, in their labors with me! 

But you two were born from another man—not from me! 

Therefore, the deity has His eyes on you 48 1370 

—Though not quite yet, if these hosts here are still moving 
Toward the town of Thebes. No one can call 
That city yours! Before it you will fall, 

Defiled by blood—and your blood brother equally defiled! 

Such are the curses I sent forth before, against you two. 1375 

And now I summon them to come to me as allies, 

So that you two may deem those who begot you worthy 
of reverence 

And that you two may not dishonor him, even if the 
father who begot 

Such boys is blind! For these girls did not do this. 

Therefore, my curses overpower your suppliant seat 1380 

And throne—if indeed Justice, spoken of long ago, 

Sits with Zeus, along with the ancient laws. 

Go—spat out and unfathered by me, 


48 Second person singular. 
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Chorus: 

Polyneices: 


Antigone: 

Polyneices: 

Antigone: 


Most evil of evil men! Gather these curses 
Which I now call down on you! You will not overpower 
Your native land by your spear! Nor will you ever return 
To hollow Argos! Instead—by a kindred hand— 

You will die, and you will kill him by whom you were 
driven out! 

Such are my curses! And I call on the abhorred, paternal 
Gloom of Tartarus, that it may give you another home! 49 
And I call on these deities 50 —and I call on Ares, 

Who cast upon the pair of you a terrible hatred! 

Now that you have heard these things, go! And proclaim 
To all the Cadmeans together with your 
Trusty allies that such are the prizes 
That Oedipus dispenses to his own sons. 

Polyneices, I took no pleasure in the paths 
You followed before. Now, go back, quickly! 

Alas for my journey and its ill success! 

Alas for my companions! Such is the end of the path 
We started on from Argos, wretch that I am! 

Such an end that I cannot 

Utter it to any of my companions or turn them 
back again, 

But—speechless—I will meet this fortune! 

Oh children of this man, blood of my blood, since you two 
Have heard the hard curses of my father, 

Do not you two—by the gods!—should the curses 
Of this father be fulfilled and you return 
To our house—do not dishonor me, 

But lay me in a grave with funeral rites. 

And the praise you two have now, which you both win 
For laboring for this man, will not be diminished 
But enhanced, by what you do for me. 

Polyneices, I entreat you, heed me in something! 

Oh dearest Antigone, what is it? Speak! 

Turn your army back toward Argos as soon as possible 
And do not destroy yourself and your city. 


1385 


1390 


1395 


1400 


1405 


1410 


HU 


49 Perhaps Oedipus here invokes the paternal Gloom (Erebos) of Tartarus as the father of all things 
(see Hesiod, Theogony 116-125). 

50 The Erinyes or Eumenides. 
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Polyneices: 

Antigone: 


Polyneices: 

Antigone: 


Polyneices: 

Antigone: 


Polyneices: 

Antigone: 

Polyneices: 


Antigone: 

Polyneices: 

Antigone: 

Polyneices: 

Antigone: 

Polyneices: 

Antigone: 


But it is not possible. For how could I lead the same army 
Back again once I have run away in fear? 

But why, oh child, ought you again to feel a spirited 
anger? What 

Gain will come to you from razing the land of your 
fathers to the ground? 

It is shameful to flee 51 and for me, being the elder, 

Thus to be laughed at by my brother. 

Do you see how the prophecies of this man are being 
borne out 

Correctly, when he proclaimed the death of you two 
from one another? 

For he craves it; and must we not submit? 

Alas, wretch that I am! But who will dare to follow 
You, once he has heard the prophecies pronounced by 
this man? 

We will not announce bad news. For a good 
General speaks of his strengths, not of his deficiencies. 

Oh child, are you so resolved to do this? 

And do not hold me back! This journey is 
My concern, ill destined and evil, 

On account of this father here and his Furies. 

But may Zeus smooth the path for you both, if you 
fulfill these things for me 

When I am dead. For you cannot do anything more 
for me while I am alive. 

Now, let me go, and may you both fare well. You will not 
See me anymore as I look on you. 

Wretch that I am! 

Do not mourn for me. 

And who would not groan for you, brother, 

As you set out for what we see before you—Hades? 

If so it must be, I will die. 

Do not! But be persuaded by me! 

Do not try to persuade me of what ought not to be. 

I am wretched 


1420 


1425 


1430 


1435 


1440 


51 Or “to be an exile.” 
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If I should be bereft of you. 

Polyneices: These things depend on the deity, 

To be by nature in one way or another. I pray to the 
Gods that you two never meet with evils. 

For, in the judgment of all, you do not deserve 
misfortune. 


[Polyneices exits.] 


Chorus: 


Oedipus: 


Antigone: 

Oedipus: 

Chorus: 


Oedipus: 


Chorus: 

Oedipus: 


These new evils have come before me 
From a new source, 

Bringing a heavy destiny from the blind stranger 
—Unless Fate is overtaking him. 

For I cannot say that what is thought 
A fitting desert by the deities is a vain thing. 

Time watches, She always watches, over these 
Things, sometimes in one condition, 

At other times adding up sorrows. 

The sky thunders! Oh Zeus! 

Oh children! Children! Might someone native to this 
place 

Bring Theseus—that best of all men—here? 

Father, why do you deem it worthy to summon him? 

This winged thunder from Zeus will at once 

Take me to Hades. Send for him as quickly as possible! 

Look! Especially great does the thunder 
Fall down—unspeakable!— 

Hurled by Zeus! Fear has come to 
The very top on my head—terror! 

It terrifies my spirit! A flash 

Of lightning from the heavens blazes again! 

What fulfillment will it send forth? 

I am terrified by this! For it never 

Rushes forth in vain and without misfortune! 

Oh great sky! Oh Zeus! 

Oh children, the end of my life, told of by the gods, 

Has come to this man that I am, and there is no longer any 
turning back! 

How do you know? What prompts you in this conjecture? 

I know it in noble fashion. Let someone go as quickly 
as possible 


1445 


1450 


1455 


1460 


1465 


1470 


1475 
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Chorus: 


Oedipus: 

Chorus: 

Oedipus: 


Chorus: 


Theseus: 


Oedipus: 


And bring the lord of this land to me. 

Oh! Oh! See again, 

The piercing din 
Surrounds us! 

Be gracious, oh Deity, be gracious if You happen 
To bring something gloomy to this land, our mother! 
May I find You favorable! 

May I not, because I have looked on an accursed 52 man, 
Have a share somehow in a grace that brings no gain! 
Zeus on high, to You I speak! 

Is the man near? Will he reach me, children, 

Still alive 33 and in my right mind? 

What is the pledge that you would implant in 
his mind? 

That in return for the good I experienced, 

I will grant the favor of fulfilling just what I promised 
then. 

Oh child! Come here! Come here! 

If in the furthest recess of a hollow, 

You chance to be sanctifying an altar 

For the Sea-God, Poseidon, with a sacrifice of cattle, 

Come! 

For the stranger deems 

You and your city and your loved ones 

Worthy of receiving a just favor for what he has received. 

Come quickly, oh lord! 

What is the thunder—a common one!—that sounds 
again, 

Clearly from you yourselves, and manifestly from the 
stranger? 

Is it some thunderbolt from Zeus, or a shower 
Of pelting hail? For it is possible to guess anything 
When a god stirs up such a storm. 

Lord, you appear before one who longs for you. And 
one of the gods 

Has given you a noble fortune for this journey. 


1480 


1485 


1490 


1495 


1500 


1505 


52 Or “unforgettable.” 

53 Or “with my soul within me.” 
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Theseus: What is it, oh child of Laius, that has newly arisen? 

Oedipus: A fall of the scale of my life! And I wish to die 

Without lying about what I agreed to, with you and 
this city 

Theseus: On what evidence of your fate are you relying? 1510 

Oedipus: The gods Themselves are heralds who announce 
it to me, 

Not at all lying about the signs laid down beforehand. 

Theseus: How do you say, old man, that these things were revealed? 

Oedipus: The long continuous thunder and the many 

Flashes hurled by the invincible hand! 1515 

Theseus: You persuade me. For I see you prophesying many things, 

And they are not falsely spoken. Tell me what I must do. 

Oedipus: I will teach you, child of Aegeus, what will 

Be stored up for you in this city, without the woes of 
old age. 

I myself will immediately lead the way, 1520 

Untouched by a guide, to the place where I must die. 

Never tell this to anyone among humans— 

Neither where it has been hidden nor in what region 
it lies, 

So that this may always provide you with a strength 
That surpasses many shields and the foreign spears of 

many neighbors. 1525 

Forbidden things, not to be uttered in speech, 

You will yourself learn, when you come there alone. 

For I would not declare them to any of these townsmen— 

Nor to my children, even though I cherish them. 

Always keep this to yourself, and when you come 1530 

To the end of your life, indicate it only to the one who 
is most 

Preeminent, and let him reveal it to the one who succeeds 
him, always. 

In this way you will dwell in this city unravaged, 

Away from the men who were sown. 54 Countless cities 

Succumb to hubris easily, even though one lives well. 1535 

For the gods see clearly, though late, when 


54 Namely, the Thebans. 
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Someone abandons divine matters and turns to madness. 

Do not, child of Aegeus, wish to suffer this. 

Well, we are instructing you, even though you know this. 

But since what comes from the god hurries me on, let 

us go 1540 

Now to the place and no longer delay. 

Oh children, follow me—so! For I again have become a 
guide 

For you two, a strangely new one, just as you two were 
for your father. 

Come, and do not touch me, but let me 

On my own find the sacred tomb, where 1545 

It is the fate of this man that I am to be hidden, in this 
land. 

This way! So! This way! Go! For in this way Hermes, 

The Conductor, leads me, as well as the Goddess of the 
Underworld. 55 

O light, no light, though once before, I suppose, you 
were mine! 

Now for the last time my body embraces you. 1550 

For already I shuffle to hide 

The finality of my life in Hades. But, dearest of strangers, 

May you and this land here and your attendants 
Be happy, and may you in your prosperity 
Remember me, once I am dead, and enjoy good fortune 

forever! 1555 

[All but the Chorus exit.] 

Chorus: If it be sanctioned by law for me 

To revere in prayers the Unseen Goddess 56 and You, 

Lord of the Nocturnal Ones, 

Aidoneus, Aidoneus, 57 

I pray that, without labor 1560 

Or a heavy grief from his fate, 

The stranger reach 

The all-concealing plain below 

Of the dead, and the Stygian house. 


55 Persephone. 

56 Persephone. 

57 A poetically lengthened form of Hades, the god of the underworld and husband of Persephone. 
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Messenger: 


Chorus: 

Messenger: 

Chorus: 


For since many woes 

Came to him without reason— 

May a just deity exalt you again! 

Oh Goddesses of the Earth, 58 and Body of the Invincible 
Beast who, they say, has its bed 
At the gates for many guests 
And whines outside his cave, 

An unconquerable guard in Hades! 59 
—So the account always has it. 

Oh Child of Earth and Tartarus, 60 
I pray that the beast may go to the pure ground 
So that the stranger may set out 
For the plains of the dead below. 

I call on You Who give eternal sleep. 

Men, citizens, I would speak 

Most concisely, by saying: Oedipus has perished! 

But as to what happened, the tale cannot 
Be told in brief, since the deeds there were not. 

The unhappy man perished? 

Know well that 

That man—he who is always alive—has departed. 

How? By a divine and untroubled fortune, the poor 
wretch? 


Messenger: This indeed is worthy of wonder. 

How he shuffled from here, without a guide from 
Among his loved ones, you know well, I suppose, since you 
were present. 

He himself was guiding us all! 

But when he came to the road that plunges down 
And is rooted in the earth by brazen steps, 61 
He halted in one of the many branching paths, 

Near a hollow basin, where the always- 

Trusty tokens of the compact of Theseus and Perithoos 62 lie. 


1565 


1570 


1575 


1580 


1585 


1590 


58 Either the Furies or Persephone and Demeter. 

59 Cerberus. See Homer, Iliad 8.366—369, Odyssey 11.621-625; Hesiod, Theogony 306—312. 

60 Possibly Hades or Cerberus, though neither is literally a child of Earth and Tartarus; thus perhaps 
simply Thanatos (Death). Consider 1578, but see also Hesiod, Theogony 211—216. 

61 A steep rift or cavern at Colonus with artificial steps at the top thought to lead down to Hades. 

62 The king of the Lapiths of Thessaly and a friend of Theseus who accompanied him on a journey to 
Hades. See Homer, Odyssey 11.630-631,21.295-298; Iliad 1.261-265; Virgil, Aeneid 6.393-397. 
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He stood in the midst of the basin and the Thorician 63 

rock, 1595 

The hollow pear tree and the stone tomb. 64 
There he sat down and loosened his squalid robe. 

Then he called out to his children and bid them 
To bring him water from some stream, for ablutions and 
for libations. 

The two went to the rocky hill of freshly green Demeter, 1600 

Which was in full view, and in a short time brought 
what their father 

Ordered and provided him with ablutions 
And clothing such as are lawful. 

When he had his pleasure of all that was done, 

And nothing that he desired was still undone, 1605 

Zeus of the Earth thundered, and the maidens 
Shuddered as they heard it. They fell at the knees 
Of their father and cried and did not give up 
Beating their breasts and wailing for an endlessly long 
time. 

When he suddenly heard their bitter voice, 1610 

He folded his arms around them and said: “Oh children, 

There is no longer a father for you on this day. 

For all that is mine has perished and no longer 
Will you have the harsh labor of caring for me. 

It was hard, I know, children! But one 1615 

Word alone cancels all these toils. 

For you will never have a love that is greater from 
anyone 

Than you had from this man that I am. You will now 
Pass through the rest of your life deprived of it.” 

They all embraced one another, 1620 

Sobbing and crying out such things. When they came 
To the end of their wailing, and no more cry arose, 

And there was silence, suddenly, a voice of someone 
Summoned him, so that, suddenly, the hair of everyone, 

Being afraid, stood straight up in terror! 1625 


63 Thoricus was a town in Attica. 

64 The tree may indicate the spot where, according to a local legend, Persephone was seized and taken 
to the underworld by the god Hades. 
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For a god called to him, many times in many ways: 

“You there, you there, Oedipus, why are we hesitating 

To go? For a long time has there been a delay, because of you.” 

When he sensed that he was called by a god, 

He told Theseus, lord of the land, to come. 1630 

Once he came near, he said: “Oh dear head, 

Give me, by your hand, an ancient pledge, to my children, 

And you, children, to him. Agree that you will 
Never voluntarily betray these girls but that you will 
accomplish 

Whatever your mind judges to be expedient for them, always.” 1635 
He, as a well-born man, agreed, with an oath, 

And without piteous lamentation, to do these things for 
the stranger. 

As soon as he did this, Oedipus at once 

Touched his children with his sightless hands and said: 

“Oh children, it is necessary to endure with a well-born mind 1640 
And depart from this place, and not deem it just to gaze 
Upon what is not sanctioned by law or to hear it from 
those who speak. 

Walk away, as quickly as possible. But let the sovereign 
Theseus remain to understand what is done.” 

Such things we all heard him say. 1645 

Lamenting, with floods of tears, 

We accompanied the maidens. When we went away, 

In a short time we turned around and saw from afar 
That the man was no longer there but our lord, by 
himself, was holding 

His hand before his face, as a shade for his eyes, as though 

some wondrous 1650 

Terror had appeared to him, 

The sight of which he could not endure. 

Then, not a little time later, 

We saw him prostrate himself before the Earth 
And the Olympus of the gods, united in the same 

speech. 1655 

But by what manner of doom that man perished not a 
single 

Mortal may tell except for the head of Theseus. 

For it was not some thunderbolt from a god 

Who brings fire that made away with him, nor a whirlwind 
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Chorus: 

Messenger: 

Antigone: 


Chorus: 

Antigone: 

Chorus: 

Antigone: 


From the sea that arose at that moment in time, 1660 

But either some envoy of the gods or some well- 
intentioned being of the 

Netherworld split open the base of the earth, without 
inflicting pain. 

Indeed, the man was sent away, not with groans of 
lamentation nor with 

The pain of sickness, but if anyone of mortals went in 
a miraculous way, 

He did. But if I don’t seem to speak prudently— 1665 

I would not try to win over those to whom I do not 
seem to be prudent! 

But where are his daughters and the friends who 
escorted them? 

The daughters are not far off. The sounds of their 
wailing 

Are not faint but signal that they are coming here. 

Oh! Alas! It is—it is for us both 1670 

To lament inconsolably 

—Not for this part yes and for that part no— 

The accursed blood implanted 
In us from our father! 

At other times we endured much continuous labor for him— 

But now—at the end—we will bring forth things that 

baffle reason, 1675 

What we saw and what we suffered. 

What is it? 

It is impossible to guess, friends. 

Has he gone? 

Yes, especially as you would have longed for him to go. 

How else, when neither Ares 

Nor the sea encountered him, 1680 

But the unseen plains seized him, 

Borne away in an invisible doom? 

Wretch that I am, a destructive 

Night has come upon the eyes of us both. 

For how will we find sustenance 1685 

For our life, even one hard to endure, 

As we wander in some far-off land 
Or on the waves of the sea? 
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Chorus: 


Antigone: 


Chorus: 

Antigone: 

Chorus: 

Antigone: 


Ismene: 


Chorus: 


Antigone: 


I do not know. Would that bloody 

Hades would take me, wretch that I am, 1690 

To die together with my old father! For the life 
That is to be mine is not worth living. 

Oh best pair of children, you ought 
To bear nobly what is borne from a god! 

Do not blaze so excessively! You ought not 1695 

Find fault with what has happened. 

There was, then, some longing even for evils. 

For even what was in no way dear was dear 
When I was holding him in my arms. 

Oh father, oh dear one, 1700 

You have clothed yourself with eternal darkness beneath 
the earth! 

Old man, you will never be unloved by me or this daughter here. 

Did he fare . . . ? 

He fared as he wished. 

How so? 1705 

He died on the foreign land 
He wanted. He has a well-shaded 
Bed below, forever— 

Nor has he left behind a mourning without weeping. 

For always this eye of mine groans for you, oh father, 1710 

Shedding tears! Nor am I able—as I ought to, wretch that 
I am— 

To make my great, wretched grief for you disappear. 65 
Alas!—no!—you did not desire to die on a foreign land! 

But you died—thus—alone—for me! 

Wretch that I am! What lonely destiny, 1715 

[2 lines apparently missing here] 

Without means, thus awaits me and you, oh dear one— 

Thus bereft of our father? 

Oh dear girls—since his end 1720 

Released him from life, and happily so! 

—Stop this grief! For 
No one is immune from evils. 

Back, dear sister, let us hurry! 


65 Or, more literally, “your great, wretched grief disappear.” 
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Ismene: That we may accomplish what? 

Antigone: Yearning possesses me. 

1725 

Ismene: What? 

Antigone: To see the hearth in the earth. 

Ismene: Whose? 

Antigone: Our father’s—wretch that I am! 

Ismene: How is this sanctioned by law? Do you 

Not see? 

1730 

Antigone: Why do you rebuke me for this? 

Ismene: And this too, that. . . 

Antigone: What is this, in turn? 

Ismene: Graveless did he fall—apart from everyone. 

Antigone: Take me, and then slay me! 

Ismene: Alas, wretched one, where then 

Will I, alone and without means, 

1735 

Live my miserable life? 

Chorus: Dear girls, be not afraid! 

Antigone: Where shall I flee? 

Chorus: You have both fled 

To where you won’t suffer evils. 

1740 

Antigone: I understand. 

Chorus: What are you thinking further about? 

Antigone: I cannot tell how we may come to our home. 

Chorus: Do not seek to go! 

Antigone: A trouble holds us in its grip. 

Chorus: It also did before. 

Antigone: Sometimes beyond measure, sometimes even more! 

1745 

Chorus: The lot of both of you has been a great sea. 

Antigone: Yes, yes. 

Chorus: And I myself agree . . . 

Antigone: Alas, alas! Where may we go, oh Zeus? 

To which of the hopes yet here 

May a deity now drive me? 

1750 

[Theseus enters.] 

Theseus: Cease your lamentation, children! For those 

With whom the favor of the underworld dwells 
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Oedipus at Colonus 


Antigone: 
Hies eus: 
Antigone: 

Theseus: 

Antigone: 

Theseus: 


Antigone: 


Theseus: 


Chorus: 


One ought not to mourn! It brings Nemesis ! 66 
Oh child of Aegeus, we fall in supplication before you. 
Oh children, to fulfill what request? 

We wish to see for ourselves 
The tomb of our father. 

But it is not sanctioned by law to go there. 

What do you mean, lord, ruler of Athens? 

Oh children, to me that one forbade 
That anyone of mortals should approach 
Those places or speak 

At the sacred grave which that one possesses. 

He said that if I perform these things nobly, 

I will always have a land without woe. 

These things the deity heard from us, 

And the Oath 67 of Zeus, which sees all things. 

If these are the things that he has in mind, 

Then these things suffice for me. Send us, then, 

To ancient Thebes, that we may somehow 
Prevent murder from coming 
To our blood brothers. 

I will do this and all else 
That may benefit you 
And gratify the one beneath the earth 
Who is newly gone. For I must not flinch from any 
toil. 

But cease now and awake 
No more lamentation. 

For in every way, these things are sanctioned. 


1755 


1760 


1765 


1770 


1775 


66 Divine Indignation or Retribution, “a woe to mortal men” (Hesiod, Theogony 223). 

67 The personified Oath witnesses an oath and punishes peijury; see Hesiod, Tlieogony 226—232. Oath 
serves Zeus because Zeus is the supreme enforcer of oaths. 
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Sophocles’ Antigone powerfully presents a painful choice that all human beings 
at all times and places can imagine facing. We all have families, and we all belong 
to political communities of one kind or another. What if they clash? What if we 
are forced to choose between our flesh and blood and our country? 

Through his vivid portrayal of this dramatic conflict and its unforgettable 
characters—Antigone, Creon, Haemon, and Ismene—Sophocles raises a series of 
fundamental moral questions that all human beings must at some point confront 
and ponder. Does justice consist primarily of devotion to one’s family or to one’s 
country? Should one defy those who are powerful—even in a just cause—when 
there is no reasonable hope for success? Should one count on divinity to support 
the righteous, no matter how weak they may be, and to punish the wicked, no 
matter how strong? What is our duty to our loved ones who have died? Ought we 
to go so far as to imperil or to sacrifice our happiness for their sake? Should we 
choose happiness in an afterlife over happiness in this life? 

Dramatic debates concerning these great questions dominate the action of the 
play. The two principal characters—Antigone and Creon—take part in one debate 
after another. Creon debates his niece and subject Antigone (441—525), his other 
niece Ismene (526—581), his son and heir Haemon (626—765), and the prophet 
Teiresias (988—1090). Antigone appears in three scenes in the course of the play, 
the first two of which consist of debates, first with her sister Ismene (1—99), then 
with Creon and again with her sister (441—560). In her last scene, Antigone gives 
voice to anguished doubts about the justice and piety of her actions and thereby 
engages in a kind of debate with herself (801—943). Sophocles’ play calls its audi¬ 
ence and readers to enter into these debates, and to wrestle with such questions as 
the central question of the play: Which should come first, kin or country? 

At first glance, Sophocles’ Antigone appears to answer that question clearly and 
unequivocally. Antigone chooses her family, and the case for her choice seems 
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overwhelming. As the play opens, we learn that the Thebans have just vanquished 
the Argive army that attempted to destroy Thebes, and have slain the Theban 
traitor Polyneices who led that army against his city. We hear that the new king, 
Creon, has decreed, on pain of death, that the corpse of Polyneices should be left 
unburied, as food for dogs and birds, in order to deter future treason. We then see 
a solitary girl—the grieving sister of Polyneices, Antigone—fearlessly challenge 
the mighty king and denounce his decree as unjust and impious. Eventually, all 
the characters in the play support her denunciation—including, finally, the king 
himself—the body of her brother is buried, and the king suffers terribly for his 
injustice and impiety, apparently at the hands of the gods. 1 On the surface, then, 
the unambiguous lesson of the play is that Antigone is right and Creon is wrong. 

Yet Sophocles’ text raises questions about this apparently obvious reading of the 
play. Most simply, if Antigone is right and if the gods support her, why does she 
come to such a miserable end? If Antigone is right, why does she herself come to 
doubt her righteousness, and why does she commit the seemingly despairing act 
of taking her own life? 2 In order to explore these questions, let us consider the 
character of Antigone more closely. 

The characteristic of Antigone that strikes us most forcefully—most immedi¬ 
ately in contrast to her sister Ismene—is her courage. While the cautious, prudent 
Ismene argues that the two sisters must bow to the might of Creon, Antigone in¬ 
sists on burying the corpse of their brother in fearless defiance of the king (1—99). 
Through this defiance of Creon, Antigone exhibits a courage that sets her apart 
from all the other heroines, and even all the heroes, of classical literature. In the 
first place, she defies King Creon all by herself, without any assistance from her 
countrymen or reasonable expectation of sympathy from them, since she is bury¬ 
ing the corpse of a man who has just led an invading army against Thebes and who 
has killed the king of Thebes—his own brother and hers, Eteocles. Creon takes it 
for granted that whoever tried to bury Polyneices was part of a broad conspiracy 
with sufficient resources to bribe the soldiers guarding the corpse and even to 
bribe the prophet Teiresias as well (220-222,289-326,1033—1036). When Creon 
learns that it was Antigone who buried the corpse, he assumes that at least her 
sister must have helped her (484-496, 531-535, 561-562, 577-581,769—771). But 
Antigone here stands alone—heroically alone—against her entire city. She is even 
more alone than such heroes as Sophocles’ Ajax or Homer’s Achilles when they 
defied the Achaian army, since, as commanders respectively of the Salaminian and 
Myrmidon forces, they could count on the support of a large body of warriors. 

Antigone is also singularly proud in her defiance of Creon, as we may see 
by comparing her behavior with that of other classical heroes in comparable 


1 See 450-470,692-700,742-749,940-943,998-1032, 1064-1090, 1270, 1301-1321, 1349-1350. 

2 For Antigone’s despair, see especially 916-926. 
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situations. Antigone refuses to beg the Theban king to let her bury the corpse 
out of pity for her—as Priam, for example, begs Achilles in the final book of the 
Iliad to let him bury the corpse of his beloved son Hector. Antigone makes no 
attempt to beseech Creon to be magnanimous toward his vanquished enemy, as do 
Odysseus and Ajax’s brother Teucer when they try to persuade the Achaian kings 
Menelaus and Agamemnon to allow the burial of the corpse of Ajax in Sophocles’ 
Ajax (1047—1162, 1223—1373). Antigone does not even try to persuade Creon 
by appealing to his piety, as Teiresias does later in the play (.Antigone 992-1114). 
Instead, she passionately denounces Creon to his face for his injustice and impiety. 

Perhaps most importantly, Antigone’s defiance here is singularly courageous 
in classical literature because she is a girl, publicly challenging a very powerful 
older man in a world dominated by older men. Even the young, tactfully criti¬ 
cal Haemon incurs the harsh wrath of his father on the grounds that the young 
must always defer to the old (726—727). But Antigone is a very young woman, 
about to be married: she is most widely referred to in the play as a “girl” or 
“child.” 3 Everyone in the play assumes that only a man would dare to challenge 
the king, since, it is presumed, only a man would have the physical and moral 
strength to confront Creon’s soldiers or to face the torture with which Creon 
threatens those who oppose him (248, 332—375, especially 347; consider as well 
218—222,268—277, 304—314,432—440,931—932). Ismene suggests that since they 
are women and hence naturally weaker than men, they simply cannot win in an 
open, violent conflict with the mighty king (61—64). Yet Antigone does not use 
secrecy or deception, as Ismene advises, to overcome her natural debility (84—85). 
She does not use the indirect, subtle methods that other heroines of Greek drama 
use to outwit and to defeat their more powerful (but less astute) male adversaries. 
She does not conspire against Creon, as Clytemnestra conspires against Agam¬ 
emnon, Electra against Aegisthus, Medea against Jason, or Praxagora against the 
democratic assembly of men in Athens. Alone in Greek literature, among mor¬ 
tal women, Antigone openly and publicly challenges her enemies. She is more 


3 Antigone is referred to in the play four times as “girl” or “maiden” ( kore, 395, 769, 889, 1100) 
and seven times as “child” (pais, 378, 423, 561, 654, 693, 949, 987). It is true that she is also re¬ 
ferred to eleven times as “woman” (gutte), but nine of these references are made by Creon and may 
reflect his eagerness to dissuade the chorus and Haemon from pitying her (525, 579, 649, 651, 678, 
680, 740, 746, 756; 62, 694). Consider, for example, Creon’s remark to his son: “Do not ever, son, 
cast out prudent thoughts on account of pleasure for the sake of a woman —knowing that this turns 
out to be a cold embrace: an evil woman as one’s bedmate in one’s home” (648—651). The chorus and 
the guard refer to Antigone only as “girl” or “maiden” (395, 1100) or “child” (378, 423,949, 987), never 
as “woman.” Haemon refers to Antigone once as “child” and once as “woman,” when he tells his father: 
“But for me it is possible to hear, undercover, these things: how the city laments for this child, as the least 
deserving of all women to perish miserably on account of deeds most glorious” (692—695). Even Creon 
refers to Antigone twice as “girl” (769, 889) and twice as “child” (561, 654). For Antigone’s imminent 
marriage to Haemon, see, for example, 568, 627-630,1223-1225. 
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defiant of Creon than is any man in the play, except for the aged prophet Teiresias 
(and, unlike Antigone, Teiresias knows he commands the respect of the Theban 
people—992-994, 1090-1095). The guards cower before the king, the venera¬ 
ble elders fear him, the common people of Thebes shrink from speaking their 
mind to him; even Haemon, at least initially, flatters his father. But Antigone is 
fearless (compare, for example, 218-244, 259-277, 329-331,635-638, 683—686, 
690—691 with 432-436, 441-448). Who must not be impressed and moved by 
such nobility? 

Furthermore, notwithstanding her sister’s argument that Antigone’s noble 
defiance of King Creon will prove futile and destructive (49—99), Antigone’s 
heroism is crowned with success. In the course of the play, her condemnation 
of the powerful king for injustice and impiety is taken up and reiterated by his 
son, by a prophet, by his wife, by the elders of his realm, and finally by the king 
himself. 4 At the end of the play, the corpse of her brother is buried, and King 
Creon suffers the terrible loss of his son, a loss foretold by the prophet Teiresias 
as a punishment from the gods. It therefore appears that it is the gods themselves 
who enable the seemingly helpless girl to triumph over the powerful king. In 
this way, Sophocles’ play appears to vindicate the belief in just gods who reward 
the righteous, no matter how weak, and punish the wicked, no matter how 
powerful. 

Through her heroic devotion to her family, Antigone even appears to redeem 
her accursed family in the eyes of the gods. The house of Oedipus has been a 
spectacularly impious one, guilty of terrible crimes against the family. Antigone 
is herself the offspring of an incestuous union; her father committed patricide; 
and her brothers have just killed one another. But through her noble willingness 
to defy her king, her sister, and her city in order to bury her brother—even at 
the price of her marriage to the king’s son, and of all the happiness and power 
such a marriage might have brought to her, and even at the price of life itself— 
Antigone apparently wins the gods’ favor both for herself and for her family. The 
gods send the prophet Teiresias, the ancient adversary of her father, to intervene 
on behalf of both Antigone and her brother; and they ultimately ensure the burial 
of Polyneices and avenge both Antigone and her brother by punishing Creon and 
his family. The unhappy history of the house of Oedipus ends with the glorious 
triumph of Antigone. Oedipus killed his father, Oedipus’s mother killed herself, 
and his sons slew one another. Oedipus blinds himself and suffers the infamy of 
his crimes and exile from his city—even though he does find refuge and honor 
away from home, in Athens. But Antigone dies heroically, redeeming her family, 
avenged by the gods, and honored by her fellow Thebans. 


4 See 450-470,692-700,742-749,940-943,998-1032, 1064-1090,1270, 1301-1321,1349-1350. 
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Yet this reading of the play as a clear vindication of Antigone and her de¬ 
votion to her family is called into question by the anguished self-doubt that 
she suffers at the end of her life, as well as by her subsequent suicide. In her 
last scene of the play, Antigone no longer consistently and defiantly condemns 
Creon for his injustice and impiety but rather voices doubt about her own jus¬ 
tice and piety: 

What justice of the divinities have I transgressed? 

Why should I, miserable one, still look to the gods? 

Who of allies is there to call upon—since indeed 

I have acquired impiety by being pious? 

But if now these things are noble in the eyes of the gods, 

Then, having erred, we would come to understand 

through suffering. (921—926) 

Antigone then commits suicide, just before she is about to be rescued by her fiance 
Haemon and to be spared by a contrite Creon. Why does she suddenly doubt 
herself here? Why does she kill herself, now, when she is on the verge of triumph? 
Does the fact that she takes her own life suggest that she feels forsaken by the gods, 
either because she believes them indifferent to her justice and piety or because she 
doubts that she is worthy of their assistance? If the play simply vindicates Antigone 
and her conviction that there are just gods who favor her, why does she wonder 
why she should still “look to the gods” (922)? Is her piety too weak? Is she less 
courageous—less heroic—than she first appears? Or are her doubts regarding her 
own justice reasonable? 

Antigone identifies justice with devotion to one’s family. Even though she never 
denies that Polyneices was an enemy of Thebes, her city and his, she never even 
mentions his treason. For her, what is important about Polyneices is simply that he 
was her brother, her blood brother, offspring of her own mother and father (45—46; 
see also 466-468, 502-504, 511,513, 517,911-912). In her eyes, the most import¬ 
ant human community is the community united by flesh and blood (36-38). Only 
members of her family are “loved ones” (9-10, 73; see also 461-464). By pleasing 
her family, she pleases “those whom I must especially please” (89). Yet, in the 
course of the play, Antigone repeatedly and bitterly quarrels with her family. Does 
she thereby contradict her own understanding of justice? The play opens with An¬ 
tigone quarreling with her “very own dear sister” Ismene and twice declaring her 
hatred for her, for failing to join in the burial of their brother (1, 86-87, 93~94)- 
In her next scene in the play, we see Antigone harshly denounce the disloyalty of 
her now-repentant sister and sarcastically congratulate her for having subordinated 
her duty to her family to her own survival: “Save yourself; I do not envy you your 
escape” (553). In this scene and throughout the play, Antigone vehemently attacks 
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Creon, who is her uncle as well as her king. 5 Finally, in the last scene, Antigone 
simply forgets her surviving sister when she proclaims herself to be “the sole 
woman remaining of the royal line” (941; see also 895). Now, one might argue 
that Antigone does not here contradict her understanding of justice as devotion to 
ones family by denouncing her sister and her uncle,since she denounces them pre¬ 
cisely for their disloyalty to and irreverence for the family But, on the other hand, 
one might wonder—as she herself wonders in her final scene in the play (consider 
897—913)—whether her devotion is not directed toward one family member over 
others rather than to her family as such, whether the family is clearly a natural 
whole or natural unity, and hence whether devotion to the family offers a clear 
principle of justice. 

Insofar as Sophocles’ text prompts us to question the case for Antigone and her 
understanding of justice, does it not also prompt us to reconsider the case for her 
great antagonist, Creon, and his understanding of justice? There are, to be sure, a 
number of reasons for regarding Creon as the villain of the play. In the first place, 
Creon seems heartless. By forbidding the burial of Polyneices and exposing his 
corpse to dogs and birds, Creon acts pitilessly toward Polyneices’ already-grieving 
relatives by further inflaming their grief (see especially 407-431 and also 26-30, 
198—206, 696—698). When a guard reports that someone has surreptitiously ad¬ 
ministered burial rites to Polyneices, Creon at once threatens to torture all the 
guards until they find the culprit (304—314, 324—326; see also 259—277, 327—331). 
When Antigone admits that she buried her brother, Creon unhesitatingly con¬ 
demns both her and her sister—his nieces—to death (473—498, 577—581). When 
Haemon, Antigone’s fiance and Creon’s own son, pleads for her life, Creon ex¬ 
claims that he will execute her before his son’s eyes (760—761). When Creon 
begins to worry that the gods may punish him for shedding his niece’s blood, 
Creon decides to shut Antigone up in a cave, with a little food, with the apparent 
expectation and hope that she will starve to death (773-780, 883—890). 

Furthermore, by the end of the play, Creon denounces his own wickedness 
and embraces Antigone’s belief that justice means devotion to the family over the 
city. Once he is ordered by Teiresias to bury Polyneices, Creon at first lashes out 
in anger but then quickly relents and laments that he has not followed established 
religious laws by allowing Antigone to bury her brother. In this way, Creon 
concedes that Antigone was right in her belief that the gods—including Justice 
herself—demand that families always be allowed to bury their dead, even if they 
are enemies of the city (1108-1114, 450-470). 6 Later, by accepting blame for the 
suicides of his son and his wife, he seems to condemn himself as an enemy of 


5 In contrast to Antigone, Creon portrays his conflict with her as a family conflict. See 486-490. 

6 For divine law, see also Sophocles, Ajax 1129-1132, 1342-1345; Homer, Iliad 16.453-457, 667-675; 
Euripides, Suppliants 18-19, 307-3 13, 524-563. 
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the family and hence of the gods, and he seems to accept the chorus’s conclusion 
that by issuing the edict forbidding Polyneices’ burial and by punishing Antigone 
for defying that edict he has clearly been guilty of both injustice and impiety 
(1261-1350). 

It is important to keep in mind, however, that throughout most of the play, the 
chorus backs both Creon’s edict against the corpse of Polyneices and his punish¬ 
ment of Antigone. 7 Moreover, Antigone herself seems to take the argument Creon 
makes on behalf of his edict seriously. While Ismene’s argument challenging the 
prudence of her burial of Polyneices does not shake her resolve, Creon’s argument 
challenging her justice and piety seems to arouse in her far-reaching doubts con¬ 
cerning the justice and piety of her actions (consider 512-521,891-926). It is only 
after her debate with Creon that Antigone’s self-confidence begins to falter and 
even eventually collapses. 

One might object to taking Creon’s argument for his edict seriously on the 
grounds that the gods clearly punish Creon in the play for issuing and enforcing 
that edict. After all, doesn’t the prophet Teiresias foretell the death of Haemon 
as a divine punishment, and doesn’t Haemon die immediately thereafter? Yet the 
play’s presentation of that prophecy and that death may not conclusively demon¬ 
strate that the gods punish Creon. In the first place, notwithstanding the claims 
of the chorus and of Creon himself that Teiresias is perfectly wise (1091—1097, 
1059), Teiresias does fail to predict the death of either Antigone or Eurydice. 
Teiresias’s prediction regarding the timing of Hameon’s death might also seem 
rather open-ended: 

But know well then that not many more 

Courses of the racing Sun shall you complete, 

Before you yourself will be giving one from your loins, 

A corpse in exchange for dead ones. (1064—1067) 

What is more, the prediction that Haemon will die before “many more” days have 
passed as a consequence of fighting with his father is not an entirely implausible 
prediction if, as would seem to be possible, Teiresias has heard of the very public 
quarrel that has just taken place between father and son, in which Haemon has 
threatened to commit either patricide or suicide (751-752, 760—765). Indeed, the 
account that the first messenger gives of Haemon’s death suggests that this foretold 
death almost does not occur. When Haemon discovers that Antigone has commit¬ 
ted suicide, he first tries to kill his father. It is only after he misses his father with 
his sword that he angrily kills himself (1220-1239). Does the play, then, depict the 


7 See 100-154,211-214, 365 - 375 .471-472, 724-725, 801-805, 853-856. 
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world as one ruled by just gods, who communicate their will through prophets, or 
as a world governed by chance, in which we humans are left on our own to fend 
for ourselves, as best as we can? The first messenger remarks when announcing the 
death of Haemon: 

For Fortune sets up and Fortune casts down 

The fortunate one and the unfortunate at every time: 

And there is no prophet of the things established for 

mortals! (1158—1160) 

If the gods do not clearly punish Creon in the play, we must consider for ourselves 
the case for Creon, and specifically his argument for the justice of his edict. 

Creon s argument for punishing the corpse of Polyneices is based on his claim 
that this measure will benefit the city, and on his thesis that justice means devotion 
to the city rather than to the family Creon apparently knows that this thesis is at 
odds with the traditional understanding of divine law, according to which justice 
demands that family members be permitted to bury their dead relatives whether 
or not they were loyal to the city (see 1113—1114). Accordingly, he does not con¬ 
sult with the prophet Teiresias before issuing his edict forbidding the burial of the 
traitor Polyneices, even though he has always consulted him in the past (992—995). 
But Creon evidently believes that since justice cannot consist of devotion to one’s 
family over one’s city, and since the gods must be just, the traditional understand¬ 
ing of divine law must somehow be mistaken (280—289, 511—522). 

The beginning point for Creon’s argument concerning justice is the nearly 
fatal political fesis that Thebes has just gone through, caused by the fratricidal 
struggle for power between Polyneices and Eteocles, Oedipus’s sons and Anti¬ 
gone’s brothers (162-174). This civil strife, that almost destroyed Thebes, Creon 
stresses, is rooted in familial strife. The Theban political community has hitherto 
based its political unity on devotion to one family, the royal house of Laius, on the 
assumption that the family is a natural unit, a natural whole. But the fratricidal 
strife that has torn that family apart indicates that the unity of Thebes must be 
based on something other than loyalty to a single family. Indeed, the whole history 
of the royal family from Laius to the present, which Creon alludes to here, would 
seem to demonstrate that the family as such can never be a reliable source of unity. 
The attempted infanticide of Laius, the patricide of Oedipus, and the fratricides 
of Eteocles and Polyneices seem to show that the family is not a simply natural 
community, and that it has no clearly shared common good, since members of that 
community will, for example, kill one another, their own flesh and blood, to attain 
or protect political power. 

Accordingly, rather than argue that the Thebans should now be loyal to the 
new royal house of Creon, and that they should, for example, pledge their loyalty 
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to his son Haemon, Creon goes on to argue for loyalty to the entire city and for 
the importance of never favoring oneself or one’s family over the city (182—190). 
Creon argues that, unlike the family, the city provides a clear, shared, and truly 
common good to all the citizens. He compares the city to a ship, a ship of state, 
on which all citizens clearly depend for their self-preservation. There is, then, a 
common good for all citizens, one that encompasses their individual good and the 
good of the families. 

Creon acknowledges that, like the family, the city can be torn apart by greed 
or ambition (288—303, 672—676). But, unlike the family, the city can appeal to a 
natural human passion powerful enough to hold in check such greed or ambition: 
the desire for self-preservation. By providing security to the citizens, the city can 
satisfy their powerful desire to stay alive. And by demonstrating its awesome might 
to the greedy and ambitious, the city can arouse in them an overpowering and 
salutary fear of death. 

The key to securing the city from danger is a firm ordering of both the city 
and the family. As Creon later explains to his son, “There is no greater evil than 
anarchy; this is the destruction of cities, this is what makes households overturned” 
(672-673). Therefore, to preserve the city that preserves us all, a fearsome order 
must be maintained both throughout the city and within the family. Accordingly, 
Creon stresses, citizens must obey rulers, sons must heed fathers, the young must 
respect the old, and women must be ruled by men (see 218—222, 289—314, 324— 
326,473—489, 525, 578—579,632—680,726—748). If these conventional hierarchies 
are not strictly respected and maintained, chaos will ensue and ultimately sink the 
ship of state. The passion that the city should rely on for its stability is the fear of 
death. If citizens seek above all to preserve themselves, they will uj. hold order and 
thereby preserve the city. On the other hand, those who cherish some goal beyond 
mere survival, those who, for example, seek power and wealth and violate the laws 
to achieve such goals, threaten the whole city with destruction. We see, then, that 
while Creon may well be temperamentally a harsh man, there is an argument for 
his harshness in terms of the common good: by inspiring fear, Creon s rule avoids 
anarchy, maintains peace, and hence benefits the city. 

Creon goes on to justify his edict forbidding the burial of Polyneices by claim¬ 
ing that it will strengthen the city by deterring potential traitors who may be 
tempted to challenge their king’s rule and plunge Thebes into anarchy, and it 
will deter them by appealing to their fear of death (191, 194—210). Even though 
Polyneices is already dead, the effect of seeing his body torn and devoured by 
animals will impress on those who behold this spectacle that Polyneices truly has 
been annihilated, since he will be deprived of the burial that would confer a kind 
of immortality on him, either in the afterlife or through posthumous honor. By 
showing the potential enemies of the city that the city can thoroughly destroy 
them in this way, Creon hopes to teach them the importance of obeying the 
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city that preserves them; and he thereby hopes to save Thebes from anarchy and 
destruction. 

Antigone challenges this elevation of the city over the family, most eloquently 
and powerfully, by invoking an authority higher than the city: the gods. She ex¬ 
plains her violation of Creon’s edict to Creon and the chorus: 

Yes, for it was not Zeus Who proclaimed these things to me, 

Nor was it She, Justice, Who dwells with the gods below, 

Who defined these laws for human beings; 

Nor did I think that such strength was in your 

Proclamations, you being mortal, as to be able to 

Prevail over the unwritten and steadfast lawful conventions of the gods! 

For not as something contemporary or of yesterday, but as everlasting 

Do these live, and no one knows from where they appeared. (450—457) 

Antigone contends here that only the gods’ laws are truly binding on human be¬ 
ings, for only the gods’ laws are truly just, eternal, and enforced with the threat of 
divine punishment (458—470). Since the laws of political communities are devised 
and enforced by mere humans, they may be justly and reasonably violated if they 
conflict with divine law. And Antigone insists that Creon’s edict conflicts with 
divine law in forbidding her to bury her brother. In her eyes, the city is simply a 
mortal entity, but the family is eternal. As Antigone has suggested to Ismene, the 
family continues to exist after death, forever, in an afterlife, and the gods reward 
those who are devoted to the family with an everlasting happiness in the com¬ 
pany of their family (71—77, 80—81, 89, 93—97). Therefore, humans should devote 
themselves to what is, in the eyes of the gods, the true community, the eternal 
community, of kindred flesh and blood. 

Antigone’s invocation of the gods and the afterlife challenges Creon’s whole 
argument for the importance of devoting oneself to the city. Indeed, in the light of 
eternity, in the light of divine rewards and punishments after death, how important 
is the self-preservation that the ship of state offers the loyal citizen and the death 
with which it threatens the disloyal one? Creon, however, is not shaken here by 
this challenge, for Antigone’s belief that justice means devotion to the family over 
the city must, in his view, destroy the city—and neither justice nor the gods can 
support the destruction of the city (see 278—289). 

The crux of Creon’s challenge to Antigone is his argument that the family is 
not a genuine whole or unity, and therefore that it is simply impossible to be con¬ 
sistently devoted to the family (511-521). Creon challenges Antigone’s belief that 
justice means devotion to the family by asking her a simple question: By honoring 
your brother Polyneices with burial, are you not honoring the murderer of your 
other brother, Eteocles? Antigone could argue that by burying Polyneices she is 
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not honoring one brother above the other but is simply making sure that each 
receives the minimal honor due to any brother. But Antigone herself believes that 
if justice means devotion to the family, justice demands the punishment of those 
who are disloyal to their family Hence she affirms that the disloyal Ismene will be 
hated by the souls of their dead family and punished by the gods; and she fears that 
she herself will be punished if she is not loyal to her brother (93-94, 76-77, 83, 
542-543,553;46,450—460). Yet, Creon asks, has not Polyneices exhibited flagrant 
disloyalty to his family by killing his own brother? How, then, can she believe that 
it is just to honor him? And how can she believe that the souls of Eteocles and her 
other dead family members or the gods would approve of her honoring this fratri¬ 
cide with a burial? Antigone can reply only by asking: “Who knows if these things 
are free from pollution down below?” (521). She thereby leaves entirely open the 
question of whether or not the dead and the gods approve of her action. But if she 
is so uncertain, how can she be confident of the justice and piety of her actions? 

Creon contends that Antigone’s own definition of justice self-destructs. If jus¬ 
tice means devotion to the family, it is impossible for her to be just in this case, 
since each brother is guilty of a crime against the family. The premise of Anti¬ 
gone’s whole understanding of justice and piety is that the family constitutes a true 
unity, a natural, permanent, and sacred whole. But doesn’t the whole sad story of 
her family—culminating with the fratricidal struggle of her brothers—call that 
premise into question? 

It would seem, then, that the case for Creon is a strong one. But if that is so, 
why does Creon ultimately renounce his whole understanding of justice as devo¬ 
tion to the city over the family and return to divine law, which commands devo¬ 
tion to the family? Creon begins to abandon his understanding of justice and to 
return to divine law even before Teiresias declares that he must bury Polyneices or 
suffer punishment from the gods. The first indication of his return to the belief 
that justice consists of devotion to one’s family is in the aftermath of his debate 
with a close member of his family—his son, Haemon. Before that debate, Creon 
had resolved to execute Antigone and also Ismene (473-498, 577-581). After that 
debate, Creon resolves to spare Ismene entirely and declines to execute Antigone 
directly because—he now suddenly believes—to shed the blood of his own niece 
would bring pollution (miasma, 775) upon him, just as Polyneices and Eteocles 
brought pollution (172) upon themselves by shedding their brother’s blood. In 
this way, Creon acknowledges that justice entails, at least, devotion even to those 
family members who have violated the laws of the city. He also expresses concern 
that the gods may punish him and his city for shedding the blood of his niece 
(773—780). Finally, he acknowledges the possibility that the gods will intervene to 
save Antigone from death as a reward for having buried her brother as required 
by divine law; hence, presumably, he acknowledges the possibility that the gods 
may punish him for having attempted to thwart her. Accordingly, when Teiresias 
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later demands that Creon bury Polyneices as required by divine law and free An¬ 
tigone, it is not altogether surprising that Creon yields fairly quickly. Indeed, his 
dispute with Haemon has already prompted him to embrace the belief that justice 
and piety require devotion to family members who are disloyal to the city, and to 
wonder whether the gods may not deem Antigone’s burial of her brother wholly 
just and pious. 

How does the debate with Haemon undermine Creon’s conviction that jus¬ 
tice means devotion to the city over the family? On the one hand, it is possible 
that Haemon s argument is so compelling that it persuades Creon to begin to 
abandon his understanding of justice. Haemon contends that, unbeknownst to 
his fearsome father, the Theban people secretly side with Antigone. Indeed, he 
suggests, the people will rise up, sweep away Creon s rule, and plunge Thebes 
into anarchy if Creon does not yield to them (688-700,712-718). Haemon con¬ 
cludes, then, that Creon should recognize that, rightly or wrongly, the Theban 
people believe that justice consists of devotion to the family over the city, and 
should therefore give in to Antigone for the sake of the city’s well-being as well 
as for his own power. 

On the other hand, it is possible that Haemon induces his father to abandon 
his understanding of justice, not through his argument—which his father may 
well dismiss as the unfounded claims of an impassioned lover (568—570, 626—630, 
781—799, 1220—1225)—but rather through the simple fact that he is Creon’s son, 
his last son (626—627), his flesh and blood, as his very name signifies in Greek. 
Indeed, as the debate between father and son over the fate of the son’s beloved 
fiancee proceeds, Haemon’s anger erupts, he publicly accuses Creon of injustice 
and impiety, and he appears to threaten to kill his own father and king, a threat 
that he later attempts to carry out (742—743, 745, 751, 1220—1239). Through his 
accusation and especially through his apparent threat of regicide, Haemon threat¬ 
ens the well-being of Thebes almost as much as Polyneices, who actually killed his 
brother the king, and certainly more than Antigone, who has simply tried to bury 
the corpse of her brother in defiance of the king. Must Creon, as king, not punish 
such lawlessness? Must he not punish his own son, even with death, in order to save 
the city from the evil of anarchy? Creon’s own understanding of justice would 
seem to dictate that he execute his son—his last son*—for the sake of the city. But 
Creon evidently recoils from such a conclusion. Does Creon not thereby reveal 
that, however powerful his argument that justice means devotion to the city may 
be in the abstract, he himself is ultimately incapable of applying it to his own flesh 
and blood, and especially to his last remaining son? 


8 For Creon s other son, Megareus, who has already died, see 1301-1305. 
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Creon’s quarrel with his son apparently reminds Creon of his deep-seated 
belief—one that has been overshadowed by the crisis provoked by Polyneices’ 
attack on Thebes—that it is evil and impious to be insolent to one’s father, and, 
more generally, that it is evil and impious to be disloyal to one’s family (742, 746). 
Accordingly, in the aftermath of that quarrel, Creon yields fairly quickly to the 
demand of Teiresias that he bury Polyneices, resolves to release the imprisoned An¬ 
tigone, and wholeheartedly condemns himself when his son tries to kill him and 
then kills himself, and his wife kills herself immediately thereafter. At the end of 
the play, Creon condemns his own actions against the family in the strongest pos¬ 
sible terms while expressing no concern at all for the well-being of the city. After 
his quarrel with his son, then, Creon rapidly abandons his belief that justice means 
devotion to the city, and comes to embrace wholeheartedly the very thesis—that 
justice means devotion to the family—that he had challenged so powerfully. 

In the course of the play, both Creon and Antigone come to question their un¬ 
derstanding of justice. In this way, Sophocles seems to suggest that there is some¬ 
thing fundamentally problematic and questionable about identifying justice either 
with devotion to the city or with devotion to the family. It is only Antigone, how¬ 
ever, who truly comes to wrestle with the question of justice in the course of the 
play. By the end of the play, in her anguish, she begins, at least, to turn over in her 
mind the questions of whether her actions were just, pious, and wise, whether jus¬ 
tice truly means devotion to the family, whether she was right to sacrifice earthly 
happiness for the sake of happiness in an afterlife, and whether it is wise or even 
possible to live primarily for others. She begins, in sum, to think truly and deeply 
for herself. Creon never exposes himself to such questioning or thinking. He is 
either adamantly confident that justice means devotion to the city or adamantly 
confident that justice means devotion to the family. The moment before he begins 
to yield to Haemon, Creon threatens to execute Haemon’s fiancee before his eyes 
(758-761, 770-780). The moment before he completely yields to Teiresias, he 
bitterly denounces him as one who is “fond of doing injustice” (1059; see 1033— 
1063, 1091-1114). Creon evidently lacks the strength to face uncertainty and to 
wrestle with doubt. Just as he believes that “there is no greater evil than anarchy” 
(672) in the city or in the family, so he believes that there is no greater evil than an¬ 
archy within one’s soul. But perhaps it is only if one is willing to experience such 
anarchy in one’s soul, to wonder which beliefs are true and hence truly deserve to 
rule one’s soul and one’s life, that one has any hope of discovering the truth and 
of living a life based on the truth. Does Antigone not demonstrate her superiority 
to Creon by daring to expose herself to the anarchic experience of wonder? After 
all, rather than simply cling to, or jettison, her most cherished convictions about 
justice and about the possibility of happiness, as Creon does, she genuinely ques¬ 
tions them. It is perhaps above all in her willingness to wonder about justice and 
piety that Antigone proves to be stronger, more courageous, more “manly,” than 
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Creon. Indeed, in her courageous questioning, Antigone resembles especially the 
man who composed this drama so riddled with questions and so dominated by 
debates—Sophocles himself. 

Sophocles seems more present in Antigone than in the other Theban plays, most 
notably because of the justly famous choral odes of this play. Generally speaking, 
the choruses in Sophocles’ Theban plays represent the conventional, and fluctu¬ 
ating, perspective of the elders of Thebes or Athens. In Oedipus the Tyrant , the 
chorus of Theban elders first champions, and then condemns, Oedipus. In Oedipus 
at Colonus, the chorus of Athenian elders first recoils before Oedipus in horror 
but then embraces him wholeheartedly. In Antigone the chorus of Theban elders 
strongly supports Creon—until it strongly condemns him. However, the second 
and fourth choral odes of Antigone —on human nature and on Eros, respectively— 
transcend that perspective and offer a more direct glimpse of the insight of the 
poet. With this magnificent poetry, Sophocles prompts the audience and readers to 
think more deeply not only about human nature and eros in the abstract, but about 
how the two manifest themselves in the drama of this play in particular—and 
ultimately how they might manifest themselves in ourselves. In the second ode, 
Sophocles suggests that daring and thoughtfulness are the defining characteristics 
of human beings; and in the fourth ode, he suggests that eros—perhaps especially 
eros for immortality—is a central feature of us humans, “who last but a day.” How 
are these human characteristics related? Does eros inspire daring? Do either eros 
or daring inspire thoughtfulness? Or do they rather inspire an ultimately “terrible” 
rejection of thoughtfulness? And what of Creon and Antigone? In what sense 
might each be understood to be erotic? In what sense might each be understood to 
be insufficiently erotic? Can the downfalls of these characters be understood as a 
reflection of their unwillingness to ponder and to examine their deepest longing— 
their eros for immortality? Is it a reflection of their unwillingness to question 
thoroughly their most cherished convictions and hopes? Finally, what of us? Is the 
longing for immortality a “terrible” passion that we should shun as a threat to our 
well-being? Or is it a passion that ennobles our lives by pointing us beyond mere 
survival and comfort and bringing us closer to genuine truth and well-being? 
Such are some of the questions—across the span of time that separates us—that 
Sophocles graciously bequeaths to us. 
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Characters 

Antigone [daughter of the union of Oedipus with his mother, Jo casta] 1 
Ismene [sister of Antigone, born of the same union] 

Chorus of old Theban men 

Creon [brother of Jocasta and new ruler of Thebes] 

Guard-Messenger 

Haemon [son of Creon and fiance of Antigone] 

Teiresias [aged seer] 

Messenger 

Eurydice [wife of Creon and mother of Haemon] 

Messenger from within 

Antigone: Oh partner Ismene—my very own dear sister! 

Do you know then which of the evils from Oedipus, 2 Zeus— 
Which of them?—He has not fulfilled for us while we yet live? 


1 Bracketed material lacks manuscript authority. 

2 In Oedipus the Tyrant we learn that Laius and Jocasta, Oedipus’s parents, received an oracle that 
their child would kill them both (1171—1176; see also 711—714). We also learn that Oedipus himself 
heard from the Delphic Oracle that he would kill his father and sleep with his mother (787—793). 
In Oedipus at Colonus, we learn that some time after Oedipus discovered his patricide and incest and 
blinded himself as a consequence, his sons drove him into exile (416—449). The two sons then quar¬ 
reled over the throne of Thebes. Eteocles drove his brother Polyneices into exile, and Polyneices 
raised an army in Argos to attack Thebes, and sought assistance from Oedipus (1291—1345). Oedi¬ 
pus responded by unleashing on both his sons a curse that they should kill one another (1354—1396). 
Polyneices proceeded to attack Thebes with his army, the famous “Seven against Thebes.” As the 
Antigone opens, both brothers have died, having killed one another, the invaders have fled, and Creon—the 
brother of Jocasta—has taken power. 
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For nothing either painful, or ruinous, 

Or shameful, or dishonorable, is there, such that 5 

I have not seen it among your and my evils. 

And now, what in addition is this that they pronounce through 
the whole populace of the city, 

The edict that the general has just laid down? 

Do you know, and have you heard? Or has it escaped your notice 
That evils proper to enemies are coming against loved ones? io 

Ismene: To me no word, Antigone, of loved ones— 

Either sweet or painful—has come since 
We two were deprived of two brothers, 

On one day, both dying by one another’s hands. 

But since the Argive army has departed, 15 

In this night now, I know nothing further, 

That makes me either fortunate or ruined. 

Antigone: Beautifully did I know it! And here, outside the gates of the 
Courtyard, I drew you for this very reason, so that you alone 
might hear. 

Ismene: What is it? For obviously you are darkly brooding over 

some message! 20 

Antigone: Why, has not Creon, in regard to a tomb for our brothers, 

Honored the one, and dishonored the other? 

Eteocles, they say, with righteous observance 
Of just and lawful usage, beneath the earth 

He has hidden, honored among the corpses there within. 25 

But as for the corpse of Polyneices, who died miserably, 

They declare that it has been proclaimed to the townsmen 
That it shall not be hidden in a tomb nor lamented at all, 

But be left unwept, unentombed, for the birds a sweet 

Treasure to look upon as a pleasing gift of food! 30 

Such things they declare the “good” Creon, to you 

And to me—I say to me \—has proclaimed; 

And hither is coming so that these things may, 

To those not knowing, be proclaimed clearly—and to 
carry out 

The business, not as a matter of no importance: but to whoever 3 5 
Does any of these things, death in the city by public stoning 
Is ordained! Thus do things stand for you; and you will 
soon show 

Whether you are by nature of good descent, or one born wicked 
from those who are noble. 
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Ismene: 

Antigone: 

Ismene: 

Antigone: 

Ismene: 

Antigone: 

Ismene: 

Antigone: 

Ismene: 


Antigone: 


3 Or “to.’ 


What? Oh unhappy one! If things are in these circumstances, 

What could I contribute, by loosening or burying? 40 

Look to see if you will help in the labor and help in the deed. 

What is the character of the risk? Whatever is in your mind? 

—If you will take up the corpse, together, with this hand! 

You think to bury him, when that is forbidden by 3 the city?! 

Him, who is my brother, and yours—even if you would not 

wish it! 45 

For I will not be caught betraying him! 

Oh brazen one, when Creon has forbidden it? 

But it is no business of his to bar me from my own! 

Alas! Think, sister, how the father 

Of us two perished, hated and infamous— 50 

On account of crimes detected by himself, 

Having torn out both his eyes, himself by his own hand. 

And then his mother and wife—a double name!— 

Outraged life with plaited noose. 

And thirdly, two brothers, in a single day, 55 

Slew one another, the miserable pair, achieving a doom 
In common, with mutual hands. 

And now, for us two left alone, consider 

How terribly we will be destroyed, if, in defiance of the law 

We transgress the decree or powers of tyrants. 60 

One must consider that, on the one hand, we are by nature 

Women, not combatants against men; 

And then, on the other hand, that we are ruled by those 
who are 

Stronger, and must hearken to these things, and others still more 
Painful. I for my part beseech those under the earth 65 

To have understanding that I am forced in these matters: 

Those living in authority I will obey. For to do what is 
Beyond the bounds is altogether mindless! 

I would not bid you, nor—even if you were willing 

To act, after all—would I be pleased at your doing it with me! 70 

But you be whatever sort suits your opinion—while I 

Will bury him. It is noble for me, doing this, to die. 

A loved one will I lie, with him, a loved one— 
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Having stopped at nothing in doing this pious deed! 

For there is more time 

In which I must please those down below than those here. 75 

For there I will lie forever. But you, if that is your opinion, 

Hold in dishonor the things honored by the gods! 

Ismene: I for my part do not do what is dishonorable, but 

I am by nature incapable of acting in violent defiance of 
the citizens. 


Antigone: 

Ismene: 

Antigone: 

Ismene: 

Antigone: 

Ismene: 

Antigone: 

Ismene: 

Antigone: 

Ismene: 

Antigone: 


Ismene: 

Chorus: 


You may make these excuses; but I 

Shall proceed to heap up a tomb for a dearest brother. 

Alas! How I fear for you in your misery! 

Don’t fear for me! Make straight your own life’s destiny! 

But at any rate, communicate to no one 

This deed, but cover it in secret, and I myself shall do the same. 

Alas! Shout it out! More hateful shall you be 

If you are silent, if you do not proclaim these things to all. 

You have a warm heart for cold things! 

But know that I am satisfying those whom I must especially please. 

If you also have the capacity! But you are passionately in 
love with what is impossible! 

Well, when I lack the strength, I will cease. 

But to begin with, a hunt for what is impossible is not fitting. 

If you say these things, you will be hated by me, 

And, with justice, by him who is dead. 

But let me and my folly 

Undergo this terrible thing. For I will suffer 

Nothing that is so great that I will not die nobly. 

But if that is your opinion, go on! But know this, that 
You go as one mindless, but rightly dear to your loved ones. 

Beam of the Sun, the 

Fairest of all previous lights to have appeared at seven-gated 
Thebes, 

You have then appeared, Oh Golden 

Eye of day, coming 

Over the streams of Dirce, 4 


80 


85 


90 


95 


100 


105 


4 The Dirce is a river just to the west of Thebes, with which the city was associated; it was personified 
as a goddess, whose father was Ismenus, another nearby river (see 1124 below). 
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Having driven to running flight 
The white-shielded 5 

Mortal from Argos, with all his equipment, 

Under a stinging bridle! 

He who against our land, by the no 

Contentious quarrels of Polyneices, was raised up: 

Screaming sharply, 

As an eagle he flew over the land, 

With a wing white as snow, 

With many weapons, 115 

And with horsehair-plumed helmets— 

Standing over dwellings, 

With bloodthirsty spears gaping in a circle 
Round the entrance of the seven gates. 

But he left, before his jaws could ever 120 

Be sated with streams of our blood, 

And before the crown of walls 

Could be taken with the pinewood flame of Hephaestus. 

Thus about his back stretched 

The clatter of Ares: 125 

Hard to handle for the one wrestling with the dragon! 6 
For Zeus detests the boasts of a great tongue; 

And when He saw them 
In a great stream advancing, 

With the overweening confidence of clanging gold, 7 130 

He struck, with the fiery bolt, 

On the topmost turrets, 

That one 8 who was already hastening to shout the victory cry— 

Who fell, plunging onto the unyielding earth, while 

Carrying the torch—he who then with raving Bacchic haste 135 


5 Argive soldiers carried white shields. 

6 The dragon stands for Thebes, which was founded when Cadmus sowed in the ground dragon’s 
teeth, from which sprang men. See Oedipus at Colonus 1533—1534. 

7 In Aeschylus’s Seven against Thebes (644, 660), Polyneices has golden armor. 

8 The Argive leader Capaneus, who is often depicted as outstanding for his daring and impiety: 
in Oedipus at Colonus, Polyneices says that Capaneus “boasts that he will waste the town of The¬ 
bes by fire, razing it to the ground” (1318-1319); in Aeschylus’s Seven against Thebes (427ff.) he is 
reported as boasting that “god willing or not willing, he will sack the city, and not even the bolt of Zeus 
striking at his feet would impede him,” and is said to have carried a shield on which in golden letters was 
written “I will sack the city.” For this, Zeus struck him with lightning as he was surmounting the walls 
(Euripides, Phoenician Women Ii72ff.). 
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Breathed blasts of most hateful winds. 

But it turned out otherwise! 

Instead, upon others were 

Distributed their several dooms, by firm blows of great 

Ares, the right-hand horse! * 14° 

For seven captains to seven gates 

Posted, an equal number to an equal number; and they 
left behind 

To Zeus of the battle-turning-point tributes of 
panoplies— 

Except, that is, the two wretched ones, who of one father 

And of one mother being born, 145 

Set their twin victorious spears against one another, 

And both shared in a common death. 

But since the great-named Victory has come 
With responsive joy to well-armed Thebes, 

Of these present wars 150 

Establish forgetfulness! 

And all the temples of the gods with 
All-night choric dances let us visit; 

And may the Bacchic god who shakes Thebes lead! 9 

But here now is he who is king of the land, 155 

Creon the son of Menoeceus, 10 new 

Under the new accompanying fortunes from the gods: 

What plan does he come turning over, 

That this assembly of elders 

He has invoked for a discussion, 160 

Calling it for himself by common summons? 

Creon: Men, the affairs of the city the gods have safely 

Set right again, after having shaken them with much tossing. 

And you I have with emissaries caused to 

Come here apart from all: knowing well that the 165 

Powers of the throne of Laius you have always revered; 

And this too—that when Oedipus set right the city, 

And then was destroyed, to their offspring 


9 Thebes is the home of Semele, the mother of Bacchus or Dionysus, and thus has a special relation¬ 
ship with that god; see below, 1139. 

10 Menoeceus, the father of Jocasta and Creon, was a hero (i.e., a demigod), and grandson of the hero 
Pentheus. 
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You remained still steadfast in mind. 

So, since they, on a single day, by a double fate 

Were destroyed, striking and 

Being struck with their own polluting hands, 

It is I who hold all the might and the throne, 

In accordance with closeness of kinship with the dead. 

It is not feasible to learn, in the case of any man, 

The soul and mind and judgment, until 
He would be manifestly tested by offices and laws; 

For to me whoever in directing an entire city 
Fails to grasp the best counsels, 

But out of some fear keeps his tongue shut up, 

Seems now, and from of old, most evil; 

And whoever conventionally holds a loved one as better than 
the land of his own fathers, 

I say this man is nowhere! 

For I—may Zeus Who always sees all things know— 

Would not be silent when I saw ruin 

In place of salvation coming on the townsmen; 

Nor would I ever hold dear a man who was ill disposed to 
the land; 

For I know that 

This is what saves, and that when this 
Sails upright, we make loved ones. 

It is with laws such as these that I make the city grow. 

And now, as a proclamation that is “brother” to them, 

I have to the townsmen announced concerning the children 
sprung from Oedipus: 

For Eteocles, who in fighting on behalf of this city 
Died, having excelled in every way in battle, 

To be hidden in a tomb and to be rendered everything 
hallowed 

That goes to the best corpses below; 

But to the one who shares his blood—I mean Polyneices— 
An exile who returned willing to burn down 
The land of his fathers and the kindred gods, 

And was willing to drink common blood, 

And to carry them away as slaves: 

This man, it is proclaimed to this city, no one shall in a tomb 
Either bury or lament, 

But leave unburied, a body for birds 

And dogs to feed on, and to be seen in its mutilation! 
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Such is my thought, and never by me 
Shall the wicked take precedence in honor over the just; 
But whoever has a mind well disposed to this city, in death 
And while living, will be honored similarly by me. 

These things you find satisfactory, Creon child of 
Menoeceus, as 

Regards him whose mind is ill disposed, and him who is 
well disposed, 

To this city; and it belongs to you to employ every law, 

As regards the dead and as many as are living. 

So you now are to be observers of the things that have 
been said. 

Assign this as a task to someone younger! 

But there are men ready to watch the corpse. 

So what besides this are you commanding? 

Not to join the side of those who lack faith in these things! 
No man is so foolish as to love being dead! 

And indeed, that is the recompense. But through hopes 
Gain has often destroyed men. 

[Guard enters.] 

Guard : 11 Lord, I won’t say that, on account of speeding, 

I arrive short of breath, having set my foot in nimble 
motion. 

For I had many pauses caused by thoughts, 

As I turned myself back on my path. 

For my soul uttered many things to me: 

“You wretch, why are you taking yourself to a place 
where you will pay a judicial penalty? 

You poor fellow, are you stopping again? And if Creon 
learns of 

These things from another man, how can you avoid 
suffering pain?” 

Turning such things over, I arrived slowly and at leisure, 
And thus a short road became long. 

Finally, indeed, coming to you won out. 

And even if I say nothing, I will nonetheless speak. 


Chorus: 


Creon: 

Chorus: 

Creon: 

Chorus: 

Creon: 

Chorus: 

Creon: 


Here and in what follows the manuscripts designate the speaker as “Messenger” instead of 
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Antigone 


For I come clutching at the hope 235 

That I won’t suffer anything except what was fated. 

Creon: What is it from which you have contracted this loss of heart? 

Guard: First, I want to tell you about myself: for 

I didn’t do it\ Nor did I see who was the perpetrator, 

Nor justly should I fall into harm! 240 

Creon: You aim well, at any rate, and fence the business around in a 

Circle! But make clear what news you are signifying! 

Guard: For terrible things create great hesitation. 

Creon: Will you never speak up?—or take yourself away? 

Guard: Indeed, I’ll tell you: the corpse, someone has just now 245 

Come and buried; and on the skin sprinkled thirsty 
Dust, and performed the holy rituals required. 

Creon: What do you say? Who of men was he who dared these things? 

Guard: I don’t know; for there was no blow of a blade, 

Nor turning of a hoe; but the earth was hard 250 

And dry, and unbroken by tracks 

Of wheels: he—the doer—was someone who left no trace. 

But as the first watch of day showed us, 

It was a distressing wonder for all. 

For he had disappeared, not under a tomb mound, 255 

But lightly covered with dust, as if by someone fleeing 
pollution; 

And no sign was manifest of a beast or of a dog 
That had come to tear. 

And harsh words flew between one another, 

Guard questioning guard, and it would have come to 260 

Blows finally, if someone present hadn’t prevented it. 

For each one was the perpetrator, 

But no one clearly: each pleaded ignorance as defense. 

We were ready to take molten lead in our hands, 

And to creep through fire, and to swear oaths by the gods, 265 

That we neither did it nor connived 

With the one who planned the deed or the one who did it. 

Finally, when nothing more was discovered, 

Someone said something that 

Bent all heads to the ground in terror; for we had neither 270 

Response nor a way of acting that would 

Have us act nobly. His word was, that the deed 

Would have to be brought to you, and could not be hidden. 
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And this won out, and I was the one with the bad divine 
allotment 

Whom the lot chose to carry this “good” thing! 275 

And here I am come, unwilling, to the unwilling—that I know! 

For no one cherishes a messenger with evil words. 

Chorus: Lord, to me, thought has been all the while counseling 

Whether this deed may not be something sent by the gods. 

Creon: Stop!—before by speaking you even fill me with rage, 280 

Lest you be found to be mindless as well as an old man! 

For you are saying what is intolerable, when you say that 
Divinities have providential concern for this corpse! 

Would They give him high honor, as having done well, 

And so cover it —this fellow who 285 

Came to burn the temples girded with columns, and the votive 
Offerings, and Their land, and to scatter Their laws? 

Or do you see gods honoring the wicked? 

It is not so! But “all the while” indeed 

Men of the city who bear these matters ill have been muttering 290 
Against me in secret, tossing their heads, and have not been 
Justly holding the neck under the yoke, so as to cherish me. 

I know in a fine way that these people have bribed 
Those who have perpetrated these things! 

For to humans there is no 295 

Conventional thing that has grown up that is so evil as money. 

This even sacks cities; this thing is what drives men from 
Their homes! This thing teaches and perverts upstanding minds 
Of mortals to set themselves to shameful acts; 

It showed humans to be disposed to stop at nothing 300 

And to know the impiety in every action! 

But as many as have, for pay, carried this out, 

Have effected their eventual paying of the judicial penalty! 

But if indeed Zeus yet has reverence from me, 

Know this well, I say it to you on oath: 305 

If you fail to find the one who with his own hand made this 
Burial, and to show him to my eyes, 

Hades alone won’t suffice for you, 

Before, hung up while still alive, you reveal this hubris, 

So that you shall know from where gain is to be made 
In future from plundering, and you shall learn 
That one ought not to be fond of making gain from everything! 
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For you would see that from shameful takings 
More are ruined than saved! 

Will you allow something to be said, or should I simply 

turn and go? 315 

Don’t you know that even now your speaking is offensive? 

Is it in your ears or in your soul that you feel it bite? 

Why are you charting where my pain is? 

The perpetrator offends your mind, but I your ears. 

Oh! What a chatterer you are, obviously, by nature! 320 

But not the one who ever did this deed, at least! 

Yes, betraying your soul for money! 

Ah! It is indeed a terrible thing, for he who is opining, to 
be opining falsely! 

Now you make subtleties about opinion! If you don’t 
Show me the perpetrators, you will exclaim that 325 

Terrible gains work pains! 

May he be discovered! But whether he is 
Taken or not—for this Fortune will judge— 

You will never see me coming hither! 

For now, beyond hope and my judgment 330 

Having been preserved, I owe to the gods great gratitude! 

[Creon and Guard exit separately] 

Chorus: Many are the terrible things, and nothing 

More terrible than man! 

Across the gray 

Sea with winter wind this being 335 

Travels, under surrounding surge 
Of passing waves; and of the gods, 

The highest—Earth the 
Imperishable—he tirelessly wears away, 

With plows going back and forth, year in and year out, 340 

Turning the soil with the offspring of horses. 

And the lighthearted tribe 
Of birds he takes in capture, 

Along with the races of wild beasts 

And the watery nature in the sea, 345 

With hand-woven nets— 

Surpassingly shrewd man! 


Guard: 

Creon: 

Guard: 

Creon: 

Guard: 

Creon: 

Guard: 

Creon: 

Guard: 

Creon: 

Guard 

[aside]: 
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And he dominates 

With contrivances the beast of the field 

That roams the mountains; and the shaggy-maned 350 

Horse he tames, 

With a yoke about the neck, 

And the untiring mountain bull. 

And speech, and wind-swift 

Thought, and the rage that gives towns laws 355 

He has taught himself—and to escape frosts, 

Which make the outdoors harsh, 

And harsh rainy shafts; 

All resourceful, without resources he 

Goes toward nothing 360 

In the future: from Hades alone 
Will he raise up no escape. 

And yet escapes from unmanageable diseases 
He has contrived! 

Having a certain wise, artful capacity to 365 

Devise, beyond hope, 

He proceeds to evil, and sometimes good. 

When he weaves the laws of the land 

And Justice that is sworn to in the name of the gods, 

He is high in the city; but without any city 370 

Is he with whom the ignoble 
Consorts, on account of daring. 

May he never share my hearth 
Nor think on an equal level with me, 

He who does these things! 375 

[Guard arrives, bringing Antigone.] 

I am of two minds if this is a portent of the divinities! 

How, since I know, can I deny 
That this is the child Antigone? 

Oh you wretched one, and of a wretched 

Father, Oedipus, 380 

What is this? Surely it is not you as the one who has lacked 
faith in 

The royal laws—you, whom they lead in arrest 
And have taken in folly? 

Guard: This is she who is the perpetrator of the deed! 

This is she whom we took doing the burying! But where’s Creon? 385 

Chorus: Here he is, arriving back from the house into the open. 


Antigone 


Creon: 

Guard: 


Creon: 

Guard: 

Creon: 

Guard: 

Creon: 

Guard: 


What is it? With what fortune have I arrived in coordination? 

Lord, for mortals there is nothing that ought to be sworn 
Impossible, because the second thoughts falsify the 
judgment. For 

I would have sworn in prayer that I would take my time to 

ever have 390 

Come back here, given your threats, which stormed about 
me before. 

But since the gratification outside of and beyond hope 
Is like unto no other pleasure in extent, 

I come, even though being sworn not to, through oaths, 

Bringing this girl, who was discovered adorning the tomb. 395 

In this case no lots were cast, 

But this gift from Hermes is mine, not another’s. 

And now, lord, you yourself, as you wish, take this girl 

And judge and examine her; but I am free, with a just right 

To be released from these evils! 400 

You bring this girl having taken her in what way, and where? 

She buried the man: now you know it all. 

Do you really understand, and are you saying correctly 
what you declare? 

Having seen this girl burying the corpse whose burial you 
Forbade. Now am I saying what is bright and clear? 405 

And how was she seen and taken in the act? 

Here’s how it went: when we arrived back, 

Threatened in those terrible ways by you, 

And we swept away all the dust which covered 

The corpse, effectively stripping naked the damp body, 410 

We sat down, shielded from the wind by the high hills, 

Anxious lest the smell from it reach us, 

Man pushing man awake with evil reproaches, 

Lest someone should neglect this labor. 

This lasted some time, until 415 

The shining circle of the sun took its place in the aether, 

And became burning hot; and then suddenly from the earth 
A storm, a perturbation from heaven, lifted a whirlwind, 

Filled the plain, tormenting all the foliage 

Of woods on the ground, filling the great 420 

Aether; and closing our eyes we endured the divine plague. 

And when, after a long time, this went away, 
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Creon [to 
Antigone]: 

Antigone: 

Creon [to 
Guard]: 


Antigone: 

Creon: 

Antigone: 


The child was seen! And she shrieked out bitterly, 

With a sharp bird’s cry, as when she 

Sees empty the resting place of the nest bereft of the little ones. 
Thus also did she, when she saw the corpse naked, 

Cry out with wailing, and with evil curses 
Cursed the ones who had done this deed. 

And with her hands she immediately bore thirsty dust, 

And, from the well-wrought brazen urn lifted up, 

She poured out a threefold libation over the corpse. 

And we, when we saw, hurried and seized her— 

She being not at all surprised—and questioned her 
About the previous and present actions; 

And she took a stance of denying nothing, 

Which was at once pleasing and painful to me at least. 

For on the one hand, to have myself escaped evils 
Was very pleasant; but on the other hand, to draw friends 
into evils 

Was painful. But all these things are less important to obtain 
For me by nature than my own security. 

You there! You who are bowing your head to the ground, 
Speak!—or do you deny having done these things? 

I say that I have, and I do not deny it. 

You, take yourself wherever you wish, 

Free and clear of the heavy accusation. 

But you—tell me, not at length, but briefly, 

Did you know that it had been proclaimed not to do 
these things? 

I knew And why would I not? For it was plain. 

And so you dared to transgress these laws? 

Yes, for it was not Zeus Who proclaimed these things to me, 
Nor was it She, Justice, Who dwells with the gods below, 

Who defined these laws for human beings; 

Nor did I think that such strength was in your 
Proclamations, you being mortal, as to be able to 
Prevail over the unwritten and steadfast lawful conventions 
of the gods! 

For not as something contemporary or of yesterday, but as 
everlasting 

Do these live, and no one knows from where they appeared. 
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And I was not about to pay the judicial penalty before the gods 
For these things, out of fear of the thought of any man! 

For I knew already that I would die—how could I not? 460 

I would, even if you had not made the proclamation! And if 
I should die before my time, I say that that is a gain! 

For whoever lives, as I do, in the midst of many evils, 

How would such a one not bear dying as a gain? 

Thus, to me at least, chancing on this fate 465 

Is in no way painful. But: if I were to tolerate that he who 
is from 

My mother were to die unburied, 

By those things I would have been pained; but I am not 
pained by these. 

And if I seem to you to have happened to do foolish things, 

It is about as if I were charged with folly by a fool! 470 

Chorus: It’s clear! The child’s birth is savage, from a savage father; 

And she does not know how to yield to evils. 

Creon: But know that too-hard thoughts 

Especially fall, and that the iron that is strongest within, 

Forged by being parched all around in the fire, 475 

You would see most often broken and shattered! 

And I know that it is with a small bridle that spirited 
Horses are brought under control; for it is not possible 
For someone who is the slave of his neighbor to think great 
thoughts. 

And she knew thoroughly how to act with hubris, when 480 

She transgressed the established laws; 

And this second hubris: after she had done it, 

To boast of these things, and to laugh at having done them! 

Indeed, now I am not a real man, but she is rather the real man, 

If with these acts, she is to dominate with impunity! 485 

But if she happened to be from my own sister, or still 
closer in blood 

Among all who are under the protection of Zeus of the 
Household, 

She—and the one who is her kin in blood!—will not as 
a pair escape 

The worst of fates; for her too indeed, equally, 

I accuse of conspiring about this burial! 

And now call her! For I just saw 
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Antigone: 

Creon: 

Antigone: 


Creon: 

Antigone: 

Creon: 

Antigone: 

Creon: 

Antigone: 

Creon: 

Antigone: 

Creon: 

Antigone: 

Creon: 

Antigone: 

Creon: 

Antigone: 


Her inside raving, not possessed of her wits: 

The spirit is prone to anticipate detection in its stealthiness, 

In the case of those who have artfully contrived to do in 
the dark nothing right. 

I do hate it also when someone is caught in evil acts, 

And then wants to ennoble them! 

Do you want something more than, having taken me, to 
slay me? 

I? Nothing more! Having this, I have everything. 

So what are you waiting for? To me, nothing in your words 
Is pleasing, nor ever would be pleasing, 

And so also to you are mine by nature displeasing. 

And yet from what source would a fame more splendidly 
famous 

Be mine, than from laying my own brother in his grave? 

By all these men it would be said that this is pleasing, 

If fear did not close up the tongue. 

But tyranny is happy in many other ways, as well as 
In being able to do and to say what it wishes. 

You alone among these Cadmeans see this! 

They also see it! But they keep their mouths shut on account 
of you. 

But are you not ashamed, if you think differently from these? 

No, for there is no shame in revering those who are from 
the same womb. 

Was not he who died on the other side your own blood too? 
Of the same blood, from one woman and the same father. 

How then can you honor with gratitude one who is impious 
to him? 

The corpse that has died will not bear witness to these things. 
He will, if you honor him on equal terms with the impious one! 
But it wasn’t some slave; it was a brother who died! 

But sacking this land! And he stood up on its behalf! 

All the same, He who is Hades longs for these laws. 

But he who is noble does not have an equal share with 
him who is evil! 

Who knows if these things are free from pollution down 
below? 
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Creon: 

Antigone: 

Creon: 

Chorus: 


Creon: 


Ismene: 

Antigone: 

Ismene: 

Antigone: 


Ismene: 

Antigone: 

Ismene: 

Antigone: 

Ismene: 

Antigone: 

Ismene: 

Antigone: 

Ismene: 

Antigone: 

Ismene: 


It is not the case that one who is an enemy becomes a friend 
when he dies! 

Not to join in hating, but to join in loving, is my nature. 

Go now below and, if they ought to be loved, love 

Them! But no woman will exercise rule while I am alive! 525 

And here now is Ismene before the gates, 

Shedding tears of sisterly love; 

And a cloud over her brows 

Shamefully deforms her blood-flushed face, 

Wetting her fair cheek. 530 

You!—who, lurking in the home like a viper, 

Insensibly sucked my blood! Nor did I learn 

That I was nourishing a pair of curses and subverters of thrones! 

Come, tell me now, do you admit that in this burial 

You took part? Or will you swear that you did not know? 535 

I have done the deed, if, that is, she plies the oar in rhythm; 

And I share in and bear the blame. 

But Justice will not allow you this, since 

You were not willing, nor did I share it with you! 

But in your evils I am not ashamed 540 

To sail as fellow voyager, making the suffering mine. 

Hades and those below are fellow knowers of those to 
whom the deed 

Belongs. And I do not desire a loved one who loves only 
with words! 

Do not, sister, dishonor me so as to prevent my 

Dying with you and hallowing the dead one! 545 

Share not death with me, nor what you never touched 
Make your own! It suffices that I die. 

And what life is dear to me, left behind by you? 

Ask Creon! For you are his guardian! 

Why do you pain me in these ways, when it benefits nothing? 550 
If indeed I mock, it is out of pain that I mock you. 

In what other way, then, might I still benefit you now? 

Save yourself; I do not envy you your escape. 

Alas, woe is me! Am I to miss sharing your fate? 

For you made your choice to live, but I to die. 555 

But not with my arguments unspoken! 
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Ismene: 

Antigone: 

Creon: 


Ismene: 


Creon: 

Ismene: 

Creon: 

Ismene: 

Creon: 

Ismene: 

Creon: 


Nobly you seemed to think, to some, and I to others. 

And so the fault of the two of us is equal. 

Take heart! You are alive, but my soul long ago 

Died, so as to be a benefit to the dead. 

I declare, that of these two children, the one has only now 
shown herself 

To be without a mind, but the other from the time when 
she was first born! 

For even that mind which grows in them does not ever 
remain, oh lord, 

In those who do evil things: it gives way. 

From you at any rate!—when you chose to engage in 
evil acts along with those who are evil! 

For what life is livable for me alone, without her? 

But she—say no more! For she no longer exists! 

But will you kill the betrothed of your own child? 

There are fields of others that may be plowed! 

Not in the harmony as has been between him and her. 

I hate evil women for sons! 


Ismene: Oh dearest Haemon, how your father dishonors you! 

Creon: You are too painful—you and your marriage bed! 

Ismene: Will you really deprive your own offspring of her? 

Creon: Hades is the One putting a stop to these marriage rites for me. 

Chorus : 12 It has been decided, as it seems, that she is to die. 

Creon: By you as well as by me. Don’t delay further, but now 

Take her inside, slaves! From now on these two must be 
Women, not let loose to wander around! 

For even the bold fellows flee, when once 
They see Hades close to their lives! 

Chorus: Happy are they whose time is without taste of evils! 

For of those whose home is shaken by the gods, 

Nothing of ruin fails to reach most of the family line; 

So that it’s like 

The swell of the salt sea, when, driven by 
Stormy sea winds from Thrace, 
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12 So the earlier manuscripts; most of the later manuscripts give this line to Ismene. 
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A darkness runs under the surface, 

Rolling up from the bottom 590 

The dark mud; and 

The wind-vexed headlands 

That are struck resound with groaning. 

I see from ancient times calamities of the deceased of the 
houses of 

Labdacids falling on calamities; 595 

Nor does generation release generation, 

But one of the gods destroys, 

And it does not get release. 

For now the light had 

Spread over the last roots in the halls of Oedipus; 600 

And again now the bloody 

Dust 13 of the infernal gods mows down, 

Together with the mindlessness of speech 14 and the Fury 15 
of thoughts. 

Your power, Zeus, what 

Overstepping by men could contain? 605 

It can be taken neither by sleep, that brings old age to all, 

Nor by the unwearying months of the gods; 

But never made old by time, 

You hold absolute rule 

In the dazzling brightness of Olympus. 610 

As regards what comes next, what will be, 

And what was before, 

This law shall suffice: nothing in all cities comes 
To the life of mortals that is without ruin. 

For wide-roaming hope 615 

Is a benefit to many among men, 

But to many a snare, of lightheaded erotic desires. 

But it comes upon one who does not know, until 
He burns his foot against a hot fire. 

For by someone’s wisdom 620 

The famous word has been revealed— 

There is a time when the evil seems to be fine 


13 Some editors have conjectured “cleaver, chopper” ( kopis ) instead of the manuscripts’ “dust” ( konis )— 
which refers presumably to the dust that Antigone spread over the corpse. 

14 Or “reason.” 

15 One of the group of avenging or punitive goddesses, the Erinyes or Eumenides. 
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To him whose thoughts 
A god draws toward ruin; 

And he acts only a very short time without ruin. 625 

But here now is Haemon, of your sons 
The last offspring; does he come, then, angry 
At the fate of his bride to be, 

The maiden Antigone— 

In great pain at being deceived in marriage-bed prospect? 630 

Creon: Swiftly shall we know, better than through prophets. 

Son, are you not here raging at your father after having 
heard the final 

Decree regarding your bride-to-be? 

Or are we dear to you, whatever we do? 

Haemon: Father, I am yours; and you, in possession of your fine 

judgments, 635 

Set me aright, as I follow them. 

For to me no marriage will be worth 
More than your noble guidance! 

Creon: For thus, son, one ought to be, in ones breast— 

Putting everything second to paternal judgments! 640 

For this is why men pray to have obedient offspring 
Grow up in their homes— 

So that the offspring may return evils to the enemy, 

And honor the loved one equal to the father! 

But whoever begets children who are of no benefit, 645 

Well, what can one say of him, except that he 
Makes toils grow for himself, and much laughter on the 
part of enemies? 

Do not ever, son, cast out prudent thoughts on account of 
pleasure 

For the sake of a woman—knowing that 

This turns out to be a cold embrace: 650 

An evil woman as one’s bedmate in ones home. For what 
Would be a greater wound than an evil loved one? 

So spit out with loathing, as a foe, 

This girl, who can marry someone in Hades! 

For since I caught her openly, 655 

Alone of all the city, disobeying, 

I shall not set myself up as false before the city, 

But I shall kill her. In response to these things, let her keep 
singing of Zeus 
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Who presides over blood kinship! 16 For if those who are 
akin by nature 

Should be raised by me as disorderly, difficult will be 

those outside kinship. 660 

For whoever amongst his family is a noble man, 

Will show himself just also in the city. 

But whoever oversteps or violently defies the laws, 

Or thinks to give orders to those in power, 

Cannot meet with praise from me. 665 

But he whom the city sets up, this one should be 
hearkened to 

In small as well as in just matters and the contrary. 

And this is the man whom I would be bold to say 
Would rule nobly, and be willing to be ruled well, 

And when stationed in the storm of battle 670 

And to stay as a just and good comrade in arms. 

But there is no greater evil than anarchy. 

This is the destruction of cities, this is what makes 
households overturned, 

This is what shatters into flight the ally in war. 

But obedience to rulers saves the bodies of 675 

Most of those who act rightly. 

Thus orders must be defended, 

And never be defeated by a woman! 

For it is better, if it is necessary, to fall at the hands of a man, 

And then we would not be called inferior to women. 680 

Chorus: To us, if we are not deceived by age, 

You seem to speak prudently as concerns what you are 
speaking about. 

Haemon: Father, the gods make grow for humans prudent thoughts, 

The highest of all possessions; 

And that you are not speaking correctly in these matters, 685 

I would not be able, nor would I know how, to say. 

It might be the case, however, that there is another noble view. 

It is natural for me to watch on your behalf whatever 
Someone might say or do or hold in blame. 

For your eye is terrible to a man of the people 690 


16 The word for 
“blood.” 


‘blood kinship” is closely linked etymologically to Haemon’s name, which means 
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Whose words are such as would displease you to hear; 

But for me it is possible to hear, undercover, these things: 

How the city laments for this child, 

As the least deserving of all women 

To perish miserably on account of deeds most glorious— 695 

She who did not allow her own brother, 

Fallen amid slaughter, to lie unburied, or by savage dogs, 

Or by one of the birds, to be destroyed; 

Does she not deserve to win golden honor? 

Such is the dark talk that is silently spreading. 700 

And for me, father, there is 

No possession more honorable than that you act with 
good fortune. 

For what is a greater adornment for children 
Than that their father flourish in good repute—or what 
for a father, in 

Regard to children? Do not now bear only one disposition 

in yourself— 705 

That what you assert, and nothing else, this is correct! 

For whoever supposes that he alone can be prudent, 

Or that he has a tongue, or a soul, such as no one else’s— 

These when laid open are seen to be empty. 

But for a real man, even if he be wise, learning many things 710 

And not being too stubborn is not shameful. 

You see how, in the winter torrents, it is those 
Trees that yield which save their branches, 

While those that resist are root and branch lost. 

And thus he who in command of a ship 715 

Keeps the sheet taut and does not yield, 

Finishes the voyage with the high rowers’ benches underneath! 

But retreat from your spirited anger and allow a change! 

For if there is some judgment belonging also to me, though 
younger, 

I say for my part that it is much more to be respected if 720 

A man is by nature altogether full of knowledge; 

But also (since things are not prone to incline in that direction), 

It is noble to learn from things that are well spoken. 

Chorus: Lord, it is reasonable for you to learn, if he speaks something 

timely— 

And also for you, in turn, from him; for it was well spoken 

on both sides. 725 
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Creoti: 


Haemon: 

Creon: 

Haemon: 

Creon: 

Haemon: 

Creon: 

Haemon: 

Creon: 

Haemon: 

Creon: 

Haemon: 

Creon: 

Haemon: 

Creon: 

Haemon: 

Creon: 

Haemon: 

Creon: 

Haemon: 

Creon: 

Haemon: 

Creon: 

Haemon: 

Creon: 

Haemon: 

Creon: 


So we, at our age, are to be taught now 
To think at the hands of a man who is by nature of such 
an age? 

Nothing, at any rate, that is not just! And if I am young, 

Age should not be looked at more than deeds! 

The deed being, revering those who are disorderly? 

I would not call for revering those who are evil! 

Is not she afflicted with this disease? 

The people who share in this city of Thebes do not 
so affirm. 

So the city will tell us what I ought to order? 

Do you see this—how you have spoken as one who is 
too young? 

For another and not for myself this land should be ruled? 

For no city belongs to a single man! 

Is not the city conventionally held to belong to the one in 
power? 

You would rule nobly, alone, over a deserted land! 

This fellow, it looks like, is allying himself with the woman! 
If you’re a woman! Because it is you for whom I am caring! 

Oh you complete villain!—by going to a court of justice 
against your father? 

For I see that you err by doing unjust things! 

I am erring?—by piously revering my offices? 

For you are not pious, trampling on the honors due the gods! 
Oh foul character, worse than a woman’s! 

You won’t find me vanquished by shameful things! 

Well, at least your whole argument here is on her behalf. 

And on your behalf, and on mine, and on behalf of the 
gods below! 

It is not possible that you should marry her while she is 
still alive! 

Then she will die, and, in dying, destroy another. 

You are so rash as to come at me with such threats? 

What threat is it to speak against empty judgments? 

You’ll bewail your prudent advice, being empty yourself 
of prudence! 
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Haetnon: 

Creoti: 

Haetnon: 

Creoti: 


Haemon: 


Chorus: 

Creoti: 


Chorus: 

Creoti: 

Chorus: 

Creon: 


Chorus: 


If you weren’t my father, I would say that you are not 
sound of mind! 

Slave of a woman, do not patronize me! 

Do you wish to say something, and, in speaking, hear nothing? 

Do you truly say such? By this Olympus, know that 
You will not continue to enjoy abusing me with blame! 

Bring out the hated one, so that before the eyes 
Of her bridegroom who is present she may die! 

Not before me—do not ever suppose this— 

Will she die! And you shall never 
Look with your eyes on my face— 

So you can rave on in the company of those loved ones 
who are willing! 

Lord! Lord! He has departed, swift on account of rage! 

And the mind at such an age is harsh when suffering pain! 

Let him act, let him go, while thinking bigger than is 
suitable for a man! 

But these girls here will still not be released from their fate! 

So you have in mind to kill them both? 

No, not the one who did not touch it, at least; for you 
speak well. 

With what fate do you intend to kill her? 

Taking her to a place deserted, off the track of mortals, 

I will hide her away alive in a rocky chamber, 

Putting out enough food to avoid pollution, 

So that the whole city may escape contagion. 17 

And there Hades, Whom alone among the gods she reveres, 

She can pray to—and so, presumably, avoid death; 

Or she may come to know, even so late, that 
It is extravagant labor to revere those in Hades! 

Eros invincible in battle! 

Eros, You who fall upon possessions, 

Who on the soft cheeks 

Of the young girl keep a night vigil, 


755 
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770 


775 


780 


17 Causing death by starvation, and killing a member of one’s own family, were both thought to incur 
ritual pollution; see 887-889. 
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And Who voyage across the sea, and through 785 

The dwellings of rural pastures! 

From You there is no escape 
Either for the immortals, 

Or for humans who last but a day— 

And he who has You, has become mad. 790 

You even justify unjust 
Thoughts, and drive to outrage; 

It is You who have stirred up this quarrel between men 
Of the same blood; 

And what wins the victory is the shining desire, in the eyes 795 

Of the beautiful bride-to-be— 

Enthroned among the ruling offices 
Of the great binding laws! 

For incontestable is the play 

Of the divinity Aphrodite. 800 

But now I too 

Am carried outside the lawful bounds when I look upon 
these things, 

And no longer can I hold back the streams of tears, 

When I see Antigone here passing to 

The chamber where all rest. 805 

Antigone: You behold me—oh citizens of the fatherland!— 

Taking the final road, 

And looking upon 

The final light of the sun— 

And then never again! 810 

Hades, where all find rest, takes me yet living 
To the shore 

Of Acheron; 18 neither with my share 

Of the bridal procession song, nor has 

The song at the bridal chamber door been sung by 

anyone— 815 

But I shall wed Acheron. 

Chorus: Is it not with fame, and having praise, 

That you go away to this chasm of the dead? 

Neither struck with wasting illnesses, 

Nor obtaining the wages of swords, 820 


18 The river that souls must cross to reach the realm of the dead. 
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But by your own law, you alone of mortals, while living 
Descend to Hades! 

Antigone: I have heard, indeed, that 

The Phrygian stranger, daughter of Tantalus, 19 died the 
most sorrowful 

Death, on the peak of Sipylus: 825 

Her did the rock growth, like choking ivy, 

Overcome— 

And now, as she melts away, the rains, 

Men say, 

And the snows, never leave her: 830 

But she moistens, from her always-lamenting brows, 

The ridges; very like to her 
Does the divinity send me to sleep. 

Chorus: But she was a god and born of gods, 

While we are mortals and born of mortals. 835 

To be sure, it is a great thing for one dying to hear also 
That he will obtain a share with those who are equal to gods, 

Both while living and when having died. 

Antigone: Alas, I am mocked! 

Why—in the name of the ancestral gods!— 

Do you act hubristically to me not after I have perished, 840 

But instead while I am manifest? 

Oh city! 

Oh prosperous men of the city! 

Ah, Dircean streams, and 

Sacred grove of Thebes with the many chariots! 845 

You at least I can win as fellow witnesses, 

Of how unlamented by loved ones, and by what sort 
of laws, 

I am going to the heaped-up mound 
Of my unheard-of tomb! 

Ah, wretched one! Neither with mortals 850 


19 Niobe: her sorrows were legendary, and a lost tragedy of Sophocles was about her. See also 
Homer, Iliad 24.602—617; Odyssey 11.582-592. She boasted that whereas the goddess Leto had only two 
children—Artemis and Apollo—she had many; in revenge, the two children of Leto killed all of her 
children; she fled to her father, Tantalus, on Mount Sypylus and was there turned into a rock by the gods, 
though her eyes continued to weep, in the form of a spring on the mountain peak. Her father s story is of 
course also yet another famous tale of boastful hubris leading to terrible divine punishment; Tantalus was 
a son of Zeus, and thus Niobe was herself born divine. 
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Chorus: 


Antigone: 


Chorus: 


Antigone: 


Creon: 


Nor with corpses 

Sharing a home—not with the living, not with the dead! 

Having advanced to the extreme of boldness, 

Upon the high pedestal of Justice 

You have fallen, child, heavily; 855 

And you are paying for some paternal ordeal. 

You have touched upon 
My most painful worries, 

The threefold pity for 

Our whole 860 

Fated doom, 

For the famous Labdacids. 

Oh, the calamities of the mother’s 
Bed, and the ill-fated mother’s sleeping with her own 
child, 

With my father! 865 

From what was I, miserable one, then generated!— 

To whom I go, to share a home—I who am 
She the accursed, the unmarried! 

Oh brother, who 

Hit upon an ill-fated marriage: 870 

You in dying have slain me while still existing! 

To revere is a certain form of piety; 

But power, for him whose care it is, 

Is to be contravened by no one: 

And angry passion that made its own judgment has 

destroyed you. 875 

Unlamented, without loved ones, unwed 
In misery I take 
The road at hand. 

No more for me, wretched one, is it lawful 

To look upon this sacred eye of light; 880 

And my unwept fate 
No loved one laments! 

Don’t you know that if one had to utter songs and wailings, 
before dying, 

Not a single person would stop, if he had to? 

Won’t you take her away as quickly as possible, and in a 

roofed-over 885 

Tomb enclose her, as I have said? 

Leave her alone, deserted, whether she wishes to die 
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Or to live entombed in such a dwelling. 

For we are pure in regard to what concerns this maiden. 

But she shall be deprived of residence above. 890 

Antigone: Oh tomb! Oh bridal chamber! Oh deep-dug, 

Ever-guarded home, to which I go— 

To those who are my own people, the greatest number of 
whom, in death, 

Phersephassa 20 has received: 

Of these I am the very last, and most evilly by far 895 

Do I descend, before the fated time of my life has elapsed. 

I do indeed go strong in hopes 

That I will arrive dear to father, and dear also to you, 

Mother; and dear to you, cherished brother: 

Since when you all died, with my own hands I 900 

Washed and adorned you all, and the tomb libations 
I gave; and now, Polyneices, 

Having buried your body, such is what I reap as reward! 

Yet you I have honored well, in the eyes of those who 
think prudently. 

For never, if children of whom I was the natural mother, 905 

Or if a husband of mine, having died, lay moldering, 

Would I in violent defiance of the citizens take on this labor. 

To please what law do I say these things? 

For a husband who had died there would be another for me, 

And a child from another man, if I had been deprived of 

this one; 910 

But with mother and father covered over, in Hades, 

There is no brother who could ever grow up. 

By such a law indeed have I given you preeminence in honor, 

While to Creon I seemed to err in these things, 

And to dare terrible things, oh dear brother! 915 

And now he is taking me by laying his hand on me, 

Unwedded, without a marriage ceremony, without 
Sharing in wedlock or in the upbringing of children; 

Thus deserted of loved ones, the ill-fated one 

Goes living into the deep-dug pit of the dead! 920 

What justice of the divinities have I transgressed? 


20 Another name of the goddess best known as Persephone, who presided over the underworld as the 
wife of Hades. 
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Why should I, miserable one, still look to the gods? 

Who of allies is there to call upon—since indeed 
I have acquired impiety by being pious? 

But if now these things are noble in the eyes of the gods, 925 

Then, having erred, we would come to understand through 
suffering; 

But if these here are the ones who have erred, may they 
not suffer greater 

Evils than what they do to me unjustly! 

Chorus: Still do these same bursts of wind of the 

Soul possess this girl. 930 

Creon: And on account of these, for those conducting her 

There’ll be laments because of the delay! 

Antigone: Alas! Very close to death 
This word arrives! 


Creon: 
Antigone: 


Chorus: 


I give no word of comfort or encouragement, that 93 5 

These things will not be carried out in this way. 

Oh land of Thebes, town of my fathers, 

And ancestral gods! 

I am led away, and I await no more. 

Behold, high rulers of Thebes: 940 

The sole woman 21 remaining of the royal line! 

What kind of things I am suffering, at the hands of what sorts of 
men— 

For having revered piety! 

So did the bodily frame of Danae 22 endure having 

To exchange heaven s light for a brass-bound dwelling; 945 

And she bore the prisoner s yoke of being 

Hidden away in a tomb chamber, 

Though she was honored in her lineage—oh child! child!— 

And she had the keeping of 

The golden-flowing offspring of Zeus. 950 


21 Or “The last one [female] remaining of the royal line.” 

22 The maiden Danae’s father, Acrisius, king of Argos, was told by the Delphic Oracle that she would 
bear a son who would kill him, so he shut her up in a bronze chamber in his palace. But Zeus visited her 
in a seminal golden rain, and she bore the hero Perseus, who eventually was responsible for his grandfa¬ 
thers death, by accidentally hitting him with a thrown discus. Sophocles wrote plays named Danae and 
Acrisius, which have not survived,. Danae s mother had the name Eurydice, the same as Creon s wife and 
Haemon’s mother. 
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But fate, a certain power, is awesomely terrible. 

Neither rainstorm, nor Ares, 

Nor tower, nor dark ships groaning 
At sea would escape it. 

And also brought under the yoke was the sharp-tempered 

child of Dryas, 23 955 

King of the Edonians: on account of his angry sneering, 

Dionysus had him locked up 
In a rocky prison. 

Thus was drained out of him the terrible, 

Flowering fury of his madness. That one came to know 960 

The god Whom he assaulted with the madness of a 
sneering tongue! 

For he was checking the 
Women possessed of the god, and 
file torch fire of their ritual cry; 

And he roused to anger the Muses Who love flutes. 965 

By the sea of the Dark Rocks, 24 the double sea, 

Are the headlands of the 
Bosphorus, and the Thracian 
City Salmydessus, 

Where Ares the Neighbor 25 970 

Watched as there was inflicted 011 the two sons of Phineus 26 
The accursed wound 
That blinded—by the savage wife: 

The wound that made sightless the cursing orbs of the eyes 
Smitten by the bloody 975 

Hands and the points of the shuttle needles. 

Pining away, 

They wretchedly bewailed 


*' The son of King Dryas was named Lycurgus; various myths are told (e.g., Iliad 6.i3off.) about him 
attacking the female attendants of the god Dionysus as well as the god himself, and suffering terrible pun¬ 
ishment as a consequence; he was imprisoned in a cave before being torn apart by wild horses. 

• M Rocky islets near the entrance from the Euxinc to the Bosphorus. 

35 The home of Ares was in Thrace (Iliad 13.301). 

King of Thracian Salmydessus: he married Cleopatra, daughter of the wind god Boreas and the 
Athenian Oreithyia (decended from Erectheus, an original hero of Athens). Cleopatra bore Phineus two 
sons and was subsequently put away in prison by her husband, who then married Eidothea, sister of Cad¬ 
mus, the founder of Thebes. Eidothea put out the eyes of her two stepsons with shuttle needles, and then 
had them imprisoned. Sophocles wrote two plays called Phineus, which have not survived. 
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Their wretched suffering— 

Having been born of a mother whose marriage was 

nullified by grief. 980 

She was the seed who descended from the ancient lines 
Of the Erectheans, 

But was reared in far-off caves 
Among her father Boreas’s storm winds— 

Running swift as a horse, erect, over the mountain, 985 

Child of the gods! But even upon that one 
The long-lived Fates bore hard, child! 

Teiresias: Lords of Thebes! We have come on the way together— 

Two seeing through one; for the blind 

Have this manner of travel, with a guide. 990 

Creon: What is it, ancient Teiresias, that is the news? 

Teiresias: I shall teach; and you shall obey the prophet! 

Creon: I have not previously departed from your thought. 

Teiresias: And indeed you have piloted this city aright. 

Creon: I can from experience testify that it was beneficial. 995 

Teiresias: Reflect that you are again on the razor’s edge of Fortune! 

Creon: What is it? I shudder at your words! 

Teiresias: You shall know, when you hear the signs of my art. 

For having taken my ancient bird-watching seat, 

Where there is for me a bird perch, 27 1000 

I hear an unknown cry of the birds, 

Shrieking in a gadfly frenzy and barbarous jargon; 

And I knew they were tearing one another with 
murderous talons; 

For the rushing of wings was not without significance. 

And alarmed, I made trial by starting the fire 1005 

Everywhere around the altar. 28 But 

Hephaistos did not spring up alight from the sacrifices; instead. 

On the smoldering embers an ooze from die thighs dripped 
And smoked and sputtered, and into the air 

The gall was sprayed, 29 and the dripping 1010 


27 A place to which birds were lured by food in order to allow divinations from their manner of land¬ 
ing, their sounds, and their mode of feeding. 

28 In a test to see if the burnt offerings would be consumed readily, or not. 

29 Instead of burning, as it should, the gall bladder was heated until it exploded. 
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Thighs lay there, outside the covering fat. 

Such I learned from this boy— 

The withering away of the prophetic signs, giving no 
oracular indications 

From the rites! For this one is guide to me, and I to others. 

And the city has this disease from your thought! 1015 

For our altars and braziers 3 " are completely clogged 
With the carrion food torn by birds and dogs 
From the ill-fated fallen offspring of Oedipus! 

Moreover, the gods are not accepting the prayers that 
accompany sacrifices, 

Nor the flames of thighs from us, 1020 

Nor does the bird shriek out sounds that have a good 
significance, 

For they have been eating fat with a slain man’s blood! 

So consider these things, son. For it is something 
Common to all humans to err; 

And when he errs, that man is no longer 1025 

Without counsel or without prosperity who, having fallen 
Into evil, heals, and does not remain immovable. 

Stubbornness incurs the charge of blundering. 

But yield to the dead one—and him who has been destroyed 
Do not stab! What is the bravery in killing again one 

who is dead? 1030 

I have thought well of you, and I am speaking well; and 
to learn 

From one who speaks well is most pleasing, if what he says is 
profitable. 

Creon: Elder, all of you, like archers, shoot arrows at this man 

that I am, 

Like a target; and I am not spared even the 

Machinations of the prophetic art—and by this tribe 1035 

I am trafficked in, and have been long ago bought and sold! 

Make your profit, import silver-gold 31 from Sardis, 

If you wish, and Indian 


30 Braziers were used in homes for sacrifices to household deities or to heroes, who did not have a right 
to sacrifices made on the city altars. 

31 An alloy with a ratio of silver to gold of about 3 :7; the reference to Sardis evokes Croesus of Sardis, 
who dedicated to the god at Delphi a famous lion statue that stood on a pedestal made mostly of this 
material. See Herodotus, Histories 1.50. 
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Gold! But you will not hide that one in a tomb, 

Not even if Zeus’s eagles were willing to 

Snatch the carrion and take it to the throne of Zeus! 

Not even then shall I be frightened by this pollution, 

Into allowing that man to be buried! For I know well that 
No one of humans is strong enough to pollute the gods! 

And they fall, old Teiresias—even those mortals 
Who are terribly clever in many things experience 
shameful falls— 

When they speak beautifully shameful speeches for the 
sake of profit! 

Teiresias: Alas! 

So who among humans knows, who can show— 

Creon: What thing? Now what’s this commonplace you’re saying? 

Teiresias: By how much is it better to have good counsel than 

possessions? 

Creon: By about as much, I suppose, as the worst harm is, not 

thinking! 

Teiresias: It is you who are now by nature full of this disease! 

Creon: I do not wish to reply in turn evilly to a prophet. 

Teiresias: But yet you do so speak, when you say that I prophesy falsely! 

Creon: For the entire breed of prophets are lovers of silver! 

Teiresias: And the breed of tyrants loves shameful profit! 

Creon: Do you not know that those of whom you would speak 

in blame are rulers? 

Teiresias: I know: for it is on account of me that you have saved 

this city! 

Creon: You are a wise prophet; but fond of doing injustice! 

Teiresias: You stir me to utter what ought not to be moved 32 in 

my thoughts! 

Creon: So move! Just don’t speak for profit! 

Teiresias: So is that how I seem to you even now? 

Creon: Know that you shall not make traffic with my thought! 

Teiresias: But know well then that not many more 

Courses of the racing Sun shall you complete, 


1040 


1045 


1050 


1055 


1060 


1065 


32 The word for “move” here and in the next line has a connotation of the untouchably sacred. 
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Before you yourself will be giving one from your loins, 

A corpse in exchange for dead ones, 

In return for having cast one of those above down below, 

Having made a soul dwell, dishonored, in a grave: 

You hold here something belonging to the gods below— 1070 

Without its share of rites, without grave offerings, a corpse 
treated without 

Piety! These are not your business, nor the business of the 
gods above, 

But the latter are done violence by you in regard to these! 

For which reason, there lie in wait the ones who ruin, who 
subsequently 

Destroy, even the Furies of Hades and of the gods— 1075 

So that you may be taken up in these very evils! 

And consider, in regard to these things, whether I speak 
as one 

Gilded with silver! For there will appear, after not much 
time, winding 

Wailings of men and of women in your halls! 

And stirred up as enemies are all the cities 1080 

Whose mangled bodies have been given burial rites 
by dogs 33 

Or wild beasts, or some winged bird, carrying the 
Impious odor to the city’s hearths! 

Against you, for you are in pain, such firm shafts for the 
heart 

I have let loose, as if from an archer, in spirited anger— 1085 

And their hot sting you will not outrun! 

Boy, you lead us toward home, so that 
This fellow may let loose his spirited anger on 
younger men, 

And may know to nourish a quieter tongue 

And a mind better than the thoughts that he now bears. 1090 

Chorus: The man, lord, has left, having prophesied terrible things! 

But we know, that from the time when I had 
This hair change from dark to white, 

That he has never uttered a falsehood to the city! 


33 Creon had apparently refused burial to all the Argives who came against Thebes (see above, 10), and 
a famous rescue of the corpses was effected by the Athenian king Theseus. Euripides’ play The Suppliants 
is about the widows and mothers of the unburied warriors. 
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Creon: I know that too, and I am unsettled in my thoughts; 1095 

For to give in is terrible, but in standing fast 
My spirited anger may be struck with a terrible disaster. 

Chorus: You need to take good counsel, child of Menoeceus! 

Creon: What indeed should be done? Tell me, and I will obey! 

Chorus: Go and release the girl from the underground chamber, 1100 

And establish a tomb for him who is lying out there! 

Creon: And are these the things you praise, and do you think 

I should give way? 

Chorus: As fast, lord, as possible! For the swift-footed harms 

From the gods cut off the evil-minded. 

Creon: Alas! It is hard, but I renounce doing what my heart was set upon; 1105 

One must not wage a vain war with necessity! 

Chorus: Go now and do these things, and do not leave it to others! 

Creon: I am going, just as I am! Go! Go attendants— 

Those here and those elsewhere! With picks in hand, 

Go and hurry to that spot you can see! mo 

But I, since the decision has been reversed, 

Shall myself, as the one who bound, also be the one there 
to liberate! 

For I fear that it is the case that it would be best 
To end ones life having preserved the established laws. 

Chorus: You with the many names! 34 —of the Cadmean 1115 

Bride the glory! 

And of Zeus the Hard Thunderer 

The Offspring! 35 You Who encompass famous 

Italy, 36 and Who rule as guardian over 

The all-welcoming Eleusinian 1120 

Hollows of Demeter: 37 Oh Bacchus! 


34 All the major gods are called “many named,” but the epithet is especially appropriate for Dionysus, 
who had over sixty names that can be enumerated from the literature. 

35 Zeus fell in love with Semele, called “the Cadmean bride” because she was the daughter of Cadmus 
and Harmonia, the legendary founders of Thebes; when Semele was pregnant with Zeus’s child, Hera 
tricked her into praying to Zeus to come to her in the way he went to Hera, and so he arrived with 
thunder and lightning, which killed her. But Zeus saved his offspring, who became the god Dionysus. 
Since Thebes is the home of Dionysus’s mother, it is called below the “mother-city” of his Bacchant 
worshippers. 

36 Because it is famous for its grapevines. 

37 The “hollows” seems to refer to the sheltered Thriasian plain near Eleusis, where the mystery rites 
were held, associated with Demeter, the goddess of grain and harvests. 
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In the Bacchant mother-city Thebes 
Do You dwell, by the watery 
Flow of the Ismenus, and over the 

Seed of the savage dragon. 1125 

It is You Whom, beyond the twin-peaked rocks, 38 
The fiery smoke has beheld, 

Where stride the Bacchic 
Nymphs of the Corycian, 3 " 

And where is the Castalian spring. 4 " 1130 

And it is You that 

The ivy-covered slopes of the Nysean Mountains, 

And the green coast with many vines, send, 41 
With divine voices crying the sacred “Evoe!” 

As You look upon 1135 

The streets of Thebes— 

Which You honor 

Highest among all cities, together 

With Your mother killed by the thunderbolt. 

But now, since in the violence 1140 

Of a plague 

The whole city populace is held, 

Come, with purifying foot, 

Over the slope 

Of Parnassus, or the roaring strait ! 42 1145 

Oh Chorus Leader of the stars that 
Breathe fire, You of the night 
Voices the Overseer! 43 Child 


38 Two rocky peaks, about 2,000 feet above sea level, that stand on either side of a hollow in the cliffs 
above Delphi, under Mount Parnassus: the uplands above them, stretching for about sixteen miles, were 
the site of a Dionysiac torch festival held every other year at the end of winter by women from the sur¬ 
rounding districts. 

39 Bacchic Nymphs haunted a large cavern called the Corycian (from the word for “wallet,” and 
hence “hollow”) near the top of a hill on the uplands above Delphi; their torches, it was said, could often 
be seen from a distance at night as they celebrated Dionysus in their midst (Dionysus inhabited Delphi 
during the winter, when Apollo was away with the Hyperboreans.) 

40 A stream that flows from a fissure in the cliffs at the edge of the uplands down into Delphi, where 
its water was used for sacred purposes. 

41 Nysa was supposed to be a place with magical vines (described in a fragment from the lost Sopho- 
clean play Tliyestes ) on the west coast of Euboea; ivy was associated closely with Dionysus. 

42 The strait of Eurypus, between the island of Euboea and Boeotia. 

43 Night festivals under the stars, with torches and singing, and orgiastic cries of “Evoe!” were char¬ 
acteristic of the worship of Dionysus. 
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Born of Zeus, make Yourself manifest, 
Oh Lord—together with Your 
Attendant Thyiads, 44 
Who rage in all-night frenzy 
Dancing for You, their 
Iacchus Who is their Treasurer! 


[Messenger enters.] 


Messenger: Neighbors of Cadmus and of the houses of Ainphion, 45 
There is no life of a human 
That I would ever either praise or blame. 

For Fortune sets up and Fortune casts down 
The fortunate one and the unfortunate at every time: 
And there is no prophet of the things established for 
mortals! 

For Creon was enviable, for me, at one time: 

He had saved this Cadmean earth from enemies, 

And, having taken the all-powerful monarchy of the land, 
Was guiding it aright, flourishing with a wellborn brood 
of children; 

And now he has let everything go. For when 
Men forfeit their pleasures, I do not consider 
This a life, but I regard it as an ensouled corpse. 

For be wealthy at home—greatly so, if you wish; 

And live holding the shape of a tyrant; but if 
Enjoyment departs from these things, why, I in return 
For pleasure would not buy from a man the rest for the 
shadow of smoke! 


Chorus: What is this anguish of the kings that you come bearing? 

Messenger: They have died! And the living are responsible for their 
dying! 

Chorus: And who is the murderer? But who is laid low? Speak! 

Messenger: Haemon is destroyed; and his own hand 46 shed the blood. 47 
Chorus: Was it the father s hand, or his very own hand? 
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44 Divine feminine attendants, more commonly designated Maenads. 

45 Cadmus founded Thebes, and the acropolis there was considered his home; but it was Amphion 
(Niobe’s husband) who later built its walls, with his brother Zethus. 

46 The expression in Greek can mean either “by a kinsmans hand” or “by one’s own hand”—hence 
the chorus’s next question. 

47 There is a gruesome pun here, since the name “Haemon” is almost the same as the word for “blood” 
(haima). 
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Antigone 


Messenger: He did it with his very own, in a rage at his father s act 
of murder. 


Chorus: 

Messenger: 

Chorus: 


Eurydice: 


Messenger: 


Oh prophet! Thus then have you fulfilled your word aright! 
Things standing thus, take counsel as to what remains. 

And now I see the miserable Eurydice near, 

The wife of Creon: from the house she comes, 

Either having heard of her child, or by chance. 

All you townsmen, I heard the speeches 
As I went to go out, 

To address prayers to the goddess Pallas. 

I happened to be loosening the bolts of the gate to 
draw it back, 

When a voice telling of my home s evil 

Struck my ears; back I sank 

In terror, upon my servants, and I passed out. 

But whatever might have been the report, tell it again: 

For I will listen as one not without experience of evils. 

I, dear mistress, will speak as one who was present, 

And I will omit no word of the truth. 

For why should I soothe you with things, concerning 
which later 

I will be seen to be lying? The truth is always correct. 

I followed your husband as guide 

Onto the high plain, where the unpitied 

Body of Polyneices was still lying, torn by dogs; 

And with him calling on the goddess of the crossroads, 48 
And Pluto, 49 to hold back anger in goodwill, 

We washed with hallowed washing, and proceeded 
To burn together, in newly pulled up bushes, what was left; 
And having heaped up from his own earth a tomb with 
erect head, 

We then went on into the maiden’s hollow, 

Stony-floored bridal chamber of Hades. 

From a ways off a voice of high-pitched wailings 
Was heard by someone near the bridal chamber without 
burial rites, 

Who went to tell the master Creon; 
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48 Hecate. 

49 An epithet for Hades, “the Rich One.” 



Antigone 


And about him there floated the inarticulate sounds of 
an unhappy shout 
As he approached; and, groaning, 

He uttered a word of lament: “Oh unhappy me! 

Am I then a prophet? Do I then travel the most unfortunate 
Path of all my past roads? 

The voice of my child greets me; but attendants, 

Approach quickly, and standing by the tomb 
Look closely, by bending and entering the chamber 
mouth by way of the 

Opening in the mound made by the tearing away of the 
rocks, to see if 

I am recognizing the voice of Haemon, or whether 
I am deluded by the 

Gods.” So at these orders from the despairing master 
We looked in. And in the tomb’s recess 
We recognized her hanging by the neck, 

Caught in a thread-like noose of woven cloth, 

And him lying next, embracing her middle, 

Bemoaning the destruction of his bride sent below, 

And his father’s deed, and the miserable marriage. 

But when he was seen by him, the latter [Creon] ran 
inside to him, moaning 
Bitterly, and wailing cried: 

“Oh miserable one! What deed is this you have done? What 
Did you have in your mind? In what calamity have you 
Been ruined? Come out, child, I beg you as a suppliant!” 
But the child glared at him with savage eyes, 

Spat in his face, and said nothing, and 

Drew his cross-hiked sword; but when his father 

Rushed back in flight, he missed; then the ill-fated one, 

In a fury at himself, just as he was, pressed 
And drove the sword half its length into his side; 

Still conscious, he embraced the maiden in the drooping 
angle of his arm, 

And gasping he poured forth upon her pale cheek 
A spurt of bloody ooze. 

And corpse lies on corpse, the 
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Antigone 


Wretched fellow obtaining his marriage rites in the 
halls of Hades at least— 

And showing to humans the extent to which 
Lack of counsel is the greatest evil for a man. 

[Eurydice exits.] 

Chorus: What is your guess about this? The woman 

Is gone, again, before uttering a good or bad word! 

Messenger: I too am astounded; but I am sustained by hopes that 
After hearing of the woes of her child 
She will not deem it worthy to lament out in the city, 
but under her roof 

She will assign to her servants household mourning, 
indoors. 

For she is not inexperienced in judgment, such as 
might lead into error. 

Chorus: I don’t know; to me both too much silence 

And great crying in vain weigh heavily. 

Messenger: But we shall know, whether she holds back something 
In secret, hiding it in her passionately angry heart, 

As she goes inside the house; for you have spoken well: 
There is something ominous about excessive silence. 

Chorus: And now the lord himself arrives 

Having in his arms a clear reminder— 

If it is lawful to say so—of a ruin that is not from another’s, 
But from his own erring. 

Creon: Alas, 

For the hard and deadly errors of an ill-thinking mind, 

Oh you who look upon the kindred slayers 
And slain! 

Alas for the unhappiness by my counsels! 

Oh child, a youth with a young doom! 

Alas! Alas! 

You are dead, you are released— 

Through my, not your, ill counsels! 

Chorus: Alas, how you seem too late to have seen justice! 

Creon: Alas! 

I have learned, miserable one that I am; upon my head 
A god, bearing a heavy weight, struck then—then— 

And hurled me into savage paths. 
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Antigone 


Alas!—overthrowing joy to be trampled underfoot! 

Woe, woe, for the labors, the harsh labors, of mortals! 

Servant: Master! You hold and you are about to acquire evils— 

The ones in your hands here you bear, 

But the ones in the house 

It seems you will go in and soon see! 

Creoti: What is yet more evil, after evils? 

Servant: Your wife has died, the mother in every sense of this 

corpse— 

Unhappy one, with newly cut blows! 

Creon: Alas! Alas for the harbor of Hades, so difficult to 

appease with purification, 

Why me, then—why do you destroy me? 

You who bring to me the sorrows 
Of evil messages, what account are you shrieking forth? 
Alas, you have done in again a man who has perished! 
What are you saying, boy, what is this new thing you say 
to me— 

Alas, alas!— 

What new bloody fate of a woman 
Heaped on destruction? 

Messenger : 50 You can see; for it is no longer inside. 

Creon: Alas, 

This second additional evil I now look upon, 

Miserable one that I am! 

So what, what fate then still awaits me? 

I have here in my hands the child— 

In my misery—and I look upon the corpse facing me. 
Alas, unhappy mother; alas child! 

Messenger: She, pierced by the sharp point, at the household altar, 
Gave release to her dark eyelids, bewailing first 
The famous destiny of Megareus 51 who died before, 
And then this one; and on you, lastly, 

She invoked evils, as the killer of your child. 
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50 Here and in what follows the manuscripts designate as “Messenger” the figure previously designated 
“Servant.” 

51 The son who died in the defense of Thebes, just before this play begins: see Aeschylus, Seven against 
Thebes 474—479. According to Euripides’ Phoenician Women (930-1018), Teiresias tells Megareus (there 
called Menoeceus) to sacrifice himself to appease the gods and thereby save Thebes from the Argives; and 
he does so. 
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Antigone 


Creon: Alas, alas! 

I start with fear. Why has not someone 
Struck me straight on 
With the two-edged sword? 

Miserable that I am, alas! 

And I am infused with a miserable anguish! 

Messenger: As holding the responsibility for the fates of these and 
of those 

Were you denounced, by her who has died. 

Creon: But in what way did she get release amid bloodshed? 


Messenger: 


Creon: 


Chorus: 


With her own hand she struck herself under the liver, 
so that 

She might feel the most lamentable suffering of 
her child. 

Woe is me! My responsibility in these things 
Will never fit another mortal! 

For I did it to you, I killed you, wretched one! 

It was I—I speak the truth! 

Attendants, 

Take me away as soon as possible, 

Put me away, 

Who am no more 
Than nothing. 

You advise what is profitable, if there be profit in evils; 
For the evils at one’s feet are best that are shortest. 


Creon: Go ahead, go ahead. 

May it appear—the noblest of fates for me, the highest, 
Bringing the last day; 

Go ahead, go ahead, 

So that I shall not 
Look upon day anymore! 

Chorus : 52 These things shall be. But present matters must be 

Attended to. For these things will be taken care of by 
those who ought to take care of them. 

Creon: But the things which I passionately desire, these I have 

in sum prayed for. 
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52 Here and at 1337 the manuscripts assign the lines to the messenger rather than to the chorus; we 
accept Brunck s emendation. 
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Antigone 


Chorus: 

Creon: 


Chorus: 


Do not pray anything now! Since from fated calamity 
There is no release for mortals. 

Take and put away the man who is useless— 

He who, my child, involuntarily killed you, 

And you too, wretched one! 

Nor am I able 
To look anywhere, 

Nor to lean on anything; for all 

That is in my hands goes amiss, and upon my head 

Fate hard to deal with has leapt. 

By far is prudence 

First in belonging to happiness. 

But one must not in any of the things that pertain to 
the gods 

Be impious; but the great speeches 

Of the great boasters 

Pay the penalty of great blows, 

And so, in old age, teach prudence. 
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